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There  is  a  song  of  England  that  none  shall  ever  sing ; 

So  sweet  it  is  and  fleet  it  is 
That  none  whose  words  are  not  as  fleet  as  birds  upon  the  wing, 

And  regal  as  her  mountains, 

And  radiant  as  the  fountains 
Of  rainbow-coloured  sea-spray  that  every  wave  can  fling 
Against  the  cliffs  of  England,  the  sturdy  cliffs  of  England, 

Could  more  than  seem  to  dream  of  it, 

Or  catch  one  flying  gleam  of  it, 
Above  the  seas  of  England  that  never  cease  to  sing." 
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DARTMOOR    DAYS    WITH 
THE    FOREST    HUNT 

CHAPTER    I 

RAIN 

The  leaves  are  dripping  raindrops,  the  trees  are  sparkhng  soft. 

The  heather  holds  the  water  like  a  bog  ; 
Its  bells  and  whorls  contain  it,  its  twigs  and  sprigs  retain  it, 

Till  warm  water  soaks  your  leggings  and  your  dog. 

The  vales  are  blurred  in  rain-sweeps,  the  hills  seem  faint  and  far. 
The  mists  come  up  against  you  softly  lined  ; 

They  drift  in  wreathing  circles,  they  fade  in  greying  purples, 
Till  they  swing  away  invisible  down-wind. 

The  gorse  is  washed  by  raindrops,  the  streams  are  flushed  in 
spate ; 
When  you've  trampled  deeply  squelching  through  the  wood 
And  the  quaking  bog  that  bore  you,  and  the  moor  lies  clean 
before  you. 
Then,  by  Heaven  !    but  you  find  it  very  good. 

*'  Co-OME    away,    cop !      Cop,    cop,    co-o-o-ome 
away  !  " 

The   long,   slow   cry   echoed   and   died   away, 
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leaving  the  stillness  onl}^  broken  by  the  dripping 
of  the  raindrops  from  the  damp  leaves.  Presently 
there  was  a  pattering  down  the  cla^^ey  ride  and  a 
couple  and  a  half  of  foxhounds  emerged  from  the 
mist,  and,  looking  rather  ashamed  of  themselves, 
trotted  up  to  the  waiting  pack,  who  rose  at  their 
approach,  hackling  as  if  they  had  never  seen 
them  before. 

"  Roguish,  Bracelet,  and  Vanity.  All  up  now, 
sir."  Tom  Withy  combe  eyed  the  moss-grown 
gate  leading  out  of  covert  dubiously  for  a  moment, 
and  then  lifted  it  bodily  off  its  hinges,  as  being 
less  of  an  undertaking  than  swinging  it  open 
through  its  bed  of  sticky  clay. 

He  led  his  wise-looking  little  grey  through  the 
gap,  and  the  hounds  followed,  jostling  round 
the  gate-post  or  scrambling  sideways  through 
the  bars.  They  jogged  along  between  sheltered 
banks  that  were  still  clothed  with  the  remnants 
of  summer's  finery,  though  the  ground-ash  and 
hazel  and  young  oak  that  crowned  them  were 
rich  with  autumn  tints.  Tom  Withy  combe  led 
the  way,  looming  indistinct  through  the  mist 
with  the  raindrops  slipping  from  the  bow  of  his 
black  cap  on  to  his  stained  pink  coat.  Its  skirts 
were  sodden  and  purple  with  water,  for  the  soft 
soaking  rain  had  been  falling  for  an  hour  and 
more.  The  Master,  James  Argent  by  name,  a 
lank  young  fellow  with  an  easy  seat  on  a  horse, 
followed  in  the  midst  of  the  pack,  who  trotted 
along  with  the  stern  disregard  of  outside  hap- 
penings shown  by  the  foxhound,  on  the  road. 
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They  climbed  for  some  miles  till  they  came  to 
a  gate  across  the  lane,  propped  open,  however, 
by  a  hedge-stake. 

"  Market  day  to  Woodcombe,"  said  Tom  with 
a  shake  of  his  head.  "  Sims  like  they  leave  the 
moor  gates  open  a-purpose,  so  they'll  not  drive 
into  them  when  they  be  coming  home-along, 
market-merry.  Shut  'un,  Harry,  or  us '11  have 
all  the  moor  ponies  rampaging  through  the  in- 
country." 

The  rain  had  stopped,  and  a  hundred  yards 
past  the  gate  they  emerged  from  the  fog  as  from 
a  bath.  Looking  back,  the}^  could  see  the  valleys 
covered  with  mist  on  which  the  rounded  Devon 
hills  seemed  to  rest  like  gulls'  eggs  on  a  tray  of 
cotton- wool.  Before  them  lay  Dartmoor,  rolling 
away  to  the  straight  horizon  line  of  the  Cornish 
hills  in  long,  easy  billows  of  yellow  and  purple, 
the  soft  clean  yellow  of  the  gorse,  for  his  first 
sight  of  which  Linnaeus  of  old  thanked  God  on 
bended  knees,  and  the  softer  purple  of  the 
heather,  a  purple  that  moormen  in  other  climes 
may  only  hope  to  see  sometimes  in  sunset  skies. 

The  tints  were  subdued  now  from  what  they 
had  been  in  the  full  riot  of  their  summer  glory, 
for  the  bloom  was  almost  over,  and  they 
were  separated  by  growing  stretches  of  dull 
greens  and  browns.  But  the  same  colours  flared 
angrily  across  the  heavens  in  their  full  intensity, 
for  the  rain-soaked  sky  was  a  flat  wash  of  deep 
purple  and  so  were  the  far  hills  it  almost  rested 
on.     But   the   two   masses   of  the   same   angry 
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colour  were  separated  by  a  still  angrier  streak 
of  blazing  orange,  laid  straight  and  level  as  a 
bar  between  them.  For  the  sun  had  but  just 
set  and  was  still  colouring  the  only  space  of  clear 
sky  left  to  him. 

A  month  before  and  the  challenge  of  the  sky 
would  have  been  shouted  back,  tint  for  flaming 
tint,  by  the  heather  and  the  gorse,  instead  of 
being  merely  gently  echoed  by  them.  But  the 
effect  would  have  been  a  little  over-accentuated, 
a  little  vulgar,  and  Nature  is  rarely  vulgar  in  the 
more  civilised  countries. 

"  'Evening,  Colonel,"  said  James  Argent,  the 
Master,  as  they  overtook  a  trim-built  man  walk- 
ing stiffly  in  his  boots  beside  his  horse.  "  You 
didn't  stay  for  us  to  draw  Worleigh." 

*'  I  did  not.     You  didn't  find,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Tracery  suspected  a  line,  but  didn't  do  any 
good  with  it." 

"  Ah,  it's  only  two  seasons  since  she  was 
digging  up  my  azaleas.  I  always  tell  you. 
Master,  it's  pretty  good  of  an  old  gardener  to 
walk  a  puppy  for  you,  and  I  hope  you  appreciate 
it." 

*'  I  do  indeed.  Colonel.  I  know  what  they 
are  in  a  garden.  But  '  poopeys  and  buoys  are 
never  good  for  nothing  unless  they're  mis- 
chievious,'  you  know.  Are  you  going  to  Wood- 
combe  Races  on  Wednesday  ?  " 

"  Wednesday  week,"  corrected  the  Colonel. 
"  I  am.     I'll  give  you  a  lift,  if  you  like." 

''  Thanks.     To   tefl   the   truth,   I   was  rather 
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wondering  how  to  get  there.  I'm  pretty  short 
of  horses." 

"  Ah  !  "  answered  Colonel  Lutterworth  dril}^ 
"  That's  a  complaint  many  good  men  have 
suffered  from.  And  I'm  only  borrowing  Ball's 
gig  horse  myself.  I'll  call  for  you  at  ten  then, 
but  you'll  have  to  put  up  with  a  back  seat.  My 
little  girl's  come  back  from  her  aunt's  to  live 
with  me.     You've  never  met  her,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No.  'Fraid  I  must  jog  on  now  or  the 
hounds  '11  be  getting  cold.     Good-night." 

"  Gk)od  night.  Or  wait  a  moment  and  I'll 
come  with  you."  The  Colonel  climbed  on  to  his 
big  iron  roan.  "  It's  very  nice  to  be  out  of  the 
fog,  but  it  doesn't  often  happen  that  we  up  on 
the  moor  are  clear  while  the  in-country 's  thick. 
Have  they  been  swaling  round  you  ?  I  thought 
I  saw  smoke  the  other  day." 

"  No,  thank  Goodness.  We  don't  want  it 
yet  awhile.  It  has  to  be  done,  but  it  does  spoil 
the  look  of  the  moor,  doesn't  it  ?  And  burnt 
land  has  saved  many  a  fox's  life  :  it  seems  to 
soak  up  scent  like  a  sponge.  D'you  remember 
how  they  swaled  the  Common  before  the  Yeo- 
manry camped  there  and  they  lived  in  a  cloud 
of  dust,  coughing  when  they  weren't  sneezing  ?  " 

"  I  do.  They  had  to  drink  a  powerful  lot  of 
whisky  to  get  the  stuff  out  of  their  throats,  poor 
fellows  !  I  dined  there  and  was  quite  sorry  for 
them." 

The  sun  had  set  and  the  moor  was  greying 
like  a  horseshoe  in  the  pincers. 
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The  packed  granite  road  held  straight  till  it 
dipped  into  a  sheltered  hollow.  At  the  cross- 
roads in  its  depth  was  a  grey  stone  Cross  to 
guide  the  traveller  who  could  decipher  the 
weathered  lettering  on  its  sides.  There  was  an 
intake  of  a  few  fields  round  it,  and  in  one  of  them 
stood  a  granite  house  washed  pale  by  rain.  It 
was  hardly  larger  than  a  cottage,  and  the  green 
window -frames  of  its  upper  storey  reached  up 
into  its  yard-thick  thatch.  Round  it  lay  the 
garden  that  was  the  Colonel's  pride. 

**  Come  in,"  he  said.  "  Come  in  and  have 
some  tea." 

"No,  thanks.  I  always  like  to  see  the  hounds 
home,  you  know." 

"I  do.  You  take  yourself  very  seriously, 
young  man.  But  it's  not  a  bad  thing  at  your 
age.     Good-night,  then." 

''  Good-night.     Jog  on,  Tom." 

A  couple  of  miles  further  on  they  came  to  a 
gate  swung  between  high  granite  pillars,  which 
were  capped  by  battered  globes  of  stone,  relics 
in  these  degenerate  days  of  the  skulls  that  once 
showed  he  who  lived  within  had  power  of  life 
and  death  in  his  hands.  They  turned  into  the 
gate  and  down  an  avenue  of  oaks  between  banks 
topped  by  young  ground-ash  and  hazel.  The 
banks  and  the  smooth  turf  from  which  the  great 
oaks  sprang  still  held  some  stragglers  from  the 
gay  army  of  flowers  that  had  covered  them 
each  in  its  season,  the  ragged  robin  rubbing 
elbows    with    the    ox-eyed    narcissus    and    the 
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wild   primroses   springing  up   amongst  the  stiff 
tulips. 

*'  Heu,  Firefly,"  said  James,  as  a  black  grey- 
hound came  racing  along  the  drive  to  meet  him 
and  flung  herself  through  the  middle  of  the  pack. 
"  Mind  yourself,  or  you'll  be  killed  by  all  those 
ugly  dogs."  But  the  hounds  submitted  good- 
temperedly  enough  to  be  jostled  right  and  left 
by  the  greyhound  as  she  danced  excitedly  round 
her  master. 

As  they  came  into  the  stable  yard  an  old  groom 
in  a  red  waistcoat  came  out  to  meet  them. 
"  Did  'ee  kill,  zur  ?  "  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  Three  cubs,  Jan." 

"  That's  bad,  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  Marster 
James.  I  mind  in  your  father's  time  he'd  kill 
many  a  girt  fox  afore  the  furst  day." 

"  Oh,  well,"  replied  James  meekly.  "  Perhaps 
there  were  more  foxes  on  the  moor  to  kill  then, 
you  know.  Pigg's  managed  to  cut  himself  on 
a  rock,  but  it's  nothing  much.  I'll  be  out  to 
look  at  him  by  the  time  you've  done  him  down.*' 
And  he  walked  off  to  the  kennels. 

Lew  Monachorum  lay  low  on  the  sheltered,  or 
lew,  side  of  a  hill,  from  which  it  doubtless  took 
its  first  name,  and  its  garden  fell  in  long  shallow 
terraces  to  the  Rattle  Brook.  The  house  itself 
was  of  Dartmoor  granite,  and,  like  many  in  the 
county,  looked  a  little  quaintl}^  lop-sided  from 
the  front  door  not  being  in  the  middle  of  it. 
The  steeply  sloping  roof  had  many  gables  and 
angles,   and    the  walls  were   nearly   hidden    by 
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creepers.  Over  the  door  a  weathered  coat-of- 
arms  could  just  be  read  ;  paly  of  five,  sable  and 
argent,  on  a  chief  of  the  first  a  saltire  of  the 
second.  The  presence  of  the  metal  argent  in 
the  arms  of  a  family  bearing  that  name  and  the 
punning  motto  running  under  the  shield  would 
have  suggested  to  one  interested  in  such  matters 
the  somewhat  debased  heraldry  of  the  latter 
middle  ages. 

The  front  door  led  into  a  low  hall,  but  it  was 
small  and  only  used  for  coats  and  whips.  It  was 
the  main  hall,  leading  out  of  the  side  of  the 
other  through  an  arch  and  looking  on  to  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  that  James  usually 
used.  He  was  sitting  there  this  night  after 
dinner,  painstakingly  writing  up  the  day's  run  in 
a  great  book  with  the  initials  **  F.  H."  stamped 
on  its  leather  cover,  as  they  were  stamped  on 
the  backs  of  a  row  of  others  in  the  bookcase 
behind  him. 

"  Tuesday,  September  the  thirtieth,"  he  wrote 
in  a  rather  formal  hand.  "  Tavvisford  Cross. 
I  CO  o'clock.  i9|-  couple.  Active,  Alphabet, 
Amesty,  Armour,  Arrow,  Benedict,  Bonnyface, 
Bracelet,  Fugleman,  Gallant,  Gaudy,  Graceless, 
Jewel,  Juryman,  Justice,  Musical,  Necklace, 
Nimble,  Oarsman,  Quakeress,  Quality,  Quarreller, 
Quarryman,  Querulous,  Query,  Quibbler,  Quiver, 
Racer,  Ragman,  Rakish,  Rarity,  Reckless, 
Roguish." 

He  stopped  and  read  over  the  list,  gently 
mouthing  the  names  as  they  came.     "  If  you 
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don't  think  of  their  meaning,  or  rather  lack  of  it, 
they're   rather  fine-sounding  hound  names/'  he 
thought  to  himself.     "  Like  reading  poetry  in 
a    language    you    don't    understand.     '  Rarity, 
Reckless,    Roguish.'      H'm!     'Almost     singing 
themselves   they  run.'     Well,  I  never  expected 
to  catch  myself  quoting  poetry.     Better  get  on 
with  the  work  before  anything  worse  happens." 
He    went    on    writing :    "  Tracery,  Triumph, 
Trueman,  Vanity,  Waspish,  Whynot.      I  rode 
James  Pigg,  Tom  rode  Grey  Plover,  and  Harry, 
Artaxerxes.     Fifteen  people  out  "  (here  followed 
a  list  of  names).     "  Fog  down  in  the  in-country, 
but  the  moor  was  clear.     Wind,  moderate,  S.W. 
changing   to    W.  at  3.0  p.m.,  when  it  brought 
rain   with  it  :    dropped    at  5.0   p.m.  and    then 
rain    stopped.     Very    little    sun    till    afternoon. 
Dewdrops   still   on   thorns   and   grass  when  we 
threw    off.     Apparently    perfect    conditions   for 
scent,  but  it  was  catchy  throughout  the  day, 
perhaps    improving    slightly    towards    evening. 
But  we  were  hunting  the  in-country  then,  and 
scent-conditions  are  often  different  there.     Scent 
poor    in    covert    throughout    the    day.     Drew 
Widdington  blank.     No  riot  from  the  puppies. 
Of    them    Querulous,    Quakeress,    and    Quality 
still   seem   the    best    drawers.     Holcombe    held 
three    cubs.      Chopped  two  in  covert  and  got 
one  away  over  Riddon.     Ran  to  ground  in  the 
clitter  below  Marten  Tor.     Didn't  put  in  the 
terrier  as  we'd   shifted   him  from  his  country 
and    will    want    him    again.     Fifteen    minutes, 
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One  check  after  eight  minutes.  Quarryman 
put  us  right.  A  fine  old  hound  and  shall  use 
him  more  than  ever.  Merrylass  ?  For  her 
shoulders.  Found  a  big  cub  in  Crammers  and 
he  went  away  over  Grey  don  Tor  in  view,  right 
up  into  the  wind.  Took  us  across  Black  Mire. 
Horses  had  to  go  round  and  hounds  checked  the 
far  side,  but  hit  it  off  before  I  got  to  them, 
though  I  couldn't  see  who  did  it.  Scent  improved 
wonderfully  here  and  they  drove  fast  over 
Willamham  Down,  round  right-handed  under 
Bone  Tor,  turning  sharp  with  their  fox,  and 
killed  in  great  style  below  Haccombe  Tor.  Six 
miles.  Twenty -five  minutes.  Puppies  quite 
keen  on  the  worry.  Tom  Ball  took  a  crumpler 
over  the  boundary  wall  below  Greydon  Tor,  but 
came  on.  Found  in  Nidding  Gorse  but  ran  to 
ground  outside.  Drew  Worleigh  blank  and  so 
home." 

**  I  think  the  young  entry  will  do,  though  I 
wish  I  could  put  on  more  and  draft  more.  I  could 
only  afford  to  draft  a  couple  and  a  half  from  the 
puppies  coming  in  from  walk  this  year  (the  Lord 
knows  they  wanted  it),  though  I  suspect  Bracelet 
of  babbling  and  I  don't  like  Captious's  back  ribs, 
or  her  lack  of  them.  However,  the  two  couple 
of  Quarryman 's,  Quibbler,  Querulous,  Quakeress, 
and  Quality,  are  all  that  can  be  wished.  Tender 
and  true  nosed  and  very  near  as  quick  out  of 
covert  as  their  sire.  Quality  refused  to  endorse 
old  Whynot  to-day  when  he  was  wrong." 

He  looked  up  from  the  dry  bones  into  which 
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the  day's  happenings,  robbed  of  their  romance, 
had  resolved  themselves  under  the  fingers  of  the 
surgeon  seeking  for  knowledge,  and  through  the 
open  window,  where  the  straggling  rose-leaves 
seemed  as  transparent  as  green  water  in  the 
lamplight.  He  put  back  the  big,  leather-covered 
book  with  its  comrades,  lit  a  pipe  and  sat  down 
by  the  hearth.  The  greyhound.  Firefly,  her 
black  coat  soaking  up  the  glow  from  the  fire  till 
it  looked  almost  rusty,  rose  and  laid  her  head 
on  his  knee. 

James  sat  easily  in  the  big  chair,  his  knees  a 
little  apart  as  if  they  still  chpped  a  saddle. 
Indeed,  his  attitude  in  an  arm-chair  always  rather 
suggested  that  he  was  on  a  horse,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  spent  more  time  on  the  one  than  in  the 
other.  He  was  a  lengthy  young  man  with  loose 
shoulders,  and  a  clean-hewn  face  on  which  the 
flesh  rather  receded  from  the  bones  of  jaw  and 
cheek  and  forehead,  leaving  them  dominant 
over  the  rest  of  the  countenance.  His  skin  had 
almost  lost  its  boyish  pink  and  white  and  was 
turning  that  deep  level  red  that  is  not  so  much 
burnt  in  by  sun  as  bitten  in  by  long  days  of 
rain  and  storm  and  wind,  and  his  light  blue  eyes 
contrasted  oddly  with  it. 

Lew  Monachorum  was  not  only  his  home.  It 
was  very  nearly  the  only  place  he  had  ever  slept 
in.  He  had  been  born  there  and  educated  there, 
till  a  lucky  examination  gained  him  a  Postmaster- 
ship  at  Merton,  and  all  his  memories  of  pain  and 
pleasure  were  associated  with  it.     It  was  there 
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he  had  taken  his  first  tumble  in  learning  to  walk 
and,  soon  afterwards,  in  learning  to  ride.  It  was 
there  his  mother  had  died,  and  though  he  was 
but  a  child  at  the  time,  her  gracious  memory 
still  seemed  to  linger  in  the  house  :  the  very 
chair  he  was  sitting  in  had  been  hers.  It  was 
from  Lew  he  had  ridden  his  first  hunt ;  near  there 
he  had  killed  his  first  snipe. 

And  dominating  all  when  he  thought  of  the 
house  were  the  hounds. 

From  his  earliest  memory  the  house  seemed 
to  have  been  carried  on  for  them,  or  rather  in 
spite  of  them.  He  remembered  servants  sent 
away,  expenses  cut  down,  luxuries,  nay,  even 
necessities  done  without,  "  so  that  the  hounds 
can  be  kept  on." 

That  had  seemed  to  be  the  note  of  his  child- 
hood, doing  without  things  **  so  that  the  hounds 
can  be  kept  on." 

His  grandfather  had  hunted  them  for  forty 
years,  his  father  nearly  as  long,  and  when  he 
had  been  killed  in  a  fall  it  had  seemed  to  James 
only  the  natural  thing  for  him  to  give  up 
his  Postmastership,  though  he  was  only  in  his 
second  year  at  Oxford,  and  take  up  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Forest — that  great  forest  that 
reaches  almost  from  sea  to  sea,  acre  on  bleak 
acre  of  grass  and  rock  and  heather  and  mire, 
but  with  hardly  a  tree  on  the  whole  rugged  face 
of  it. 

Fields  were  small  with  the  Forest  and  the 
subscription  was  small  too,  so  that  the  bulk  of 
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the  expenses  of  the  hunt  fell  on  the  Master.  But 
by  a  rigid  economy  in  all  else  but  his  kennel, 
James  managed  to  show  a  pack  that  at  any  rate 
killed  foxes. 

The  greyhound  lifted  her  lean  head  from  his 
knees  and  rose  up,  putting  her  forepaws  on  them 
instead.  She  looked  down  at  him  from  this 
position  with  soft  adoring  eyes,  her  head  cocked 
quaintly  to  one  side  to  avoid  the  smoke  from  his 
pipe. 

"  Ah,  Firefly,"  he  said,  "  it's  good  to  be 
young  and  fit  and  alone,  and  live  in  a  house  one 
hasn't  bought,  and  hunt  hounds  and  be  out  in 
the  rain  and  learn  the  moor  and  the  ways  of  the 
red  foxes,  and  see  the  seasons  change,  isn't  it  ?  " 

She  drooped  her  head  till  it  rested  on  his 
shoulder  with  a  little  snuggle  of  pleasure,  but 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his,  and  her  agreement 
seemed  all  the  more  emphatic  for  being  unspoken. 


CHAPTER   II 

PACE 

The  hurdler  cracks  with  a  short  rap,  rap, 

Chancing  and  knocking  'em  over. 
The  'chaser  cleaves  with  the  long  swish,  swish 

Of  the  scythe  as  it  cleaves  through  the  clover. 

The  hurdler  slips  over  before  you  can  tell 
He  has  strengthened  his  stride  for  the  leap ; 

He  swings  up  smooth  as  the  prow  of  a  yacht 
As  she  lifts  to  the  heave  of  the  deep. 

The  'chaser  jumps  savage,  jumps  big,  jumps  wild. 
His  muscles  knot  up  through  the  saddle ; 

And  he  checks  a  long  second  on  reaching  his  fence 
As  he  smashes  the  thorns  with  a  rattle. 

You  can  sit  where  you  like  on  the  hurdler, 

Sit  on  his  neck  if  you  please. 
You  had  better  sit  back  on  the  'chaser. 

Sit  back  and  grip  home  with  your  knees. 

But  the  same  is  the  rush  and  the  whistle  of  air. 

The  feeling  of  freedom  the  same ; 
There's  exhilaration  in  riding  a  country 

That  makes  all  other  games  tame. 

The  day  of  the  races  dawned  bright  and  James 
was  out  early.     He  hurried  back  to  the  house 
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to  meet  the  Colonel,  but  the  latter  was  not  there. 
However,  his  high,  yellow-wheeled  dog-cart  was 
at  the  front  door  and  a  girl  was  standing,  slim 
and  erect,  by  the  horse's  head,  so  the  Colonel 
couldn't  be  far  off,  he  thought.  The  girl  must 
be  the  daughter  the  Colonel  had  spoken  of. 
She  was  apparently  grown  up,  which  was  un- 
expected . 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Lutterworth?"  he 
asked.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  late,  but  I  hope  the 
Colonel  hasn't  gone  to  look  for  me  ?  " 

"  Ye-es,  he  has,"  she  replied.  "At  least 
he's  gone  to  the  Kennels  ;  he  said  you'd  be  certain 
to  be  there."  She  spoke  rather  slowly  and  in 
a  low,  musical  voice. 

James  laughed,  a  trifle  ashamedly.  "  Ah,  he 
would  say  that,"  he  replied,  "  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he's  wrong,  as  I  was  in  the  stables." 

"  Well,  he  wasn't  so  far  wrong,  was  he  ?  "  she 
answered  with  a  little  laugh.  "  What  a  charm- 
ing old  house  you  have.  It  seems  to  rest  on 
the  ground  as  if  they'd  grown  together  ;  new 
houses,  I  think,  always  look  like  a  chair  in  a 
room,  as  if  they  would  do  just  as  well  in  any 
other  part  of  the  room  and  could  easily  be 
knocked  over  or  moved  about.  But  one  couldn't 
imagine  an  old  house  moved  a  yard  to  either  side 
without  taking  off  from  its  effect,  any  more 
than  one  could  imagine  a  mountain  moved. 
Don't  you  feel  like  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  do,"  he  admitted.  "  You 
jnean  a  new  house  looks  as  if  it  were  only  put 
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in  its  place  by  accident,  but  an  old  one  as  if  it 
were  part  of  the  scenery  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  it,"  she  replied.  "  What  is  that 
written  under  the  shield  up  there  ?  P — R — O — 
It's  nearly  rubbed  out." 

"  Oh,  that's  a  joke,  you  know,"  he  said,  rather 
awkwardly.  "It's  *  Pro  honore,  non  pro  Ar- 
gento,'  and  it  means  '  For  honour,  not  for  gain  ' 
or  '  not  for  self,'  just  as  you  like  to  take  it." 

"  Oh,"  she  answered  thoughtfully,  "  I  think 
it's  rather  a  nice  motto  to  have  either  way. 
Here  is  father." 

"  Dear  me,  Argent,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  You're  late.  You  are,  you  know.  This  is 
the  Master,  Enid.  I  hope  you've  been  treating 
him  with  proper  respect,  though  I  don't  know 
whether  he  deserves  it  after  making  me  walk  all 
the  way  to  the  kennels  and  back.  Now,  do  wait 
till  I  get  in.  Supposing  the  horse  went  off  with 
you  before  I  was  up  ?  That's  what  happened 
to  young  Tressider  at  Pindi,  I  remember.  I  do 
indeed.  He  was  a  nice  enough  whip,  and  could 
handle  a  team  with  any  man,  but  he'd  no  idea 
of  the  etiquette  of  the  thing,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean— the  attention  to  detail  that  makes  a 
man  look  as  if  he  knew  how  to  drive  even  if  he 
doesn't.  Didn't  wear  gloves  and  always  had 
his  double  thong  caught  up  anyhow,  with  never 
more  than  four  loops." 

The  Colonel  had  been  a  great  whip  in  his  day, 
and  was  still  remembered  in  India  as  the  first 
and,  so  far  as  was  known,  the  only  man  who  had 
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driven  his  regimental  drag  to  polo  wearing  a 
white  top-hat .  The  military  precision  of  thought 
and  manner  he  affected  was  but  a  thin  veneer 
through  which  the  essential  boyishness  of  his 
nature  was  continually  appearing.  They  turned 
out  through  the  high  gate  and  began  the  long 
down-hill  off  the  moor.  When  they  got  to  the 
bottom,  everyone  had  to  stand  up  while  the 
Colonel  found  and  turned  a  wheel  under  the  seat, 
which  had  the  effect  of  moving  it. 

"  I  always  like  to  hear  my  tug  buckles  zip- 
ping," he  said.  "  It's  nearly  as  fine  a  sound 
as  hearing  the  bars  rattle,  and  now  I  can't  get 
one,  I  like  the  other.  Both  show  everything's 
right." 

Woodcombe  seemed  packed  with  race-goers. 
Bluff,  hearty  farmers  most  of  them,  who  looked 
as  if  tilling  the  fertile  Devon  soil  had  prospered 
with  them  as  it  had  prospered  with  their  fathers. 
Fair,  heavy  men  they  were,  broad  in  the  shoul- 
ders and  weather-beaten  in  the  face,  with  frank, 
open  countenances  and  the  slow  Devon  burr  in 
their  speech.  Accustomed  to  great  bursts  of 
hearty  laughter,  with  heavy  slapping  of  their 
neighbours'  backs  to  drive  the  jest  home.  They 
were  clothed  in  what  might  have  been  an  uni- 
form from  its  universality.  A  hard  Sunday 
bowler,  a  fawn  box-cloth  covert-coat  that  looked 
nearly  as  hard,  breeches  and  leggings,  aad  a 
stout,  home-cut  ground-ash  was  the  equipment 
of  nearly  every  one  of  them. 

The  farm  hands  were  there  too,  from  old  age 
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with  a  white  beard  and  a  shaven  hp  to  youth 
with  a  tie  that  had  lately  illumined  the  village 
tailor's  window  ;  looking  full  of  a  slow,  steady 
strength,  and  with  a  thousand  points  of  weather 
and  field  and  stock  lore,  a  thousand  tricks  of 
plough  and  drill  and  bill  at  their  fingers'  ends, 
wisdom  learnt  by  a  lifetime's  shrewd  observation, 
and  that  always  makes  one  wonder  why  the 
farm  labourer  is  supposed  to  be  less  intelligent 
than  the  clerk,  who  spends  his  life  adding  together 
columns  of  figures,  a  task  a  child  can  be  taught 
in  a  few  lessons. 

Slow  they  looked,  and  there  was  perhaps  the 
hint  of  a  Southern  softness  in  the  rounded  lines 
of  their  faces ;  but  that  they  are  neither  soft  nor 
slow  when  called  upon,  Dettingen  and  Salamanca 
and  Afghanistan  and  Waggon  Hill  and  many 
another  field  can  testify.  It  is  a  curious  warning 
against  judging  by  appearances  that  the  regiment 
which  recruits  from  these  quiet-looking,  slow- 
spoken  men  has  earned  for  itself  the  nickname 
of  "  The  Bloody  Eleventh."  The  Devon  char- 
acter is  rather  like  the  county  itself,  which  shows 
smiling  vales  and  fertile  fields  to  strangers,  but 
keeps  the  hard  granite  and  tough  heather  of 
its  moorland  heart  for  those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  seek  them. 

The  town  was  there  in  force  too,  shop  assistants 
glad  that  the  races  came  on  early-closing  day^ 
portly  shopkeepers  in  sober  attire,  errand  boys^ 
clerks,  and  many  another.  Then  there  was  the 
crowd    of    "  sporting    men  "    who    spring    up. 
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mushroom-like,  round  a  small  meeting  ;  bookies 
and  their  pencillers,  and  vendors  of  "  Fear- 
nothing- Anklebiters,"  or  of  various  unappetising 
eatables  and  drinkables. 

*'  I  shall  have  to  take  you  a  bit  out  of  your 
way,  Argent,"  the  Colonel  shouted  over  his 
shoulder.  *'  Enid's  lunching  at  Lowcombe,  and 
they're  driving  her  back  afterwards." 

When  they  had  put  the  girl  down  at  a  great 
sturdy  box  of  a  house  in  grey-red  brick,  they 
started  back  for  the  town.  "  Now  where  shall 
we  lunch  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel.  **  The  Forest 
Arms  or  The  Moorland  Farmer  ?  " 

"  The  Forest  Arms  would  do  me  best,"  replied 
James.  "  I  have  to  sign  Grand  Slam's  book 
there.  They'll  all  be  eating  now,  and  if  we 
slip  upstairs  by  the  back  door  I  shall  escape 
having  to  drink  any  one's  health." 

After  lunch  they  made  the  best  of  their  way 
through  the  thronged  streets  to  the  course,  in 
time  to  see  the  field  for  the  first  race  already  in 
the  paddock.  There  were  half  a  dozen  veterans 
of  such  meetings  filing  round  with  the  long, 
easy  stride  the  thoroughbred  seems  to  keep  even 
in  adversity,  and  a  couple  of  young  local  horses. 
The  start  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
eight  went  away  as  one.  But  the  sun  coming 
after  a  week's  rain  had  made  the  going,  heavy 
at  the  best  of  times,  particularly  unpleasant,  or 
so  seven  out  of  the  eight  seemed  to  think.  The 
first  fence  was  downhill,  and  they  evidently 
didn't   like   the   ide^   of  jumping   out   of  that 
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slippery  clay.  Their  jockeys  could  be  seen 
trying  their  best  to  hold  them  at  their  jump,  so 
very  different  a  thing  to  watch  from  the  action 
of  the  man  merely  collecting  a  willing  jumper, 
but  in  vain.  The  student  of  such  matters 
could  have  seen  seven  entirely  different  forms 
of  refusal  from  the  horses,  and  imagined  the 
same  number  of  diverse  kinds  of  bad  language 
from  their  riders.  The  eighth  horse,  a  steady 
old  brown  called  Topthorn,  had  a  length  the 
best  of  matters  at  the  jump,  and  slipped  over 
without  much  effort. 

In  spite  of  frenzied  efforts  the  remainder  could 
not  be  brought  to  do  more  than  poke  their 
noses  into  the  fence,  and  finally  they  pulled  back 
and  waited  quietly  behind  it.  "What  for?" 
said  the  Colonel.  "  Oh,  I  see.  They're  waiting 
for  old  Topthorn  to  give  them  a  lead  the  second 
time  round  for  a  place."  The  old  horse  slugged 
through  them  on  his  second  journey,  and  they 
were  after  him  like  hawks,  but  with  no  better 
success,  and  he  cantered  soberly  in,  evidently 
thinking  he'd  never  run  a  race  more  to  his 
liking.  The  seven  came  back  to  the  paddock 
and  were  received  by  the  crowd  with  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  badinage  that  Horatius  cast 
at  false  Sextus  from  the  famous  bridge.  And 
after  all,  like  the  latter,  they  had  at  least  "  thrice 
come  on  in  fury  and  thrice  turned  back  in  dread." 

"  I  remember  a  race  just  like  that  at  Now- 
shera,  only  there  weren't  so  many  runners," 
said  the  Colonel.     "  And  a  trooper  of  my  regi- 
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ment  backed  the  winner  when  he'd  got  the  fifth 
fence  with  a  book  who  was  too  busy  shouting 
to  watch  the  race.  Shall  we  go  down  and  see 
the  winner  sold  ?  " 

But  when  they  reached  the  ground  they 
found  such  a  dense  throng  round  the  auctioneer 
that  they  gave  up  the  attempt.  Old  Tom 
Withycombe  was  standing  by.  He  had  been 
keeping  the  course,  and  was  at  the  moment 
conferring  with  two  other  hunt  servants.  All 
three  were  in  pink,  but  while  Tom  had  a  black 
velvet  collar  to  his  coat,  the  others  wore  buff 
and  blue  respectively. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  the  Colonel  began.  "  I  hope 
you  backed  Topthorn  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  didn't.  I  heard  tell  that  Likely 
Lass  was  a-meant  to  win,  and  I  believe  she  was 
too,  but  there,  it  takes  an  uncommon  good  mare 
to  win  a  stipplechase  if  she  won't  jump." 

"  Ah-hum,"  said  the  Colonel,  who  as  one  of 
the  Stewards  felt  that  such  speculations  should 
not  be  made  to  him.  "  I  hope  we  shan't  have 
an  enormous  crowd  out  to-morrow." 

"  A  good  few,  I  expect.  'Tis  wonnerful  how 
they  do  come  out  for  the  first  da^^,  horsemen  and 
footmen,  till  you'd  think  there  weren't  so  many 
in  the  county." 

'*  Good-day,  Master,"  said  an  alert-looking, 
middle-aged  man,  after  the  next  race.  He  had  a 
fresh  complexion  and  the  short  side-whiskers 
that  seem  to  stand  for  honest  worth.  **  How's 
your  young  Harvest  Money  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  coming  along  grandly,  thanks,"  replied 
James.  "  I've  been  using  him  a  little  cubbing, 
but  you  haven't  been  out  yet." 

"No.  It's  been  rather  a  busy  time  for  me, 
but  I'll  be  out  to-morrow.  I  think  the  farm 
can  manage  without  me  for  a  day  or  two  a 
week  now." 

'*  That's  good  hearing,  Blakeshaw\  Very  good 
hearing.  I  suppose  you've  already  cleared  a 
space  on  vour  sideboard  for  the  Heavy  Weight 
Cup?" 

The  other's  shrewd  grey  eyes  twinkled.  "  I 
haven't  won  it  yet,  Master  ;  but  the  place  it 
stood  year  before  last  and  year  before  that  is 
still  empty,  and  I  should  like  it  to  come  to 
Three  Barrows  for  good  this  time." 

"  I  hope  it  may,"  put  in  the  Colonel.  "  I 
hope  it  may.  Now,  I  hear  you've  got  a  young 
horse .  D  'you  think  it  would  do  for  my  daughter? 
She's  never  hunted,  though  she's  ridden  a  good 
deal  in  India,  so  I  want  something  fairly  safe, 
you  see." 

"  Well,  Colonel  Lutterworth,  I  think  I've 
one  that  might  suit  you.  She's  coming  six, 
and  was  hunted  last  season  by  Tavish's  little 
girl." 

"  That  doesn't  necessarily  prove  she's  quiet. 
But  I  think  I  remember  her  now.  A  little 
brown  with  her  tail  on,  isn't  she  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  that's  the  one.  You  can  see  her  any 
time  you  like." 

"Thanks.     Will  Friday  do?" 
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"  Yes,  Colonel  Lutterworth.  I'll  be  about  the 
place  all  day  on  Friday." 

**  Right.  Then  I'll  be  there  about  three.  I 
will.  And  will  you  come  with  me,  Master,  to 
see  Blakeshaw  doesn't  take  advantage  of  my 
innocence  ?  " 

'*  All  right,"  said  James,  laughing.  "  But  I 
won't  guarantee  to  protect  you,  you  know." 

**  Come  now.  Master,"  Blakeshaw  answered 
reproachfully,  "  I  always  say  I  only  sold  one 
bad  horse  in  my  life,  and  that  was  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  sent  up  two  for  the  South  African 
war,  a  good  one  and  a  bad  one.  They  wouldn't 
take  the  good  one,  and  he's  still  hunting.  But 
the  bad  one  they  jumped  at,  and  at  first  I  felt 
real  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow  that'd  have  to  ride 
her.  But  when  I  saw  them  send  her  off  to 
Liverpool  in  an  open  box  without  a  rug  in  mid- 
winter, I  didn't  feel  so  sorry  for  him,  as  I  knew 
he'd  never  see  her." 

The  runners  were  going  round  for  the  third 
race,  and  a  huge  chestnut  was  wincing  and  draw- 
ing up  a  hind  leg  as  her  surcingle  was  tightened. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  said  James,  looking  at  her 
number  cloth  and  then  at  his  card.  '^  Mr.  J.  L. 
Ashton's  Flashlight.  She's  a  great  lump  of  a 
horse,  isn't  she  ?  Looks  as  if  she  could  go  all 
day  though." 

"  So  she  can,"  Blakeshaw  replied,  ''  and  she 
Hkes  lead  on  her  back  ;  but  she  just  hasn't  got 
the  pace,  I  believe.  An3^way,  she's  never  won  a 
race  for  ever  so  long." 
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The  field  began  to  file  out  on  to  the  course, 
some  quietly,  some  dancing  and  fretting  and 
raking  at  their  bridles,  and  one  old  grey  as  if 
he  were  only  just  keeping  awake.  Their  jockeys, 
impassive  little  men  with  their  heels  tucked 
back  and  their  eyes  looking  between  their 
horses'  ears,  humoured  them  as  it  were  sub- 
consciously. They  were  going  out  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  games,  and  two 
of  them  already  bore  the  tell-tale  patch  of  mud 
on  the  back  of  their  left  shoulder  that  shows  a 
fall,  but  their  thoughts  were  hard  to  read  in 
their  peaked,  still  faces.  They  looked  frail 
and  rather  powerless  over  their  big  mounts  as 
they  sat  in  the  saddle,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  they  had  the  strength  and  condition  to 
drive  an  unwilling,  or  lift  a  tired  horse  over 
those  stiff  fences,  or  to  finish  on  a  beaten  mount, 
that  great  test  of  both  strength  and  condition. 

The  big  chestnut.  Flashlight,  led  at  the  first 
fence,  head  up  and  pulling  double,  and  swung 
over  and  landed  far  beyond  without  a  check  in 
her  stride.  A  little  bay  with  a  bald  face  slipped 
over  on  her  heels,  and  then  the  fence  cracked 
and  bent  before  the  rush  of  the  rest,  who  charged 
it  almost  in  line,  the  old  grey  bringing  up  the 
rear  and  stepping  all  round  a  fallen  jockey  with 
the  skill  born  of  practice. 

Halfway  round  Flashlight  was  still  in  front, 
but  a  powerful -looking  black  called  War  Lord 
was  making  a  determined  attack  on  her  lead. 
He  passed  her  as  they  came  at  the  open  ditch 
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and  rose  half  a  length  in  front  of  her.  She  was 
galloping  stride  for  stride  with  him,  as  horses 
will,  and  took  off  with  him,  naturally  too  soon, 
hit  the  fence  with  her  chest  and  rolled  heavily 
into  the  next  field.  War  Lord  led  by  a  couple 
of  lengths  past  the  Stand,  but  was  caught  again 
in  the  countr}^  by  the  old  grey,  who  soon  dropped 
back  however,  leaving  War  Lord  apparently 
with  the  race  in  hand.  But  the  little  bald-faced 
bay,  who  was  called  Nickname,  had  been  lying 
quietly  half  a  dozen  lengths  behind  him  and  made 
her  effort  as  they  turned  for  the  run-in.  She 
came  with  a  rush  to  his  quarters  and  hung  there, 
creeping  up  under  careful  riding. 

War  Lord  appeared  to  be  galloping  with  every 
ounce  in  him,  but  his  jockey  knew  the  thorough- 
bred will  always  keep  a  length  or  two  in  hand, 
only  to  be  pulled  out  on  an  emergency.  His 
whip  was  in  his  right  hand,  in  this  case  the  wrong 
one.  He  collected  both  reins  in  that  hand  and 
drew  the  whip  out  with  his  left,  swinging  it  be- 
tween his  first  and  second  fingers  till  the  button 
was  down.  He  did  it  beautifully,  as  few  can 
do  it,  and  a  spring-balance  registering  the 
pressure  on  either  rein  would  hardly  have 
quivered.  The  great  black's  stride  neither 
checked  nor  floundered.  Then  twice  he  brought 
the  thick,  light  whalebone  on  to  the  straining 
flank  just  behind  the  surcingle,  not  hard,  but 
perfectly  timed  with  the  horse's  stride,  so  as 
to  open  it  out  and  not  shut  it  up. 

The  short  cush  with  its  broad  leather  keeper 
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could  hardly  have  hurt  the  horse,  but  his  temper 
answered  to  the  insult.  Firm-held,  he  lengthened 
his  stride  collectedly  and  drove  clear  of  the  little 
bay.  But  the  effort  was  his  last.  His  jockey's 
riding  and  his  own  courage  had  got  the  last  bit 
out  of  him,  and  the  result  of  the  race  now  de- 
pended on  whether  Nickname  was  in  a  like  case. 

She  was  not.  She  had  been  almost  resting 
as  she  hung  on  to  his  quarters  after  her  first 
rush  and  was  now  quite  ready  to  make  another. 
The  great  black's  effort  had  not  taken  the  heart 
out  of  her  and  she  came  gamely  on  to  tackle  him 
again . 

She  seemed  to  shoot  up  to  his  girths  almost  in 
an  instant.  But  from  thenceforward  it  was 
sheer  hard  battling  in  w^hich  freshness  told  its 
tale,  and  the  white  nose  had  moved  slowly  up 
past  the  black  when  the  box  was  still  a  length 
away . 


CHAPTER   III 

"  The  jointed  tandem,  ticklish  team, 
Each  youthful  Jehu's  fondest  dream." 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  How  the  Old  Horse  won  the  Bet. 

As  Mr.  Barrett  went  out  to  meet  his  horse  he  was 
visibly  swelhng  with  pride.  Mr.  Barrett  was 
the  owner  of  Nickname,  as  well  as  of  three  or 
four  equally  hard-worked  horses,  which  he 
trained,  and  usually  rode,  himself,  but  in  his 
leisure  moments  he  kept  a  barber's  shop  in 
Exeter.  The  worst  of  having  two  roles  in  life 
is  that  one  is  apt  to  look  more  like  the  part  one 
is  not  playing  at  the  moment  than  the  other, 
as  somebody  has  remarked  about  gentleman 
jockeys.  But  Mr.  Barrett  avoided  that  common 
error,  and  while  he  looked  quite  the  jockey  when 
he  was  thrown  up  on  to  one  of  his  'chasers,  he 
was  no  less  the  complete  barber  when,  white- 
aproned  and  with  a  comb  behind  his  ear,  he 
bowed  his  customers  into  his  tonsorial  chair. 

Nickname  had  been  unfortunate  of  late  and 
had  been  given  a  weight  that  Mr.  Barrett  could 
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not  manage,  but  the  little  man  beamed  all  over 
his  round,  cheerful  face  as  he  heard  the  burst  of 
cheering  that  greeted  his  appearance.  When 
her  jocke}^  had  taken  off  her  saddle  to  weigh  in, 
he  bent  down  and  began  to  unwind  the  com- 
plicated bandages  a  'chaser  seems  to  need, 
while  the  mare  stood  panting,  her  thin  scarlet 
nostrils  distended  and  a  cloud  of  steam  rising 
from  her  as  she  dried  in  patches.  He  was  fond 
of  his  horses  and  he  wished  the  mare  had  not 
got  to  be  sold.  He  was  a  very  popular  figure 
on  the  course,  and  the  crowd  soon  began  to 
congratulate  him  in  their  own  way  ;  but  the  chaff 
seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  him,  and  he  stood 
up  from  his  work  with  the  smile  still  on  his  face, 
leaving  a  patch  of  cotton-wool  still  adhering 
to  the  mare's  legs,  an  omission  that  was  at  once 
pointed  out  to  him,  "  Now  then,  Gov'nor,  pick 
up  that  cotton-wool.  Yu'll  be  wanting  'un  for 
the  next  chap  as  yu  cut  shaving." 

But  Mr.  Barrett  did  not  have  to  part  with  his 
mare  after  all.  Much  to  the  auctioneer's  disgust, 
the  crowd  good-naturedly  refused  to  bid  for 
"  Nickname,  a  bay  mare  by  Knick- Knack — 
Nameless,"  and  he  and  Nickname  departed  in 
triumph  together. 

"  Now,"  said  the  auctioneer,  "  now,  gentle- 
men, I've  something  to  bring  to  your  notice  for 
which  I  fancy  the  bidding  will  be  brisk.  Bring 
her  in,  Joe.  To  be  sold  absolutely  without 
reserve.  Flashlight,  a  chestnut  mare  by  Mag- 
nesium— Flair.     Aged.     As   you    know,   gentle- 
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men,  this  mare  was  leading  in  the  last  race 
when  she  had  the  misfortune  to  fall.  A  winner 
many  times  and  with  as  many  more  races  still 
in  her.  As  you  can  see  for  yourselves,  a  mare 
of  immense  scope  and  power.  Now  what  shall 
I  start  the  bidding  at  ?  Fifty  ?  Will  any 
gentleman  sa}'  fifty  to  begin  the  bidding  ?  " 
But  no  gentleman  said  fifty,  and  the  auctioneer, 
with  an  air  of  pained  surprise,  receded  to  forty, 
thirty,  twenty,  and  ten  without  finding  anyone 
anxious  to  repeat  the  words  after  him.  ''  Come 
now,"  he  wheedled,  "  some  one  must  say  ten. 
Only  ten  pounds  for  this  lashing  great  mare, 
winner  of  races.  Why,  she's  worth  that  to  fetch 
your  letters  from  the  post  ;  she's  worth  that  to 
carry  you  home  from  the  Moorland  Farmer  on 

market  nights  ;    she's  worth  that  to — to " 

Here  he  caught  sight  of  James,  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd — "  Yes,  sir,  she's  worth  that 
to  feed  your  hounds  on  !  " 

James  joined  in  the  laugh.  He  rather  liked 
the  mare,  and  she  seemed  to  jump  all  right  too 
and  had  only  been  brought  down  by  a  trick. 
"  Five,"  he  said.  xAfter  all,  she  was  worth 
nearly  that  for  the  auctioneer's  suggestion. 
The  latter  accepted  the  bid  hopefully,  as  an 
earnest  of  better  things.  But  the  better  things 
came  not,  and,  rather  to  James's  regret,  he  found 
himself  the  owner  of  the  huge  quadruped,  whom 
Tom  Withycombe  took  over  with  an  air  of 
dignified  disgust.  The  Colonel  was  delighted, 
of  course  :  he  instanced  all  the  National  winners 
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that  had  been  bought  cheaply,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  mare  would  be  yet  another,  and 
generally  made  himself  such  a  nuisance  that 
James,  who  feared  that  his  chaff  was  only  too 
well  deserved,  turned  from  him  in  disgust  and 
sought  the  line  of  carriages  on  the  far  side  of  the 
course  and  did  not  see  him  again  till  after  the 
last  race. 

As  they  were  putting-to  their  horses  in  the  inn 
yard,  old  Tom  came  up  with  a  very  long  face. 
His  new  charge  had  apparently  been  giving  him 
a  certain  amount  of  trouble  by  resolutely  refusing 
to  be  led.  Tom  had  tried  on  foot  and  from  his 
horse,  but  neither  way  was  the  least  good,  and  he 
had  only  just  arrived  at  the  inn,  having  ap- 
parently from  his  account  carried  the  mare  most 
of  the  way.  Ridden  she  could  not  be,  as  she 
had  smashed  the  saddle  in  her  fall  and  driven 
the  cantle-plate  into  her  back. 

"  Extraordinarily  lucky,"  the  Colonel  said, 
after  Tom's  complaint  had  finished.  "  Extra- 
ordinarily lucky  that  I  happened  to  leave  my 
lead  harness  at  Mardon's  to  get  it  overhauled." 

"  Yes,"  replied  James,  annoyed  at  the  inter- 
ruption and  not  seeing  its  purpose,  "  we  can 
take  it  back  with  us." 

"  We  can.  And  we  can  take  your  valuable 
mare  back  with  us  too,  the  one  on  the  other." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  suggest " 

"  I  do.  She  mayn't  lead,  but  she's  sure  to  go 
in  tandem.     They  always  do." 

"  Oh,  she'll  go,  all  right.     I  don't  doubt  that. 
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But  you  can't  mean  seriously  to  suggest  that  we 
should  put  her  in,  surely  ?  I  don't  suppose  she's 
ever  been  in  traces  in  her  life." 

"  Do  her  good.  It  will.  I  used  to  drive  every 
horse  in  my  troop  in  tandem,  and  as  soon  as  any 
two  of  them  showed  signs  of  going  together,  I  'd 
get  two  more.  It's  much  more  exciting  driving 
*em  if  they  don't  know  the  game." 

"  So  I  should  imagine.  Rather  too  exciting 
for  me.  Why,  we'll  kill  ourselves,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  people,  before  we  get  out  of  the  Market 
Place." 

*'  We'll  put  'em  in  outside  the  town,  if  you 
like.  And  can  you  think  of  a  better  way?" 
argued  the  Colonel  persuasively.  "  The  mare 
can't  be  ridden  and  won't  lead.  It's  better  than 
putting  her  up  on  the  back  seat,  anyway.  And 
she's  quite  fresh,  you  know.  She  didn't  get 
half-way  round  the  first  time." 

James  advanced  several  more  reasons  of 
weight  against  the  absurd  idea,  but  the  boyish 
side  of  the  Colonel's  nature  was  firmly  in  the 
ascendant  and  he  bore  them  all  down.  Tom, 
who  kept  his  opinions  on  the  proceeding  to  him- 
self, coaxed  the  chestnut  with  great  difficulty 
out  of  the  town,  where  the  cart  overtook  him. 
He  passed  her  reins  up  through  their  terrets  to 
the  Colonel,  who  had  the  prudence  to  keep  them 
unbuckled. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  latter,  "  trot  her  on, 
and  you.  Argent,  hook  up  her  traces  as  she 
goes." 
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But  Flashlight  resolutely  refused  to  trot,  or 
even  move. 

"  Fasten  her  traces,  Master/'  continued  the 
Colonel,  "  and  then  jump  up  beside  me." 

The  mare  stood  quietly  in  her  place  and  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  to  remain  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  for  any  length  of  time,  but  luckily 
a  motor  came  up  from  behind  and,  on  seeing  the 
obstruction,  let  off  a  marvellously  penetrating 
and  objectionable  alarm  horn.  Flashlight  an- 
swered to  it  like  the  spur  and  gave  a  bound  that 
brought  her  up  against  her  collar.  She  halted, 
not  knowing  what  this  strange  restraint  might 
be,  and  stood  quivering  and  lighth^  sweating. 

**  The  people  in  the  motor  be  a-cussing  horrible, 
sir,"  Tom  Withy  combe  remarked  in  a  detached 
way,  as  if  he  refused  to  hold  himself  responsible 
either  for  the  language  or  its  cause. 

"You  surprise  me,  Tom,"  answered  the  Colonel. 

"  And  they  can't  stop  the  motor  neither  and 
they'll  be  into  your  tail-board  in  a  moment,  sir," 
Tom  went  on  still  more  detachedly. 

"  Excellent  !  "  answered  the  Colonel,  as  if  he 
had  just  heard  some  good  news.  "  Excellent  I 
But  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  fan  'em,  and  that  I 
don't  like.     However,  needs  must " 

The  Colonel  prided  himself  on  his  whip-work, 
and  never  was  it  more  pedantically  correct 
than  in  moments  of  emergency.  To  the  eye 
his  wrist  was  motionless,  but  the  whalebone  of 
his  Swaine  and  Adeney  was  describing  wicked 
little  circles  in  the  air.  and  the  slender  white 
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doeskin  coils  were  rippling  off  the  stick,  smooth 
as  pine-shavings  under  a  jack-plane.  When  the 
full  arc  swung  out,  he  let  go  the  whipcord  and 
it  spat  out  past  James,  and  swerved  round 
behind  the  near  wheel  of  the  cart.  There  was 
a  hardly  audible  fluff  as  it  reached  its  full 
length,  and  then  it  began  to  travel  forward 
just  clear  of  the  ground,  straight  and  light  as  a 
dry-fly  seeking  that  last  sucking  intake  of  water 
among  the  alder  roots.  It  seemed  to  move 
very  slowly  till  it  was  under  the  leader-bars, 
and  then  the  Colonel  turned  his  wrist  and  it 
woke  into  vicious  life.  At  the  last  moment  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  it  cracked  sharply  just 
clear  of  the  mare's  near  hock  instead  of  encircling 
it. 

But  it  was  enough.  She  plunged  forward 
again,  but  this  time  was  not  brought  up  by 
her  collar.  For  the  long  thong  had  been  per- 
forming evolutions  too  quick  for  the  eye  to 
follow,  but  which  resulted  in  the  unheld  double- 
thong  lighting  on  the  back  of  Ball's  gig-horse 
just  hard  enough  to  make  him  jump  too.  And 
then  they  started.     At  the  gallop. 

"  Lucky  I'd  learnt  that  trick  of  dropping  a 
double-thong  on  to  a  wheeler  without  catching 
the  lash  first,"  said  the  Colonel,  as  they  swung 
wildly  down  the  road.  "  There  was  no  time  for 
anything  else .  And  your  fine  new  horse  wouldn  't 
have  started  at  all  if  she'd  met  her  collar  again. 
I  fancy  we  cut  it  a  leetle  fine  as  it  was,  didn't 
we  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  a  leetle/*  answered  James  drily.  "  I 
should  say  the  lamps  of  the  car  were  between 
our  wheels." 

"  Very  nicely  timed  then.  Going  quite  pret- 
tily together  already,  aren't  they  ?  " 

Few  men  would  have  agreed  with  the  Colonel. 
The  chestnut  and  Ball's  gig-horse  were  only 
together  insomuch  as  reins  and  traces  kept 
them  so.  The  chestnut,  with  ears  laid  back 
and  tail  tucked  in,  was  yawing  across  the  road 
in  her  gallop  as  she  tried  to  escape  from  that 
clinging  horror  round  her  neck.  Only  an  iron 
wrist  kept  her  on  the  macadam  at  all.  And 
the  wheeler  had  caught  the  infection  of  her 
rattling  hoofs  and  had  laid  himself  down  to 
come  up  with  her. 

The  Colonel  tilted  his  whip  ever  such  a  little 
and  the  lash  came  back  to  his  hand,  like  a  dog 
to  a  whistle.  The  chestnut  sought  the  left- 
hand  ditch,  and  the  wheeler,  seeing  his  way 
clear,  put  in  a  spurt  to  pass  her.  The  Colonel 
hooked  a  careless  forefinger  over  the  two  reins 
that  issued  from  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  his  other  hand,  and  frustrated  both 
attempts. 

"  That's  the  best  of  the  Beaufort  grip,"  he 
said.  "  You  can  straighten  'em  so  easily. 
Now,  just  behave  for  a  moment,  please,  will 
you  ?  " 

He  swung  his  whip  out-board  and  brought 
it  back  with  a  "  swo-osh  "  too  low  for  the  horses 
to  hear.    "  Five,"  he  said,  watching  the  double- 
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thong  nestling  up  the  stick  in  silent  coils. 
"  Dear  me  I  Must  be  out  of  practice,"  and  he 
shook  them  off  impatiently. 

The  hedge  grew  high  on  his  whip-hand  just 
here,  and  he  had  to  catch  his  next  effort  the 
reverse  way  above  his  head.  This  time  the 
coils  rattled  up  the  stick  like  boughs  tapping 
on  a  window-pane. 

"  That's  better,"  he  remarked,  as  he  brought 
it  down  and  looked  at  it.  "  That's  better. 
Might  have  been  laid  on  by  hand  and  tied  with 
white  silk,  Olympia  style." 

James's  objections  to  the  Colonel's  hare- 
brained scheme  now,  when  it  was  too  late, 
became  more  fixed  than  ever,  and  he  wished 
he  had  voiced  them  more  firmly,  though  he 
doubted  if  it  would  have  done  much  good  :  he 
knew  of  old  that  the  Colonel,  his  mind  once 
fixed  on  a  scheme,  was  hard  to  turn  from  it, 
however  ridiculous  or  dangerous  it  might  be. 

The  latter  appeared  to  be  now  thoroughly 
happy.  A  faint  smile  hovered  under  his  clipped 
grey  moustache,  his  hat  was  tilted  jauntily  a 
fraction  on  one  side,  and  a  half-burnt  cigar 
shed  a  train  of  ash  and  sparks  in  his  wake. 
Indeed  he  might  have  been  driving  in  the 
Park,  so  correct  was  he  in  every  detail  of  his 
craft,  if  that  lurking  smile  had  not  illuminated 
his  face  and  showed  it  was  some  spice  of  the 
unordinary  that  was  pleasing  him.  James  had 
to  admit  to  himself  that  he  was  really  driving 
very  well.     At  first  he  had  tried  by  humouring, 
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and  then  by  force,  to  bring  his  leader  back  to 
him  and  clear  of  her  collar,  whose  restraint  was 
maddening  her.  That  being  impossible,  he 
next  let  her  take  all  the  weight  and  drew  back 
his  wheeler  to  save  him,  giving  the  mare  her 
head  and  only  forcing  her  out  at  the  corners, 
of  which  there  were  many,  by  a  firm-held  two- 
foot  point. 

It  was  after  they  had  flashed  through  a  cross- 
roads, nearly  scraping  the  paint  off  the  bonnet 
of  another  motor,  held  skidding  on  the  brakes, 
that  James  spoke.  "  I  suppose  3^ou  are  enjoying 
this,  aren't  you,  Colonel  ?  "   he  asked. 

*'  So-so,  my  boy,"  replied  the  latter,  dropping 
his  double-thong  caressingly  on  to  Ball's  gig- 
horse,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  the  pace — "  so- 
so.     Aren't  you  ?  " 

"  It's  exciting,  at  any  rate.  How  do  you 
reckon  it'll  end  ?  " 

The  Colonel  did  not  answer  at  once.  They 
had  come  to  the  brink  of  a  steep  hill,  and  he 
was  engaged  in  trying  to  haul  in  the  maddened 
chestnut  so  that  she  shouldn't  pull  the  cart  on 
to  the  wheeler  while  going  down  it.  After  he 
had  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  he  said, 
"  End  ?  I  hope  it'll  end  by  that  beautiful  new 
purchase  of  yours  getting  tired,  but  of  course  there 
are  several  other  ways  in  which  it  may  end." 

They  flashed  down  the  hill,  through  the 
"  splash  "  running  at  its  bottom — an  iron 
support  to  its  footbridge's  guard-rail  snapping 
off  a  back  step  from  the  dog-cart — and  breasted 
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the  opposite  slope  at  the  same  pace  at  which 
they  had  started. 

They  rattled,  breakneck,  along  smooth  white 
roads.  They  lurched  and  swung  through  narrow 
lanes,  where  the  meeting  boughs  kept  the  Colonel 
ducking  to  protect  his  hat  and  the  ruts  held  the 
wheels  till  they  disengaged  with  a  jerk  as  the 
cart  swerved.  They  avoided,  by  the  greatest 
possible  luck  and  the  least  possible  space, 
cows  going  home  to  be  milked,  boys  driving 
the  cows,  hens,  dogs,  sheep,  and  all  the  varied 
throng  whose  right  to  the  King's  highway  is 
sometimes  denied,  though  their  owners  pay  at 
least  their  share  to  its  upkeep.  They  swung, 
on  one  wheel  and  leaning  frantically  inwards, 
round  blind  corners  to  be  met  by  waggons 
nearly  blocking  the  road.  They  seemed  only  to 
scrape  past  these  to  fall  sicklily  down  enormous 
hills,  whose  bottoms  they  reached  feeling  as  if 
they  were  stepping  out  of  a  lift,  and  to  swoop 
up  mountains  whose  dizzy  slopes  had  no  appar- 
ent effect  on  the  speed  of  that  tireless  chestnut. 

"Still  got  your  card,  James?"  at  length 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  Yes,"  answered  James,  ducking  to  avoid  a 
bough,  and  struggling  against  the  exhilaration  of 
the  adventure. 

"  Then  tell  me  who  trained  that  yellow  beast." 

"  Tavish,  as  far  as  I  remember." 

"  He's  done  his  job  well.  He  has.  If  ever  I 
want  a  horse  trained  again,  I'll  give  him  to 
Tavish." 
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The  Colonel  clipped  his  left  thumb  over  the 
silver  band  of  his  whip,  where  pigskin  and 
rabbit-bitten  holly  joined,  to  give  his  right 
hand  leisure  to  throw  aw^ay  his  cigar.  "  Still,  I 
fanc}^  she's  beginning  to  fail  a  little.  I'll  see  if 
I  can  do  anything  with  her  up  this  hill."  They 
had  reached  the  long  climb  up  on  to  the  moor, 
and  the  Colonel's  determination  was  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  gate 
across  it  about  half-way  up.  He  did  finally 
manage  to  pull  her  into  a  canter  and  from  that 
into  a  walk,  and  she  stopped  quietly  enough 
when  she  came  to  the  gate.  Both  the  horses 
and  driver  had  a  well-earned  rest,  and  after  that 
Flashlight,  being  let  gentl}^  into  her  collar, 
seemed  to  settle  down,  and  they  finally  turned 
quietly  enough  into  the  gate  of  Lew  Monachorum. 

"  Tell  you  what,  Argent,"  now  said  the 
Colonel,  "  if  you'll  give  my  horse  a  bucket  of 
gruel  and  let  me  wait  in  the  hall,  I  wish  you'd 
change  and  come  on  with  me  and  dine,  if  you 
don't  mind  walking  back." 

"  I  should  like  to  very  much  indeed.  I'll 
jump  out  here  and  dash  upstairs  and  change, 
if  you'll  drive  round  and  tell  them  about  the 
gruel,"  replied  James.  He  thought  the  Colonel 
might  just  as  well  introduce  Flashlight  to  Jan 
as  himself.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  a  little 
nervous  as  to  what  that  laudator  temporis  acti 
would  make  of  his  new  purchase. 


CHAPTER    IV 


Enid  Lutterworth  looked  up  from  her  book 
and  round  the  httle  drawing-room  of  Buckleigh 
Cross,  as  the  Colonel's  house  was  called,  borrowing 
the  name  from  the  meeting  of  the  roads  at  its 
gate.  She  had  seen  the  room  for  the  first  time 
the  night  before,  and  as  it  stood  it  did  not 
please  her,  though  it  was  obviously  a  room  of 
great  possibilities.  Long  and  low  and  narrow, 
it  looked  out  on  to  the  garden  through  three 
high  French  windows.  The  symmetry  of  its 
shape  was  relieved  by  a  recess  at  one  end  and 
at  the  other  by  a  door  which  curiously  cut  off 
a  corner  of  the  room  and  was  raised  on  two 
shallow  steps.  From  its  shape  and  well-balanced 
proportions  it  might  be  made  a  room  full  of  its 
own  distinctive  charm,  she  thought. 

What  the  Colonel  had  made  of  it  was  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  various  products  of  his  sport  and 
travel  that  he  could  not  cram  into  his  study  or 
the  hall.  In  keeping  there,  they  looked  incon- 
gruous in  this  quaint,  typically  English  room. 

39 
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Flaring,  misshapen  bowls  of  Benares  brass ; 
unrestful  Kashmiri  carvings  in  shisham  wood 
and  embroidered  white  numdahs  ;  cheap-looking 
hangings  of  red  cotton  adorned  with  odds  and 
ends  of  looking-glass,  probably  manufactured 
in  Manchester,  though  bought  in  Delhi  ;  a  long 
jezail  open  to  the  same  doubt,  since  the  modern 
Pathan  conducts  his  blood-feuds  with  the  help 
of  a  Lee-Enfield,  and  prefers  the  Mark  VII  at 
that  ;  a  panther  skin  exasperatingly  spotted 
and  a  tiger  skin  exasperatingly  striped  ;  a 
Japanese  folding  mirror  ;  two  suits  of  chain 
armour  from  the  Sudan,  interesting  in  that 
one  was  a  modern  native  copy  of  the  other,  left 
behind  by  some  luckless  Crusader,  though  both 
had  been  used  against  us  in  '97  ;  an  enormous 
and  very  bad  photograph  of  a  rakish-looking 
pony  looking  nervously  at  a  table-load  of  silver 
and  with  a  native  boy  on  his  back.  Written  on 
the  mounting  in  the  Colonel's  bold  handwriting 
was  :*'  Fl^dng  Start.  Aviator — Redstart.  W. I. T.C. 
14-0  3/4."  While  pinned  round  the  frame  were 
a  score  of  horse-show  rosettes.  There  were 
other  unconnected  odds  and  ends  by  the  score, 
till  the  room  felt  as  restful  as  Paddington 
Station  on  a  Bank  Holida}^ 

Enid  half-shut  her  eyes  and  tried  to  imagine 
it  in  other  guise.  Cool,  blue-grey  walls — the 
room  was  a  sun-trap  and  could  stand  that — 
curtains  falhng  in  gracious  folds  by  the  windows, 
some  water-colours  to  carry  out  the  colour- 
scheme  of  the  walls — she  had  brought  one  with 
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her,  "  Temps  Gris/'  by  a  French  artist,  that 
could  act  as  key-note — soft  chintzes  on  the 
chairs,  perhaps  with  a  hint  of  subdued  purple 
in  them.  The  carpet,  a  really  good  Persian  one 
bought  by  her  father  in  Peshawar,  could  be 
kept  :  it  would  add  a  note  of  colour  to  the  quiet 
room.  And  the  wood-work,  at  present  pains- 
takingly grained  ?  Black,  white,  or  a  deeper 
shade  of  the  wall-paper  ?  The  first  seemed 
glaring,  the  second  cold,  and  the  third  a  little 
obvious.  On  the  whole,  she  thought  black  would 
be  best  and  then  she  could  use  that  high,  narrow 
mirror  of  carved  black  oak  that  she  had  found 
in  her  room  ;  turned  on  its  side  it  would  fit  over 
the  mantelpiece. 

The  room  at  present  was  horribly  Anglo- 
Indian  and  might  have  been  transported  straight 
from  Cheltenham.  And  Enid  Lutterworth  did 
not  care  particularly  to  be  reminded  of  India. 
She  had  gone  out  there  straight  from  the  school- 
room to  keep  house  for  her  father  during  the 
last  year  of  his  command,  and  somehow  the 
country  with  its  lack  of  atmosphere  had  jarred 
on  her.  When  the  Colonel  retired  on  half-pay, 
he  came  to  live  at  Buckleigh  Cross,  which  had 
been  left  to  him  by  a  distant  cousin  some  time 
before. 

His  stay  at  Buckleigh  was  supposed  to  be  a 
short  one,  for  he  hoped  for  a  brigade,  and  Enid 
had  gone  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  with  whom  she 
had  spent  her  childhood.  The  months  followed 
on  each  other  and  the  brigade  came  not,  yet  Enid 
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was  still  with  Miss  Lutterworth  in  Shropshire. 
For  the  old  lady  was  very  fond  of  the  girl  and, 
using  her  loneliness  as  a  cloak  for  her  affection, 
begged  her  to  stay  on. 

Neither  the  Colonel  nor  Enid  quite  approved 
of  being  thus  separated,  but  Miss  Lutterworth 
was  a  masterful  old  lady  of  whom  her  brother 
was  very  afraid  and  her  niece  ver}'  fond.  She 
reminded  the  Colonel  that  he  was  only  living 
temporarily  at  Buckleigh  and  he  could  hardly 
expect  a  young  girl  to  live  "  in  a  house  without 
any  furniture  in  it  as  likely  as  not,  and  which 
you  may  be  leaving  at  any  moment."  She  also 
kindly  said  that  he  might  come  and  see  his 
daughter  for  as  long  as  he  liked  either  at  White- 
Stones  or  in  London. 

So  it  had  taken  the  Colonel  nearly  two  years 
to  rescue  his  daughter  from  the  hands  of  his 
sister,  and  very  long  years  they  had  seemed  to 
him,  in  spite  of  his  frequently  taking  advantage 
of  his  permission  to  visit  her. 

Enid  was  still  viewing  the  room  as  she  wished 
it  to  be  when  she  heard  the  dog-cart  drive  up, 
and  her  father  came  in.  "I've  brought  the 
Master  to  dinner,  Enid,"  he  said.  "  Til  be 
changed  in  thirteen  minutes,"  and  he  was  gone 
again. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Enid,  rising  from  her 
chair,  her  eyes  reluctantly  unfocussing  them- 
selves from  the  blue-grey  of  her  imaginary  walls 
and  resting  on  the  brick-red  of  James's  face  with 
something  of  a  shock.     "  That's  a  shade  I  must 
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avoid,"  she  caught  herself  thinking,  her  mind 
still  on  the  wall-paper,  and,  a  little  confused 
by  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  she  plunged  into 
conversation,  asking  about  the  races  and  de- 
scribing her  luncheon. 

The  Colonel  appeared  at  the  end  of  his  thirteen 
minutes  and  they  went  in  to  dinner. 

"  Argent  bought  a  horse  to-day,  Enid,"  he 
began,  "  but  he  couldn't  get  it  home  himself 
and  I  had  to  do  it  for  him." 

"  Indeed,"  retorted  James,  "  I  should  have 
said  that  the  horse  brought  you  home." 

"  We  did  it  between  us,"  answered  the  Colonel. 
*'  We  did.  What  they  call  in  the  tactics  books 
co-ordination  of  action  resulting  from  homo- 
geneity of  thought.  A  Japanese  Staff  idea,  I 
believe." 

'*  You  didn't  tell  me  you  had  bought  a  horse, 
Mr.  Argent,"  said  Enid,  "  and  I'm  rather  in- 
terested in  buying  horses.  My  aunt  is  giving 
me  one  and  father  is  going  to  buy  it  for  me." 

"  Well,  I  bought  this  one  by  mistake,  you 
see,"  answered  James.  "  I  usually  do,  but  then 
I  only  find  out  the  mistake  when  I  get  them 
home.  But  this  time  I  didn't  mean  to  buy  the 
horse  at  all."  And  he  described  the  auction 
and  subsequent  drive.  *'  I  think  the  Colonel 
has  a  horse  in  eye  for  you  :  he  was  talking  to 
Blakeshaw  about  one  to-day  that  might  suit 
you." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Blakeshaw  ?  " 

**  Oh,  he  farms  Three  Barrows,  but  he  generally 
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has  a  nice  young  horse  or  two  to  sell  as  well. 
He's  a  great  supporter  of  the  hunt  and  rides  a 
young  one  so  that  you  think  it's  made — till  you 
try  it.  However,  they  soon  are  made  with  him. 
I  think  your  father  w^ants  you  to  go  over  there 
on  Friday  to  see  the  horse,  so  you'll  meet  him 
then." 

"  Don't  forget  you're  coming  too,"  put  in  the 
Colonel . 

**  I  hadn't,"  answered  James.  "  I'll  drive 
you  over.  I'm  rather  nervous  about  your 
driving  after  to-day." 

"  I  think  you're  quite  right,"  said  Enid. 
"  They  always  said  of  him  in  India  that  he  was 
moderately  sane  as  long  as  he  was  off  a  horse." 

Her  father,  who  took  this  as  a  high  compli- 
ment, busied  himself  with  his  fish.  "  You  know 
I'd  never  seen  Dartmoor  till  3'esterday,  and  it 
seems  quite  different  from  any  part  of  the  world 
I've  ever  been  in,  but  I  think  I  rather  like  it." 

"  I  don't  think  you'll  go  on  rather  Hking  it," 
answered  James.  Usually  rather  shy  and  mono- 
syllabic, his  feeling  for  the  Forest  gave  him 
freedom  of  speech.  "  You  may  possibly  hate 
it,  and  I  can  understand  people  hating  it,  either 
because  they  think  it  dull — to  live  on,  I  mean — 
or  because  they  think  it  cruel.  You  will,  I 
think,  more  likely  grow  to  love  it,  but  it  must 
appeal  to  you  strongly  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  Ye-es,  I  see  what  you  mean.  But  I  don't 
think  I  shall  find  it  dull.  The  people  seem  very 
nice,  even  if  they  do  all  live  ten  miles  away. 
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And  they  are  very  hospitable,  aren't  they  ?  I 
thought  it  very  nice  of  the  Mannings  asking  me 
to  lunch  to-day,  though  they  had  never  met 
me. 

"  Ball  was  waiting  for  his  horse  when  I  got 
round  to  the  stables  after  dropping  you  at  the 
front  door,  and  I  had  to  confess  to  him  that  I'd 
got  rather  more  use  out  of  him  than  I'd  in- 
tended," put  in  the  Colonel,  looking  rather  like 
a  schoolboy  caught  in  a  scrape.  "  He  didn't 
seem  to  mind,  though,  when  I'd  added  a  bit  to 
the  hire  and  told  him  that  I  did  it  to  oblige 
you." 

"  Did  it  to Oh,   thank  you  very  much, 

Colonel.  I  hadn't  looked  at  it  quite  in  that 
light  before,"  answered  James,  a  little  drily. 

"  You  surely  didn't  imagine  I  did  it  to  please 
myself  ?  "  asked  the  other  severely.  "  But  there 
was  no  other  way  of  getting  your  horse  home." 

"  I  see,"  said  James  meekly. 

The  Colonel,  having  vindicated  his  dignity 
and  conclusively  proved  that  he  was  actuated 
by  no  spirit  of  mere  boyish  mischief,  turned  to 
his  daughter,  just  too  late  to  catch  a  faint 
quiver  of  her  lips,  though  James  was  not. 
"  Do  you  like  the  drawing-room?  "  he  demanded 
abruptly. 

Enid  was  startled  at  the  question.  She  had 
purposely  said  nothing  about  the  room,  and  had 
not  expected  such  insight  on  his  part. 

**  I  don't  think  I  do,"  she  replied  truthfully. 
"  That  is,  I  think  the  shape  is  very  nice,  but 
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there  are  rather  too  many   things  in   it — don't 
you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  ?  I  don't  know  an^'-thing  about  drawing- 
rooms,  not  even  their  measurements,"  he  an- 
swered, as  if  a  drawing-room  was  hke  a  polo- 
ground,  so  wide  without  boards  and  so  wide 
with  them.  ''  But  I  will  have  an3^thing  you  don't 
like  moved  out.  Would  you  like  anything  else 
done  to  it  ?  " 

"  I  did  think  it  might  be  altered  a  little,  but 
don't  you  like  it  best  as  it  is  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  it  when  you've  done 
with  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 
Argent's  hall  is  covered  with  black  oak  and 
very  jolly  it  looks.  Would  you  like  it  like 
that  ?  Deal  planks  and  some  shilling  bottles 
of  dark  oak  stain  and  there  you  are." 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  quite  do,"  laughed 
Enid.  "  And  I  hate  even  real  black  oak  once 
it's  been  moved  from  the  place  it  darkened  in, 
you  know.  It  seems  to  lose  all  its  meaning  at 
once.  I  never  can  understand  anyone  wanting 
to  buy  other  people's  black  oak,  any  more  than 
I  can  understand  them  wanting  to  buy  other 
people's  historic  houses.     It's  Hke — like " 

"  Getting  somebody  else  to  colour  your  pipes 
for  you  ?  "  put  in  the  Colonel  helpfully. 

"  Exactly  !  "  answered  Enid,  laughing  again. 
"  Is  your  oak  carved,  Mr.  Argent  ?  " 

"  Yes,  some  of  it  is.     Won't  you  come  to  tea 
on  Sunday  and  see  it  ?  " 
.    •  Thank  you,"  said  Enid  slowly.    "  I  should 
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like  to  very  much,  if  father  isn't  doing  anything 
else." 

The  Colonel  said  he  was  free,  and  the  talk 
drifted  on  till  the  girl  left  the  room.  When  they 
followed  they  found  her  at  the  piano,  drawing 
snatches  of  music  from  the  stiff  yellow  keys. 

"  Is  it  in  tune  ?  "  her  father  wanted  to  know. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  it  hasn't  been  used 
much,  has  it  ?  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge  since  I  came  here. 
I  got  it  thrown  in  with  The  Warrener,  you  know. 
I  rather  doubted  his  wind,  and  Rowleigh  said 
he'd  only  one  thing  in  his  stable  that  made  a 
noise  and  that  was  a  piano.  Sure  enough,  there 
it  was  in  an  old  loose  box,"  so  I  took  them  both 
and  one's  been  as  quiet  as  the  other  since  I  had 
them." 

Enid  laughed.  '*  I  hope  The  Warrener  won^t 
break  his  silence  now  the  piano  has,"  she  said. 
"  Will  you  sing  one  of  your  old  songs  ?  I  think 
I  still  know  the  accompaniments." 

'*  You  sing  something  first,"  said  he,  and  the 
girl  began  : 

A  qui  salt  aimer  les  hemes  sont  roses, 
Car  c'est  le  Bonheur  qu'elles  font  germer 
En  I'Eden  secret  des  Amours  ^closes. 

Les  heures  sont  roses 

A  qui  sait  aimer. 

A  qui  sait  rSver  les  heures  sont  grises, 
Car  c'est  le  Souci  qu'elles  font  lever 
Dans  le  coeur  troubl6  par  d'am^res  crises. 

Les  heures  sont  grises 

A  qui  sait  rfiver. 
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A  qui  salt  souffrir  les  heures  sont  noires, 
Car  c'est  la  Douleur  qu'elles  font  murir 
En  I'ame  blessee  au  choc  des  deboires. 

Les  heures  sont  noires 

A  qui  sait  souffrir. 

A  qui  sait  mourir  les  heures  sont  blanches, 
Car  c'est  le  Repos  qu'elles  font  fleurir 
Au  coeur  d6tache  des  vitales  branches. 

Les  heures  sont  blanches 

A  qui  sait  mourir. 

There  was  a  little  silence  when  she  had 
finished,  the  last  notes  seeming  to  linger  in  the 
air,  though  no  longer  audible.  Then,  her  fingers 
still  resting  on  the  keys,  she  turned  and  said, 
"  Now,  will  you  sing  '  The  Rideable  Boar,' 
father  ?  Have  you  ever  heard  him  sing  that, 
Mr.  Argent  ?  He  wrote  it  himself,"  nodding 
triumphantly  at  the  Colonel,  who  blushed  to 
find  his  fame  made  known.  She  rattled  off  the 
preliminary  bars,  and  her  father  was  launched 
almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it. 

The  big  grey  boar  has  broken  free, 
He's  burst  through  the  jhow  and  made  his  law, 
And  the  leading  spear  has  his  point  aloft 
To  show  he's  a  rideable  boar. 

''  Now  then  for  the  chorus/'  he  said,  warming 
to  his  work,  and  they  joined  in  : 

Rideable  ?     Ay,  and  six  inch  more  I 
From  crest  to  dust  he's  thirty-four. 
With  eight-inch  ivory  in  his  jaw. 
That  sizeable,  rideable  boar, 
That  rideable,  slay  able  boar  ! 
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After  he  had  finished  that  he  sang  **  Over  the 
valley,  over  the  level,"  the  greatest  of  all  pig- 
hunting  songs,  and  as  he  sang  he  seemed  to 
see  again  the  dinner  at  which  he  had  sung  it 
of  his  right.  The  great  tent  nearly  filled  by 
the  long  table,  the  two  rows  of  lean,  sun-tanned 
faces  turned  towards  him,  and  through  the 
open  tent-flap  the  restless  horse-lines.  There 
at  the  end  of  the  table  was  Barr-Herriot,  of  the 
Shabkhadar  Horse,  who  would  have  been  the 
year's  Cup  winner  if  he  had  not  that  morning 
looked  for  a  crossing  to  the  big  nullah  where 
the  Colonel  looked  for  none,  but  fallen  into  it 
and  fallen  out  of  it  again,  and  still  was  first  at 
his  pig.  He  remembered,  too,  the  stroke  that 
followed.  No  mere  Cup  scratch  to  stain  the 
tape  rove  through  his  bay-leaf  blade,  but  a 
heavy  spear  driven  home  to  the  bamboo  behind 
the  shoulder  that  laid  his  boar  in  the  dust 
without  a  stagger.  Those  were  fine  days,  he 
thought,  when  strength,  and  the  pride  of  strength 
had  been  his  and  his  name  had  been  known 
throughout  Ind  for  as  reckless  a  young  dare-devil 
as  was  ever  thrown  up  on  to  a  four-pound  saddle. 
Fine  days  indeed,  and  the  very  thought  of 
them  ought  to  be  a  stay  to  an  old  man.  He  had 
other  consolations,  too,  and  as  he  thundered 
out  the  last  line,  "  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the 
toast.  Mr.  Vice,  The  Boar  I  "  he  looked  at  his 
daughter.  She  glanced  up  at  him  and  smiled. 
"  It's  very  nice  to  hear  you  sing  that  again, 
father,"  she  said.     "  Now  it's  Mr.  Argent's  turn." 
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James  sang  "  Widdecombe  Fair,"  getting  the 
Devonshire  accent  more  accurately  than  the 
tune  perhaps,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave. 

"  I'll  let  you  out  by  the  side-gate,"  said  his 
host.  "  It's  your  best  way  on  to  the  grass 
ride." 

"No,  thanks.  I'll  go  by  the  road,  I  think. 
Good  night."  James  felt  the  road  would  better 
serve  his  turn  to-night.  He  wanted  to  fall  into 
the  long  mechanical  stride  that  is  only  possible 
on  a  road,  the  stride  so  mechanical  that  men 
can  sleep  at  it  in  time,  and  that  sets  free  the 
brain  to  think  or  dream  in  a  sort  of  self-hypno- 
tism akin  to  the  effects  of  opium.  The  air 
was  stilled  with  a  touch  of  early  frost,  and  his 
feet  rang  loud  in  the  silence.  Aloft  there  must 
have  been  a  breeze,  for  the  face  of  heaven  was 
whitened  with  a  covering  of  slow-moving  cloud- 
wrack,  through  which  a  full  moon  burnt  a 
brown  circle,  like  a  hot  poker  thrust  through  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

He  felt  curiously  exhilarated,  which  he  put 
down  to  the  frost,  and  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  which  he  put  down  to  the  peace  of  the 
great  moor  stretching  away  from  him  on  every 
hand.     He  could  think  of  no  other  reason. 


CHAPTER  V 


"  The  Reynard  aller  en  avant  and  the  dogs  suivre  derriere 


through    the    bois    parler,    '  Ow,    ow  !     Ee, 
Trds  joli." — Account  of  a  Foxhunt  in  Russia. 


ee 


Ow  !     Ee  ! ' 


''  Please,  sir,  Jan  says  the  new  mare's  not 
well,  and  he  wants  to  see  you."  Mrs.  Bride- 
stowe  spoke  severely  :  she  did  not  approve  of 
the  young  master  being  called  from  his  breakfast, 
but  she  dared  not  delay  a  message  of  such 
importance. 

''  'Morning,  Jan.  What's  the  matter  ?  " 
James  demanded  when  he  arrived  at  the  stable- 
yard. 

Jan  Trowlesworthy  had  a  grievance  and 
meant  to  ventilate  it.  To  have  a  steaming 
horse  thrown  at  his  head,  so  to  speak,  just  when 
he  was  going  to  his  supper  he  might  have  stood, 
though  "  Marster  James  "  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  have  brought  in  a  horse  in  a 
"  muck  sweat."  But  to  have  a  new  horse 
driven  in  by  that  mad  Colonel,  and  be  told  to 
take  it  over  without  knowing  anything  about 
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it  or  even  in  which  box  it  was  to  go,  was  too 
much.  After  fifty  years  at  Lew  he  felt  such 
treatment  went  not  with  his  dignity. 

"  Gude  marning,  zur,  it's  the  new  mare  I  be 
anxious  of.  Her  bain't  right.  Her  warn't 
right  when  her  came  in  last  night,  and  her's  no 
better  this  marning.  Tom  said  as  how  he 
thought  you  might  want  her  for  the  kennels, 
and,  if  so  be,  I'll  not  be  wasting  good  linseed 
on  her." 

"  I  think  we'll  keep  her  in  the  stables  at 
present.     But  what's  wrong  with  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  zur.  Colonel  Lutterworth  brought  her 
in  last  night  a-driving  two,  one  afore  t'other 
as  is  his  custom,  and  he  says  to  me,  he  says, 
*  Here's  another  horse  for  you,  Jan,'  he  says, 
cheerful-like  as  if  I  was  a  hostler  and  wonted 
to  strange  horses  tumbling  in.  *  The  Marster's 
bought  'un  tu  Woodcombe.'  '  Her's  a  raacing 
horse,  simly,'  I  says.  '  Her  be,'  he  sa^^s,  *  and 
a  proper  race  she's  run  up  along  to  Lew.  And 
now  du'ee  take  her,  for  I've  had  my  lump  of 
her.'  '  But  where's  the  Marster  tu  ?  '  says  I, 
'  for  I  don't  know  where  she'll  go  nor  nothing.' 
'  Oh,  as  to  that,'  says  he " 

"  Well,  I'll  go  and  look  at  her,"  James  broke 
in,  despairing  of  getting  to  the  point.  ''  Where 
is  she  ?  " 

Jan  led  the  way,  still  recounting  his  grievances, 
and  opened  the  door  of  the  box  with  the  aloof 
air  of  a  nurse  admitting  a  visitor  to  a  patient 
at  the  point  of  death  and  taking  no  responsi- 
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bility  for  the  risk.  Flashlight  stopped  exploring 
a  clean  manger,  and  looked  over  her  shoulder 
at  the  intruders,  stooping  distrustfully  to  snort 
at  Firefly.  She  offered  no  resistance  when 
James  went  up  to  her,  and,  after  gently  stroking 
her  neck,  slipped  his  finger  inside  her  gullet 
and  turned  back  an  eyelid. 

"  She  seems  all  right,"  he  said.  "  Is  she 
doing  well  ?  " 

"  Eats  everything  I  give  her,  zur,  but  it  don't 
seem  tu  nourish  her  like." 

''  Legs  all  right,"  said  James,  unwinding  them. 
"  A  bit  hot,  but  that's  the  bandages." 

"  Yes,  her  lags  be  right  enough.  I  wish  her 
was  as  right  as  her  lags." 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  her?  Her 
breathing  is  right,  and  so  are  her  pulse  and 
blood  and  appetite." 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  as  there's  much  eggsactly 
the  matter  with  her,  zur,"  replied  old  Jan,  now 
driven  into  a  corner,  "  but  I  thought  as  how 
you  ought  to  see  her  like.  Her  didn't  sim 
right  nohow,"  he  went  on,  warming  to  his 
work  as  his  grievances  reappeared  to  him. 
"  Man  and  boy  I've  been  at  Lew,  nigh  on 
thirty  year  afore  you  were  born,  zur,  and  never 
afore " 

"  Give  her  a  mash  and  keep  her  in  to-day," 
broke  in  James,  walking  away.  "  The  old 
rogue  1 "  he  thought  to  himself.  "  I  believe  he 
simply  sent  for  me  to  scold  me.  I  always  feel 
I'm   six,   and    not    twenty-six,  when   I'm  with 
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him.'*  And  he  returned  to  his  cold  breakfast. 
However,  the  cold  breakfast  and  even  the  dis- 
comforts of  a  new  coat  were  forgotten  when 
Jan  reappeared  again  with  Haymaker,  the 
horse  he  was  to  ride  to-day.  James  had  bred 
Haymaker  himself,  and  he  felt  a  reflected  glory 
from  the  picture  the  young  one  made.  Rising 
six,  this  was  his  first  season,  and  so  far  he  had 
carried  himself  with  a  wisdom  very  little  tem- 
pered by  the  flightiness  of  youth.  A  whole 
brown  by  Harvest  Money,  he  stood  a  powerful 
horse,  carrying  his  saddle  far  back  on  his  sloping 
shoulder  and  his  head  rather  high.  He  had  a 
trick  of  poking  it  forward  at  each  stride  as  he 
walked,  as  if  anxious  to  get  on. 

Tom  Withycombe  opened  the  kennel  door 
and  the  pack  poured  gladly  out,  rattling  the 
rollers  as  they  revolved  them  with  their  struggling 
shoulders . 

"'Worth  a  golden  guinea  of  any  man's 
money  to  see  'ounds  turn  out  of  kennel,'  " 
quoted  James  ecstatically  to  himself  for  the 
some-hundredth  time.  "  Co-op,  boys."  They 
settled  round  him  after  their  first  wild  swing 
from  kennel,  looking  eagerly  up  into  his  face. 
"  Heu,  Quarryman  lad,  have  a  biscuit."  A  big 
dog  hound  with  a  heavy  black  saddle  and 
glorious  shoulders  raised  himself  above  his 
comrades  as  he  heard  his  name,  his  forelegs 
hanging  stiffly  down,  and  his  jaws  rang  like  a 
rat-trap  on  the  biscuit.  The  others  surged 
round  Haymaker's  legs  for  their  turn  till  even 
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that  model  young  one  tilted  back  one  ear  ever 
so  slightly. 

"  Nineteen  couple,  sir,"  said  Tom,  handing 
up  the  list.  "  Now,  Harry,  do  'ee  look  to  Milk- 
maid routing  in  that  there  pig-tub." 

Harry  Bell,  the  other  whip,  swung  a  thong  at 
the  erring  Milkmaid,  and  his  glance  of  gloomy 
disapproval  did  not  seem  only  directed  at  the 
hound.  A  ducking  in  the  Leam  at  the  end  of 
last  season  had  resulted  in  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, and  he  had  been  advised  to  try  a  season 
in  a  warmer  country  to  put  him  right.  His 
ideas  of  Devon  climate  being  derived  from  the 
railway  posters  of  Torquay,  he  had  answered 
James's  advertisement,  but  the  occasional  rigours 
of  Dartmoor  did  not  shock  him  more  than 
Dartmoor  methods  of  hunting.  He  was  riding 
a  great  hard-looking  bay.  Tradesman  by  name, 
who,  like  Flashlight,  had  begun  his  career  as  a 
'chaser.  He  had  cost  James  minus  fifteen 
pounds,  as  he  had  bought  him  for  £35  out  of  a 
seller  on  the  first  day  of  a  local  meeting  already 
entered  for  a  £so  'chase  on  the  second,  which  he 
won.  He  was  a  great  leaper  but  rather  clumsy, 
and  more  hkely  to  fall  on  the  flat  from  putting 
a  foot  wrong  than  over  a  jump. 

The  meet  was  six  miles  off,  down  in  the  warm 
in-country,  a  cross-roads  by  a  forge.  As  they 
approached,  the  road  was  dotted  with  horsemen, 
some  regular  followers,  but  most  brought  out 
by  the  excitement  of  the  opening  meet.  There 
was    old    Flackman,    the    horse-breaker,    on    a 
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raking  chestnut  four  years  old  with  something 
taking  about  him  for  those  that  could  see  beyond 
his  undipped  coat  and  weather-bleached  sad- 
dlery ;  there  was  a  Navy  man  from  Plymouth 
riding  a  hireling  and  bent  on  having  his  guinea's 
worth  ;  farmers  by  the  score  on  cobs  and  farm 
horses,  or  with  their  legs  nearly  touching  the 
ground  from  wiry  little  moor  ponies  that  can 
carry  a  man  all  day,  though  they  look  as  if  their 
rider  could  more  easily  carry  them  ;  members  of 
the  hunt,  rather  swallowed  up  by  the  crowd,  and 
among  this  select  band  Colonel  Lutterworth. 

The  Colonel  turned  out,  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
fox  was  a  sight  such  as  is  not  often  to  be  seen 
in  Devon,  and  made  the  onlooker  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  all  that  glory  reclining  in  a  black 
peat-mire. 

His  hat,  perhaps  a  trifle  a-tilt,  was  all  that 
iron  and  stout  and  silk  could  make  it  ;  his  stock 
a  happy  example  of  art  and  care.  His  pink  was 
swallow-tail  to  the  limit  of  swallowness  and 
revealed  furrowed  acres  of  flashing  white  cord 
waistcoat. 

But  noble  as  all  this  was,  it  was  undoubtedly 
on  his  lower  man  that  the  eye  dwelt  with  the 
most  awe.  Leathers  of  the  exact  shade  of 
palest  sky-blue  and  tops  of  the  exact  shade  of 
deepest  rose-pink  that  had  been  right  when  he 
commanded  at  Weedon,  flowed  into  each  other, 
rather  than  joined,  at  exactly  the  right  level. 
Both  breeches  and  boots  were  all  that  breeches 
and  boots  could  be  in  the  matter  of  cut  and  fit, 
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and  both  shone  resplendent  from  much  burnish- 
ing .  So  successful  an  issue  to  a  lifetime 's  thought 
is  rarely  met  with.  The  Colonel's  executors 
might  well  have  given  him  the  famous  epitaph, 
"  He  had  a  leg,"  and  moreover  have  added  to 
it,  "  And  knew  how  to  boot  it." 

The  cross-roads  seemed  already  packed  with 
men  and  horses,  but  they  were  still   streaming 
in  from  all  sides  when  hounds  moved  off.    They 
jogged  past  the  empty  forge,  whose  owner  was 
riding  a  sturdy  little   cob   somewhere   in  their 
wake,    up   past    a    straggling   line   of   thatched 
cottages,  and  plunged  down  a  sunk  lane,  whose 
rich   red   earth   ran   up   the   green   banks   that 
bordered  it  in  raw  tongues  and  patches.     At  the 
bottom  was  a  stream,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a 
beech   wood   with,    unlike   most    beech   woods, 
undergrowth    stretching    untidily    amongst    the 
straight   boles.     Tom   Withycombe   trotted   off 
round  the  covert  and   Haymaker  slipped  with 
quiet  swagger  over  the  bank  by  the  stream,  the 
hounds  preceding  him  in  an  eager  wave.     The 
chattering  of  the  Field  stopped,  and  a  silence  fell, 
soon   broken   by   the   sibilant    rustling    of    the 
hounds  working  through  the  wood.     James  could 
see  but  few  of  them,  but  he  knew  where  they 
were.    The    frenzied    waving    of   the    brambles 
and   young   growth   as   they   forced   their  way 
through,   a  glimpse  of  a  tan   head   flung  high 
above   the   thorns,    a   cock   pheasant   throwing 
himself  proudly  into  the  air — a  dozen  signs  told 
where  they  were  trying  and  making  good  every 
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inch  of  the  wood.  ''  Heu,  Try,  Try,  Tr-y  !  " 
he  cheered.  "Have  him  out  there!  E-leu, 
tr-y-y-y-y  down-wind  !  '* 

There  was  a  snuffling  almost  under  Haymaker's 
feet  and  he  drew  back  in  alarm.  Then  a  head 
appeared,  scraping  along  the  ground,  eyes  tight 
shut  and  ears  pulled  back  by  a  bramble  as  their 
owner  tried  to  worm  his  way  out  into  the  open. 
The  head  once  through  was  followed  in  some 
miraculous  way  by  a  body,  and  old  Quarryman 
stood  shaking  himself  after  his  effort,  drops  of 
blood  flying  from  his  ears  as  he  did  so.  The 
shake  was  a  short  one,  and  then  down  went  his 
nose  and  the  snuffling  that  had  so  frightened 
Haymaker  began  again.  He  trotted  thought- 
fully up  the  leaf-speckled  ride  for  a  few  yards 
and  then  came  to  a  halt,  his  brow  corrugated 
in  the  very  deeps  of  thought. 

"  Snuff,  snuff,  snu-u-uff,"  he  said  and  sneezed 
as  he  drew  a  piece  of  beech-mast  up  his  nose. 
**  I  thought  I'd  been  following  the  line  and  was 
just  going  to  say  so,  but  there  doesn't  seem  much 
to  be  made  of  it  in  this  ride.  At  best  I'm  afraid 
it  was  only  the  drag.  What's  that  ?  "  looking 
up  momentarily.  "  Oh,  only  Bracelet,  and  she 
knows  it's  a  rabbit  by  her  note.  Good,  she's 
eating  whipcord.  Good  old  Harry  I  Snuff, 
snuff,  snu-u-uff." 

He  moved  on  a  step,  then  two,  then  two  more, 
then  the  faintest  ghost  of  a  whimper  escaped 
him,  as  if  unwittingly,  as  if  unwillingly.  James's 
straining  ears  could  hardly  own  it,  and  he  waited 
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for  confirmation.  The  old  hound  was  working 
himself  up  into  a  very  frenzy  of  excitement,  only 
held  in  check  by  his  Washington-like  regard  for 
truth.  His  stern  was  going  like  a  pressure- 
gauge  needle,  his  nose  like  a  vacuum  cleaner, 
and  he  seemed  hovering  on  the  very  brink  of 
opening.  Presently  it  came,  a  short,  deep- 
mouthed  "  Ough  "  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced a  light-noted  bloodhound. 

James's  joyous  "  Huic  to  Quarryman  !  Huic 
to  him  1  He  never  told  you  a  lie  !  Hu-ic  cry, 
cry,  cry  !  "  was  almost  drowned  in  a  great 
crashing  and  rending  of  the  undergrowth  as 
eighteen  and  a  half  couple  of  foxhounds  strained 
to  that  well-known  note.  They  knew  as  well  as 
James  that  when  Quarryman  spoke,  he  spoke 
to  a  fox.  All  but  some  of  the  young  entry  had 
let  Bracelet's  shrill  treble  go  unnoticed,  but  this 
was  Quarryman  staking  his  reputation  on  a  note. 
Quarryman,  who  had  watched  eight  seasons' 
entry  learn  their  trade,  and  not  one  of  them 
contain  such  another  as  him.  Quarryman,  who 
had  led  the  straining  pack  up  Chinker  Tor  and, 
jumping  over  where  none  had  dared  to  follow, 
tackled  and  killed  his  fox  by  himself.  Quarry- 
man, by  the  Belvoir  Quaiterer  out  of  Their  Song- 
stress, only  drafted  as  a  puppy — at  a  price — 
for  lightness  of  tan  and  three  times  Best  Hound 
in  the  Show  at  Exeter.  Whose  place  on  the 
road,  where  every  good  hound  has  his  place, 
was  under  the  Master's  off  stirrup,  caressed  by 
his   dangling  thong.    And  whose  place  in  the 
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run  was  first.  Indubitably,  invariably  first. 
"  We  hear  and  we  hasten — hasten — hasten," 
the  crashing  in  the  thickets  seemed  to  say. 

Young  Quality  was  first  to  cry,  but  refused 
to  endorse  her  sire  till  she  had  examined  the 
evidence  on  which  he  had  acted.  Then  she 
mingled  her  lighter  note  with  his  deep-throated 
bass.  Big  ticked  Oarsman  raced  up,  but  could 
not  own  what  they  had  spoken  to,  and  it  was 
not  till  Bonnyface  with  her  broken  nose  appeared 
that  the  duet  was  changed  to  a  trio. 

For  a  second  the  three  voices  w^ere  raised  clear, 
each  distinct  from  the  others,  and  then  they 
were  lost  in  such  a  burst  of  glad  melody  as  can 
only  otherwhere  be  heard  from  cathedral  chimes 
clashing  Triple  Bob  Major. 


CHAPTER  VI 

"  The  clay  thing  .  .  .  inviting 
Attack  and  discomfiture." 

W.  E.  Henley,  The  Song  of  the  Sword. 

A  LITTLE  man  in  funereal  black  and  with  the 
primmest  rosebud  of  a  mouth  and  the  largest  pair 
of  spectacles  ever  seen  on  mortal  now  appeared 
from  a  cross-ride.  With  an  ''  Out  of  the  way, 
good  lads,"  he  rode  through  the  pack,  who 
threw  up  in  dire  confusion,  and  came  up  to 
James. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  to  oblige  you  ?  "  he  asked 
in  a  small  voice. 

James  was  entirely  defeated.  His  feelings 
were  rather  those  of  the  farmer  at  the  Menagerie, 
who,  turning  away  after  a  long  stare  at  the  camel, 
remarked  conclusively,  "  Dangee  !  Why,  there 
ain't  such  a  beast."  With  all  the  usual  wheat- 
and  hound-destroying  throng  he  proudly  felt 
he  could  hold  his  own  with  any  M.F.H.  of  his 
age.  But  this  was  distinctly  out  of  the  common. 
Nay,    surely    such    a    thing    had    never    before 
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happened  to  a  poor  Master  from  the  days  of 
WilHam  the  Conqueror  onwards.  He  sighed 
for  the  latter 's  facihties  for  deahng  with  such 
cases.  Eye  ?  Hand  ?  Tongue  ?  That 
monarch  would  undoubtedly  have  demanded 
the  tearing  out  of  all  three. 

"  Yes,  you  can,  sir,"  he  replied  politely, 
though  still  feeling  rather  dazed. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad.     And  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

'*  Do  you  know  Haddington  Wood  ?  " 

"  No;  is  it  far?" 

"  'Bout  ten  miles.  Go  straight  along  the  road 
you  came  from  till  you  reach  it.  In  it  you'll 
find  another  man  dressed  like  me,  with  another 
er-herd  of  dogs  like  mine,  and  he'll  be  making 
much  the  same  sort  of  funny  noises  as  I  was, 
though  rather  more  of  them.  Go  straight  up 
to  him  through  the  dogs  and  ask  him  the  same 
question  as  you  did  me.  He'll  answer  you 
much  better  than  I  ever  could,"  James  wound  up 
regretfully. 

"  Oh,  but  it  was  you  I  really  wished  to  as- 

sis "     And    he    broke    off.     Something    in 

James's  stony  blue  eyes  had  at  last  caught  his 
attention.  "  Oh,  dear  me  !  dear  me  !  I  can 
see  I  have  displeased  you.  How  distressing  ! 
How  very  distressing  !  But  what  have  I  done  ?  " 
"  Look  at  my  hounds." 

The  little  man  turned  his  horse  round,  pro- 
duced another  pair  of  spectacles  from  his  pocket, 
and  exchanged  them  for  those  already  on  his 
nose. 
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"  Dear  me  !  "  he  said  wonderingly.  "  Some 
of  them  are  on  their  backs  and  seem  hurt. 
Surely  Polly  couldn't  have  trodden  on  them. 
I  thought  a  horse  never  trod  on  anything  living. 
Why,  at  Balaclava " 

"  Oh,  bless  Balaclava  !  But  what  in  the  wide 
green  world  are  you  doing  in  here  without  your 
nurse  ?  "  James  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry.  But  somehow  it  seemed  difficult  to  be 
angry  with  the  obviously  well-meaning  little 
creature. 

"  Stonehenge  says  that  the  field  can  often  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  huntsman  in 
covert."  He  pronounced  the  final  t  pains- 
takingly. "  I  asked  a  gentleman  in  a  very 
inadequate  red  coat  if  he  thought  I  could  be  of 
use  and  he  said  he  was  sure  you  would  be  charmed 
to  see  me." 

"  Bless  the  Colonel  !  "  thought  James  to 
himself.  "  And  now  he'll  tell  the  story,  and  I 
shall  be  ragged  out  of  my  boots."  A  holloa 
broke  on  to  his  thoughts — ^Tom's  high,  clear 
note — and  the  hounds,  who  were  beginning  to 
settle  on  to  the  line  again,  lifted  their  heads. 
James,  who  felt  a  need  on  him  to  leave  the 
spot,  galloped  to  cry  with  the  pack  after  him. 
Haymaker  jumped  the  low  bank  out  of  covert 
at  a  gap  in  the  ash  that  covered  it,  right  on  to 
a  gentleman  from  Torquay  who  was  having  a 
day's  'unting.  He  got  all  that  the  little  man 
in  black  had  missed  and  didn't  like  it.  "  Next 
time  I  comes  out  I  shall  go  back  to  the  good 
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old  North  Dartmoor,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Carn't  be  wuss  than  this.  Last  time  I  was 
out  with  them  'e  only  told  me  not  to  make  a 
noise  like  a  brass  band  when  'e  was  drawing 
down-wind.  But  this  young  fire-eater,  'e  only 
begins  with  a  polite  remark  like  that." 

Hounds  swung  rather  wildly  over  the  plough 
outside  covert — they  were  still  disorganised 
after  their  meeting  with  the  little  man  in  black — 
but  settled  comfortably  enough  to  Quarreller's 
opening,  and  ran  snatchily  across  a  couple  of 
fields.  They  threw  up  in  a  lane  crowded  with 
horsemen  and  foot  people.  It  seemed  hopeless 
for  them  to  try  to  do  anything  on  that  stained 
ground,  and  James,  who  had  a  soft  spot  in  his 
heart  for  an  Opening  Meet  crowd  in  spite  of 
the  happenings  of  the  morning,  without  com- 
ment cast  them  on  over  the  headland.  They 
picked  it  up  on  the  far  side  and  went  off  fast. 

The  field  raced  away  along  the  lane  or  through 
the  open  gates — the  big,  sapling-covered  banks 
were  an  impossible  leap — and  the  foot-people 
swarmed  over  the  hedges  to  follow  them. 

The  Secretar}^,  a  big  man  with  an  untidy 
moustache,  led  the  gate  party,  spluttering 
through  the  mud  with  his  elbows  out.  At 
the  top  there  were  no  signs  of  the  hounds,  but 
three  sets  of  hoof-prints  converged  and  stopped 
within  a  yard  of  the  bank.  It  was  a  pretty 
bank  for  either  a  farmer  or  an  artist  to  look  at. 
Five  foot  high,  it  was  covered  with  a  small 
forest  of  ground-ash,  some  of  which  was  plashed 
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along  each  side.  But  the  Secretary  did  not 
find  it  so  pretty.  It  was  terrible  to  meet  a 
thing  like  this  so  early  in  the  day.  He  didn't 
like  the  take-off  of  the  only  possible  place,  where 
the  servants  had  crossed.  He  didn't  hke  to 
have  to  change  legs  between  those  wicked 
cut-and-laid  binders.  And  he  was  sure  there 
was  a  drop  on  the  far  side.  Far  better  to  go 
back  to  the  lane. 

"  Come  along,  Mr.  Applecombe  !  "  sang  out  a 
clear  young  voice  behind  him.  "  Come  along, 
or  we  shall  lose  them." 

The  voice  had  the  same  effect  on  Bill  Apple- 
combe as  his  instantly  applied  spur  had  on  his 
old  bay  horse  in  compelling  him  to  jump  against 
his  will.  Their  half-hearted  effort  was  not  a 
success,  and  after  some  complicated  manoeuvres 
on  the  top  of  the  bank,  they  both  rolled  together 
into  the  next  field.  The  owner  of  the  voice,  a 
buoyant  young  girl  with  hair  of  flame,  jumped 
light-heartedly  on  to  them. 

"  Thanks  very  much  for  the  lead,"  she 
shouted.  ''I'm  so  sorry  you  fell,  and  I  hope 
you're  not  hurt." 

Mr.  Applecombe  picked  himself  up  and 
looked  ruefully  at  the  toe  of  a  muddy  hoof- 
mark  just  above  his  spur.  "  What  a  spirit  she 
has,"  he  sighed.  "  Well,  I  must  be  following 
her."  And  he  galloped  despondently  on,  but 
he  did  not  come  up  with  hounds  till  they  had 
killed  a  mile  or  so  further  on. 

The  day  wore  on,  but  it  was  hardly  a  success. 
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Opening  days  rarely  are.  They  found  again, 
but  after  running  circles  in  a  maze  of  unjumpable 
banks  lost  their  fox.  James,  who  liked  to  give 
the  Opening  Meet  crowd  a  day  to  send  them 
home  happy,  went  on  drawing  till  dusk  but 
without  success,  and  it  was  to  a  diminished 
field  he  wished  "  Good  night." 

"Who  was  your  friend,  Colonel?"  he  de- 
manded, as  they  jogged  homewards. 

"  My  friend  ?  I  thought  he  was  yours.  He 
told  me,^  ^The  Master  received  me  with  warmth 
— ^great  warmth.'  " 

"  On  your  introduction,  though.  Who  is 
he?" 

''  Can't  say.  He  was  wandering  about  in  the 
lane  and  seemed  anxious  to  help,  so  I  sent 
him  in  to  you.  He  was  asking  questions,  and 
I  know  you  don't  like  talking  outside  covert," 
the  Colonel  wound  up  virtuously. 

'*  Thank  you.  Very  thoughtful  of  you.  I 
knew  he  came  from  you  because  he  said  a  man 
in  a  very  inadequate  coat  sent  him,"  replied 
James  drily. 

"  Inadequate  coat  !  "  The  Colonel  looked 
down  indignantly  at  his  new  Huntsman  & 
Company  swallow  tail.  A  speck  of  mud  on 
what  passed  for  its  skirt  diverted  his  attention 
for  the  moment,  and  James,  feeling  he  had 
regained  a  little  of  his  own,  went  on,  "  I  saw 
Applecombe  had  been  down.  How  did  he 
manage  it  ?  " 

**  Miss  Aping  told  me  he  was  giving  her  a 
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lead  over  a  bank  on  top  of  the  hill  from  Bidleigh 
Great  Wood." 

"  Bill  had  that  bank  ?  He  must  have  sur- 
prised himself  once  or  twice  since  cubbing 
began." 

"  Since  Miss  Aping  came,  you  mean." 

'*  Well,  that's  your  fault.  If  you  hadn't 
warned  her  not  to  follow  him,  as  he  was  the 
hardest  rider  in  the  county,  he  wouldn't  have 
had  a  reputation  to  live  up  to." 

They  turned  a  corner  and  came  on  the  girl 
they  had  been  talking  of  riding  homewards. 
Miss  Aping  was  an  extremely  nice  girl,  and 
very  pretty,  but  rather  young,  and  with  quanti- 
ties of  loose  admiration  which  she  was  prepared 
to  bestow  on  any  deserving  object.  She  divided 
her  world  up  into  little  water-tight  compart- 
ments, labelled  "Art,"  "  Sport,"  "  Literature," 
"  The  Drama,"  and  the  rest,  and  kept  so  much 
admiration  for  one  exponent  of  each  and  con- 
siderably less  for  his  works.  The  compartments 
were  not  allowed  to  leak  into  each  other.  For 
instance,  she  saw  no  poetry  in  sport — or  even 
sport  in  the  modern  drama.  The  latter  was  at 
the  moment  for  her  enshrined  comfortably 
enough  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lancelot  Beauxyeux. 
Literature  was  not  so  happy.  It  was  embodied 
in  a  gentleman  whose  name  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  pronounce,  or  even  spell — surely  a 
misfortune  for  a  devout  disciple.  It  began  with 
an  N  and  had  somewhere  in  it  a  Z  and  an  H, 
and,  she  thought,  a  T  and  at  least  one  E. 
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He  wished,  so  Miss  Aping  often  told  her 
friends,  "  to  say  '  Yea  '  to  hfe,  even  in  its  most 
difficult  problems,  and  to  display  a  will  to  life 
rejoicing  at  its  own  vitality  in  the  sacrifice  of 
its  highest  types." 

Sport  was  more  fortunate.  Ever  since  the 
Colonel's  remark,  Mr.  Applecombe  had  stood 
out  as  the  ideal  cross-country  rider,  which  is 
of  course  the  same  thing  as  a  foxhunter.  Bill 
Applecombe,  enamoured  of  the  young  lady  at 
first  sight,  was  making  enormous  efforts  to  live 
up  to  this  reputation.  A  cautious,  even  a  timid 
rider,  he  had  already  this  season  taken  three 
falls,  bringing  up  his  total  to  five  since  he  left 
school. 

"  Did  you  see  that  queer  little  man  in  black, 
Mr.  Argent  ?  "   she  asked  as  they  came  up. 

"  Yes.     Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  He's  called  Fantom,  and  he's  a  don.  Or  he 
was  till  old  Mrs.  Trendlebere,  who  was  his 
aunt,  left  him  Bidleigh,  and  now  he's  come  to 
live  there." 

The  Colonel's  face  became  red  with  half-held 
laughter.  He  swayed  in  his  saddle  and  at  last 
gave  in,  and  James  had  to  join  him. 

"  What's  the  joke  ?  "  demanded  Miss  Aping, 
anxious  to  share  it. 

"  Oh,  he's  such  a  funny  little  fellow,  isn't  he  ?  " 
answered  the  Colonel  ghbly.  "  No  one  could 
help  laughing  when  they  think  of  him." 

"  Fantom  ?  Fantom  ?  "  James  said  thought- 
fully. "  Why  he  must  be  Fantom  of  the  House. 
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He  was  supposed  to  be  the  leading  Hellenist  of 
the  'Varsit}^  when  I  was  up." 

'^  You  don't  say  so  !  "  Miss  Aping  was  agog 
to  add  another  hero  to  her  collection,  though 
she  was  vague  as  to  the  meaning  of  Hellenist. 
Perhaps  it's  a  new  religion,  she  thought  hope- 
fully to  herself.  "  How  wonderful  to  meet  him 
down  here  !  Do  you  think  he  could  be  induced 
to  talk  about  his  work  ?  " 

''  Oh,  I  should  think  so.  Yes,  of  course,  I 
remember  him  now  ;  he  was  supposed  to  be 
the  hero  of  the  story  of  the  don  who  was  shut 
into  his  room." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  the  Colonel  wanted  to 
know. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  if  it  was  really  he,  you 
know.  I  daresay  that  it  is  only  one  of  the 
stories  that  are  as  old  as  the  'Varsity,  and  are 
fathered  on  to  fresh  victims  as  the  old  ones 
die  out.  Somebody  is  supposed  to  have  put  a 
couple  of  gimlets  into  his  oak  when  he  was 
Senior  Proctor  so  that  he  couldn't  get  out. 
When  he  had  endured  this  for  some  time,  he 
saw  the  Dean  crossing  the  Quad  below.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Dean,"  he  shouted,  popping  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  "I'm  screwed  in  my  room." 
"  Then  report  yourself  to  me  when  you're  sober 
again,  sir,"  the  Dean  answered  severely. 

"  But  you're  not  sure  it  was  he,  are  you  ?  " 
said  Miss  Aping  hopefully,  though  the  pedestal 
she  had  been  busy  building  for  Mr.  Fantom 
seemed  to  shrink  a  little  in  her  mind's  eye.     A 
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man  who  was  even  supposed  to  be  ragged  by  his 
pupils  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  her  heroes 
were  made. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  also  the  hero  of  the  story 
about  the  man  who  was  turned  out  of  his  own 
wood,  as  well  as  of  the  one  who  was  locked  into 
his  own  room,"  said  the  Colonel  maliciously  ; 
but  his  better  nature  asserting  itself,  he  went  on 
before  Miss  Aping  could  ask  any  questions. 
''  Why  do  you  have  the  Opening  Meet  at  Bid- 
leigh  Forge  ?  It's  very  blind  round  there  yet, 
and  it's  not  much  of  a  country  at  best." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  it's  always  been  there, 
you  know.  It  gives  the  townspeople  a  chance 
to  come  out,  and  they  like  that.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  only  hunt  once  a  year,  but  that 
once  gives  them  a  sort  of  interest  in  the  thing 
and  makes  them  like  the  idea  of  preserving  foxes. 
Keeps  them  sweet,  in  fact." 

"  I  hate  all  in-country  days,  don't  you,  Mr. 
Argent  ?  "  put  in  Miss  Aping.  "  It's  like 
hunting  in  Hampton  Court  Maze." 

"  It  is  rather  like  that.  You've  got  to  be 
brought  up  to  it  to  like  it,  I  suppose.  But 
foxes  have  to  be  killed,  or  what'd  the  farmers 
do  ?  However,  there  aren't  so  many  off  the 
moor  this  season,  I'm  thankful  to  say,  and  I 
hope  one  day  a  week  in  the  in-country '11  be 
enough." 

Miss  Aping  and  finally  the  Colonel  turned  off, 
and  James  called  out  to  Tom  Withycombe  some 
question  about  the  day  and  the  old  man  drew 
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back  to  answer.  **  That  there  young  Quarreller 
be  coming  on  wonnerful,  sir,"  he  said  presently. 
**  He's  very  nigh  the  best  'ound  in  the  pack,  and 
he'll  be  beating  his  sire  one  of  these  days.  The 
old  'un's  an  eight-season  hunter  this  year. 
'Twas  Quarreller  that  put  us  right  to  Tincombe 
ford,  and  'twas  he  furst  had  the  line  to  my  holler 
out  of  Bidleigh  Great  Wood." 

"  Quarryman  found  that  fox  though,"  said 
James  quickly.  "  And  he  took  us  through  the 
sheep  in  Dunworthy  Five  Acre."  He  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  his  favourite  passing  his  prime. 
**  Oh,  his  nose  be  as  wonnerful  as  ever,  sir, 
that  it  be.  It's  the  young  'uns  coming  on  more 
than  him  going  off,  simly.  There  was  Whynot 
led  him  for  three  fields  down  to  Loosecombe." 

"  Yes,  and  the  old  lad  turned  from  him  at 
the  end  with  the  line  and  left  Master  Whynot  to 
go  on  by  himself.  Didn't  you,  Quarryman  ?  " 
The  hound  looked  up  at  the  question  and  met 
his  master's  gaze  with  eyes  of  brooding  love. 
An  animal  can  only  express  his  emotions  through 
his  eyes,  but  they  are  plain  to  be  read  there  for 
those  that  can  see. 

"  He'll  be  the  best  hound  in  the  pack  for  many 
a  long  day  yet.  Why,  look  at  him.  Head  and 
stern  up  as  if  he  was  only  whelped  a  couple  of 
seasons  ago." 

'  **  He's  not  so  young  as  he  was,  sir,  for  all 
that,"  said  Tom  stubbornly.  ''  Come  to  that, 
I'm  that  way  myself.  It's  not  how  you  feels, 
but  what  you  can't  do  as  shows  your  age." 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Gabriel  Junks  processed  in  state  across  the 
lawn  in  front  of  Lew  Monachorum.  He  carried 
his  head  tilted  scornfull}^  and  a  cold  pride 
glittered  in  his  e3^e.  He  put  down  his  feet  with 
the  noiseless  precision  of  a  shikhari  and  the 
pomp  of  a  drum-major.  Three  times  did  he 
march  solemnly  up  the  lawn  from  the  copper 
beech  at  one  end  to  the  sunk  wall,  dropping  to 
the  garden  and  covered  with  brilliant  rock- 
plants,  at  the  other.  Then  the  need  of  an 
audience  was  borne  in  upon  him.  He  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  called  stridently,  compellingly,  for 
Mrs.  Junks.  That  lady  was  looking  for  wind- 
falls where  the  trim  lawn  ran  out  through  the 
trees  into  a  wilderness  of  untouched  grass  with 
flowers  starring  it  and  bent  old  apple  trees  rising 
from  it  and  a  bramble-grown  little  pond  hiding 
somewhere  among  it,  but  she  came  apace  to 
learn  her  lord's  will.  She  was  in  sober  brown, 
a    foil    to    Mr.    Junks 's    splendid    clothes.     The 
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latter,  having  now  a  more  appreciative  audi- 
ence than  James,  proceeded  to  spread  him- 
self. 

At  least  to  spread  his  tail.  With  a  dry  rattle 
of  its  spines  he  fanned  it  out  slowly  above  his 
back,  a  blatant  glory  of  green  and  blue  and 
gold.  He  held  the  pose  with  the  strained  ease 
of  the  ballet-dancer  waiting  for  applause.  Mrs. 
Junks  was  obviously  on  the  point  of  exclaiming, 
'*  How  clever  you  are,  dear !  I  never  heard  of 
a  peacock  who  could  spread  out  his  tail  before," 
when  James  pulled  a  biscuit  from  his  pocket  and 
she  had  to  make  a  rush  and  a  peck  at  his  hand 
to  secure  it.  Gabriel  was  enraged.  He  had 
been  hard  at  work  ornamenting  the  lawn  all  the 
afternoon,  and  here  was  his  wife  who  ought  to 
have  been  admiring  him  simply  taking  the  food 
out  of  his  mouth.  His  tail  dropped  on  to  the 
grass  with  a  flump  and  he  made  a  vicious  dash 
at  Mrs.  Gabriel.  Terror-stricken,  she  dropped 
the  biscuit  and  fled  for  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 
Mr.  Junks  unwisely  pursued  her,  and  Firefly, 
who  had  just  come  out  of  the  house  to  join  her 
master,  snapped  it  up.  She  had  jumped  through 
the  hall  window,  a  trick  she  was  rather  proud 
of,  for  it  involved  changing  legs  on  the  table 
before  it,  which  was  crowded  with  troublesome 
things.  However,  from  long  practice  she  went 
over  with  the  neatness  of  a  cat  and  an  easy 
swagger  all  her  own.  She  had  retired  innocently 
behind  James  before  Gabriel  returned,  wearing 
the  air  of  conscious  rectitude  of  the  husband 
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the  world  over  who  has  just  given  his  wife  a  bit 
of  his  mind.     A  brave  band. 

He  strutted  up  to  the  spot  where  the  biscuit 
had  been  and,  not  seeing  it,  looked  hurriedly 
to  left  and  right,  evidently  thinking  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  the  place.  Still  it  couldn't 
be  seen.  Very  curious.  He  sank  his  dignity 
and  searched  with  frenzy,  darting  his  sharp 
little  head  all  over  the  lawn.  He  obviously 
never  suspected  Firefly.  Indeed  a  Sherlock 
Holmes  would  hardly  have  done  that,  so  inno- 
cent did  she  look  as  she  stood  sleepily  behind 
her  master,  occasionally  stooping  to  nose  a 
daisy. 

Finally,  James  produced  another  biscuit  in 
sheer  pity  on  him.  And  indeed  he  was  a  pitiable 
sight  for  one  who  had  viewed  him  but  five 
minutes  earlier.  His  pride  was  gone  and  he 
was  fairly  scuttling  over  the  lawn,  his  tail  whisk- 
ing about  as  he  turned,  hke  a  housemaid's 
feather  duster.  He  took  the  new  biscuit  un- 
graciously and  disappeared,  probably  to  vent 
his  misfortune  on  Mrs.  Junks. 

Firefly's  indolence  dropped  from  her  like  a 
cloak.  She  was  quivering  with  some  inward 
emotion,  perhaps  laughter — ^who  knows  ?  A 
moment  and  she  was  off  at  full  gallop — that 
furious  rush  of  the  greyhound  from  a  stand 
that  gives  the  eye  a  greater  idea  of  speed  than 
perhaps  anything  else.  And  indeed  a  wonderful 
sight  it  is  to  see  one  hurl  himself  straightway  into 
racing  pace  as  the  slips  fall  from  his  neck,  speed 
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personified.  A  sight  that  raises  a  queer  Uttle 
thrill  of  admiration  all  its  own. 

At  the  far  edge  of  the  lawn  stood  an  aged  apple 
tree  that  James  had  often  meant  to  fell,  it  had 
grown  so  unkindly.  Five  feet  from  the  ground 
it  forked  widely,  each  branch  straggling  out 
almost  horizontally.  Firefly  launched  herself 
from  her  stride  while  yet  three  yards  from  it, 
floated  clear  through  the  fork,  grounded  light 
as  thistledown  on  the  far  side,  and  was  away  into 
her  stride  again  before  the  shower  of  twigs  she 
had  broken  off  could  catch  her.  Out  into  the 
orchard  she  raced,  now  tripping  over  some 
fallen  stick  and  turning  a  somersault,  now 
springing  far  into  the  middle  of  the  pond  and 
landing  in  rainbows  of  spray.  Back  she  came 
and  at  hardly  diminished  speed  traced  mazy 
patterns  on  the  lawn  round  and  round  her 
master,  her  tail  tucked  in  and  throwing  her- 
self from  side  to  side  to  steady  her  in  her 
circlings. 

She  stopped  at  last,  her  tongue  hanging  out 
and  her  deep  sides  going  like  bellows.  If  she 
had  been  rejoicing  at  having  pulled  Mr.  Junks 's 
leg — and  appearances  pointed  to  that — she  had 
sung  her  saga.  James,  who  felt  a  little  tight- 
strung  himself,  went  into  the  hall  for  a  last  look 
round.  He  fidgeted  with  some  papers  on  the 
table,  rearranged  a  couple  of  roses  in  a  vase 
of  old  Devon  glazed  pottery,  tilted  a  picture 
straight,  re-tilted  it  crooked,  and  after  walking 
backwards  across  the  room  to  see  how  it  looked 
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and  tripping  over  a  footstool,  got  it  rather 
more  crooked  still. 

He  rang  the  bell.  "  Is  the  clotted  cream  all 
right,  Mrs.  Bridestowe  ?  "  he  demanded  when 
that  lady  appeared. 

''  Yes,  sir.'^ 

'*  Oh,  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  had  gone 
sour.  There  seems  thunder  in  the  air  and  that 
often  turns  cream,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  has  been  scalded,  sir.'* 

"  Oh,  yes.  Quite  so.  Tea  when  I  ring. 
That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Bridestowe." 

"  Thank  you,  sir."  Adding  to  herself  in  a 
puzzled  manner  as  she  shut  the  door,  "  Thunder 
in  the  air,  indeed  !  There  be  summat  more 
than  that  in  the  air,  simly.  Master  James  isn't 
the  one  to  ring  me  up  in  the  middle  of  my 
Sunday  afternoon  nap  for  nothing,  and  Bessie's 
afternoon  out  and  all.  I  wonder  what  can  it 
be?  " 

The  drive  degenerated  when  it  had  passed  the 
door  into  a  mere  path  leading  down  through 
the  garden  to  the  Rattle  Brook,  and  it  was  this 
path  that  James  took.  It  dropped  in  steps 
down  the  sunk  wall  that  bordered  the  lawn, 
crossed  a  pergola  still  heavy  with  roses  in  this 
sheltered  coombe,  and  so  fell  gently  down  through 
the  garden — ^which  lay  broad  rather  than  long 
on  the  slope — till  it  climbed  a  bank  by  scissors 
steps  laid  on  it.  It  continued  to  drop  gently 
downwards  through  a  couple  of  fields  till  it  came 
to   the   brook,   which   it   crossed   by   two   huge 
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brown  boulders  which  jutted  out  from  either 
bank  till  the  waters  of  the  little  stream  were 
forced  to  pour  two  feet  deep  through  the  narrow 
gap.  Looking  down  on  the  little  dam,  it  ap- 
peared a  bar  of  deepest  amber,  the  wonderful 
translucent  amber  of  the  peat  stream.  Below 
the  waters  fretted  and  tossed  in  a  wide  pool, 
freckled  with  foam  and  rippling  away  over 
pebbles  at  its  far  edge.  A  quarter-pound  trout 
was  lying  in  the  tail  of  the  fall,  his  fins  lazily 
fanning  to  keep  him  up  against  the  current. 
As  the  vibrations  of  the  water  brought  James's 
step  to  him  he  swung  round  and  darted  away 
under  the  bank. 

James  crossed  the  boulders  and  began  to 
climb  the  opposite  slope.  The  fields  soon  ended 
and  the  hill  was  crowned  with  the  moor  itself. 
The  path  changed  to  a  grass  ride  reaching  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  finally  passing  the 
Colonel's  house  two  miles  away.  It  was  one 
of  the  smooth  green  rides  that  for  some  reason 
cross  the  Forest's  scarred  face,  beginning  at  odd 
places  and  appaiently  ending  nowhere.  Of 
sound  upland  turf,  they  have  been  sheeped 
through  the  centuries  till  they  can  rival  Epsom 
herself. 

Presently  two  figures  appeared  against  the 
skyline  and  James  walked  on  to  meet  them. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Master,"  began  the  Colonel. 
"  We  are  early.  We  are.  But  I  wanted  to  see 
how  your  dahlias  stood  the  frost  on  Wednesday 
night      Mine  were  nipped  a  little." 
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"  Tm  afraid  I  haven't  looked,  but  I  hope 
they're  all  right,"  answered  James.  "  We're 
very  sheltered  here.  How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Lutterworth  ?  " 

As  he  took  the  girl's  hand  in  his  he  thought 
she  looked  very  slight  in  her  grey  tweed  coat  and 
skirt  that  yet  had  a  hint  of  colour  appearing 
through  the  grey  as  in  an  opal.  She  wore  a 
little  round  hat  of  feathers  that  James  thought 
must  be  too  big  for  her,  as  it  never  seemed  to 
stay  in  the  same  place.  And  her  slender  neck 
rose  out  of  some  blouse  of  ruffled  white  cash- 
mere. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Argent  ?  I  was  very 
disappointed  that  Mr.  Blakeshaw  had  to  go  up 
to  Exeter  on  Friday  and  we  couldn't  see  my 
new  horse.  I  look  on  him  as  mine  already,  you 
know." 

"  I  shouldn't  tell  Blakeshaw  that,"  put  in 
the  Colonel.  ''  Or  he'll  open  his  mouth.  He 
will." 

"  I  don't  believe  there's  such  an  art  in  bar- 
gaining for  a  horse  as  people  think,"  Enid  said. 
**  I  mean  that  both  sides  think  of  a  number 
to  start  with,  like  they  do  in  that  round  game, 
and  if  the  number  happens  to  be  the  same,  the 
horse  is  sold,  and  asking  more  or  offering  less 
is  only  a  waste  of  time." 

"  Then  if  the  buyer  and  the  seller  each  put 
their  number  in  an  envelope  and  handed  them 
to  each  other  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing  ?  " 
suggested  James. 
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"  Yes.    And  then  you  needn't  talk  at  all,  you 


see." 


"  But  think  how  it  would  take  away  from 
the  romance  of  the  thing.  It  would  be  like 
going  up  High  Willhays  on  a  cogwheel  rail- 
way." 

"  Oh,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  Is  there 
romance  in  a  horse  deal  ?  " 

"  There's  none  in  mine,"  put  in  the  Colonel. 
**  You  must  do  the  romancing  yourself,  Argent. 
I'll  remember  that  if  ever  I  have  to  buy  a 
horse  off  you." 

James  laughed.  ''  What  number  have  you 
thought  of  for  Wednesday,  Miss  Lutterworth  ?  " 
he  wanted  to  know. 

"  Forty-seven  pounds  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence." 

"  I  suppose  the  half-crown  is  for  the  bridle  ?  " 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  Oh,  no.  Forty-seven  pounds  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  is  forty-five  guineas  with  half  a 
crown  back  for  luck,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  James,  after  he  had  worked  it 
out.  "  But  Blakeshaw  will  give  you  back 
gold." 

"  Then  I'll  take  a  cheque  for— for Oh, 

what  is  forty-five  guineas  minus  ten  shillings  ? 
I  had  worked  the  other  out,  and  written  it  down, 
so  I  knew  it." 

The  Colonel  was  first  to  the  rescue  with 
"  Forty-six  pounds  five  shiUings."  James's  con- 
tribution of  "  Forty-six  pounds  fifteen  shillings  " 
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was  a  second  later,  and  he  went  on,  "  Though 
you'll  have  to  make  the  cheque  out  for  the 
forty-five  guineas,  you  know.  The  whole  point 
is  getting  the  luck-money  back  in  gold.  That's 
part  of  the  romance  you  want  to  do  away 
with." 

"Oh,  very  well.  Then  I'll  do  that  and  take 
it  with  me.  I  hope  Mr.  Blakeshaw  has  thought 
of  the  same  number  as  I  have." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  and  then  doubled  it,  like 
one  does  in  the  game,"  suggested  her  father. 

"  He  starts  with  rather  an  advantage  over 
you,  for  he  has  seen  the  horse,"  James  reminded 
her. 

"  Ye-es,  but  then  father  thinks  he  remembers 
it  too.  And  anyhow  that's  not  my  business. 
You  two  must  decide  if  you  like  it,  and  then 
if  you  do,  I'll  bring  out  my  cheque." 

The  idea  appealed  to  the  Colonel,  for  he 
promised  himself  a  certain  amount  of  fun  from 
watching  Blakeshaw 's  introduction  to  it.  They 
were  now  breasting  the  slope  up  to  the  house, 
and  a  sedate  old  bay  mare  came  jogging  up  to 
find  out  who  was  invading  her  field.  She  went 
straight  to  James,  and  without  as  much  as  a 
whicker  of  greeting,  began  nuzzling  him  over  to 
find  in  which  pocket  was  the  sugar. 

"How  rude  she  is!"  said  Enid.  "Doesn't 
she  ever  say,  '  How  do  you  do  ?  '  " 

"  Not  often.  But  then  she's  known  me  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  you  see,  so  she  thinks 
it  doesn't  matter.     Hold  up,  Cranmere." 
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The  old  mare  tucked  up  a  fore  foot  and 
James  put  a  lump  of  sugar  in  the  sole.  She 
swung  round  her  head  and  began  to  nibble  for 
it,  shooting  out  her  prehensile  lips  and  pushing 
it  about  her  foot  till  she  had  got  it  wedged  in 
the  bars,  when  she  managed  to  pick  it  up.  She 
munched  it  thoughtfully,  her  eye  cocked  for 
another  lump  to  appear. 

''  You  must  see  her  son  when  you  come  out 
hunting,  Miss  Lutterworth,"  said  James.  "  He's 
just  finishing  his  education  and  is  a  very  wise 
young  person  indeed.  I  was  riding  him  for 
the  Opening  Meet,  and  he  might  have  been  as 
old  as  his  mother  from  his  manners." 

"  Tm  sure  he  can't  behave  as  well  as  Curtsey, 
for  nothing  else  could.  Curtsey  is  my  new 
horse,  you  know,  that  I  am  buying  on  Wednes- 
day." 

*'  If  she's  the  one  I'm  thinking  of,  she  gave 
Tavish's  little  girl  one  or  two  exciting  moments 
last  season,"  the  Colonel  remarked. 

"  Oh,  she  was  only  in  the  schoolroom  then, 
but  now  she's  come  out  she's  very  proper 
indeed." 

They  walked  up  through  the  garden,  whose 
terraces  stretched  warm  under  the  autumn 
sun,  and  turned  off  to  see  the  dahlias,  whose 
healthy  appearance  annoyed  the  Colonel  very 
much. 

**  Can't  think  how  they've  escaped,"  he 
complained.  "  Mine  are  badly  nipped.  They 
are.     I   did   everything   I   could   for  them   too. 
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Even  went  out  in  my  dressing-gown  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  tuck  them  in." 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  which  lay  to  a  flank 
of  the  other,  was  a  big  wire  cage,  and  the  Colonel 
never  saw  it  without  envy. 

"I  do  wish  I  could  get  Prout  to  make  a 
thing  like  that  in  my  garden,"  he  now  said,  as 
he  had  often  said  before.  ''  But  he  always  says 
he  hasn't  the  time.  He  never  seems  able  to 
find  the  time  for  anything  that  I  can  discover, 
except  to  clean  my  breeches,  and  it  took  me 
ten  years  to  teach  him  that." 

"  It  took  some  Italian  fellow  all  his  life  to 
learn  to  draw  a  circle,  didn't  it  ?  And  I  am 
sure  his  success  couldn't  have  been  greater  than 
Front's,"  answered  James  rather  maliciously. 
The  Colonel  had  once  reproached  him  for  a  darn 
in  his  oft-scrubbed  cords,  and  the  battle  still 
flickered  on.  Prout  was  the  Colonel's  gardener 
and  an  Irishman.  Never  very  ambitious  of 
over-working  himself,  he  was  clever  enough 
to  turn  his  master's  new-found  enthusiasm  for 
gardening  to  his  own  base  ends,  and  it  was  the 
latter  who  did  most  of  the  work  in  the  little 
plot  of  ground  round  Buckleigh  Cross.  The 
Colonel  had  originally  made  him  his  servant 
when  Prout  had  been  one  of  his  troopers.  He 
said  it  was  because  he  felt  it  cast  discredit  on 
the  regiment  for  Prout  to  appear  in  the  ranks 
in  pubUc,  as  he  was  so  successful  in  falling  off. 

Ignoring  James's  remark,  he  went  on,  "  Why, 
it  must  cover  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
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it  holds  strawberries  and  gooseberries  and  all 
manner  of  things.  Now,  how  long  did  it  take  to 
put  up  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know,  because  it  was  up 
before  my  time,  you  know.  But  I  daresay 
Wortleigh  could  tell  you,  as  I  suppose  he  put 
it  up.  I  expect  it's  very  useful,  but  personally 
I  think  it's  rather  ugly,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you're  not  a  gardener.  Argent.  Well, 
I  can't  say  I  was  till  two  years  ago.  But  it's  a 
fine  amusement  for  an  old  man."  The  Colonel 
was  barely  fifty,  but  he  thought  a  man  who 
had  given  up  steeplechasing  must  have  one 
foot  in  the  grave.  "  Though  I  suppose  one 
gets  too  feeble  even  for  gardening  as  one  gets 
on." 

James  laughed.  ''  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to 
potter  round  the  conservatory  for  a  year  or 
two  yet.  But  what  will  you  fall  back  on  when 
you're  past  gardening  ?  " 

"  Golf,"  said  the  Colonel  simply.  "  Golf,"  he 
repeated.  ''  But  I  hope  not  to  last  as  long  as 
that,"  he  added. 

In  the  low  hall  James  rang  the  bell,  and  Mrs. 
Bridestowe  duly  brought  in  the  kettle  and  some 
cakes  on  a  tray.  She  lit  the  spirit-lamp,  put 
the  kettle  on,  and  then  went  back  to  the  kitchen, 
where  she  very  slowly  placed  the  rest  of  the 
tea-things  on  the  empty  tray,  piece  by  piece, 
with  a  pause  between  each  growing  longer  as  the 
process  continued.  She  lifted  the  tray  and 
held  it  poised  in  air  for  a  long  minute.    Then, 
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before  moving  towards  the  door,  she  redehvered 
herself  of  her  cryptic  remark  of  the  earher 
afternoon,  but  whereas  before  she  had  been 
puzzled,  now  an  air  of  enlightenment  shone  on 
her  face.  "  Thunder  in  the  air,  indeed  !  There 
be  summat  more  than  that  in  the  air,  simly." 


CHAPTER   VIII 


The  hall  at  Lew  Monachorum  looked  out  in 
front  on  to  the  lawn,  and  at  the  back  on  to  the 
garden  through  a  little  window  tucked  away 
behind  the  stairs.  It  was  also  lighted  half-way 
up  them  by  another  window,  bearing  in  stained 
glass  the  shields  of  the  families  of  Devon  whose 
arms  the  Argents  had  impaled  through  the 
years.  The  greyhounds  of  the  Fortescues  were 
there,  the  roses  of  the  Carys,  the  chevron  of 
the  Bastards,  and  on  a  'scutcheon  of  pretence 
laid  on  the  Argent  pales  and  saltire  was  the  lion 
of  the  Leighs.  For  the  Honoria  Leigh  James's 
great-grandfather  had  married  was  an  only 
child,  and  so  heraldically  at  least  an  heiress, 
though  the  weathered  shield  over  the  front 
door  had  never  been  quartered  for  her. 

The  sinking  sun  threw  warm  reds  and  blues 
and  yellows  through  this  window,  splashing 
them  at  random  across  the  room.  A  patch  of 
gules  lit  in  the  Colonel's  eye  till,  after  fidgeting 
for  some  time,  he  moved  his  chair  bodily  away 
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from  it.  And  another  of  azure  rested  on  his 
daughter's  hand  as  it  lay  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair,  making  it  as  of  whitest  marble. 

It  was  only  these  three  windows  and  the 
roses  that  Mrs.  Bridestowe  placed  everywhere 
about  it  that  saved  the  room  from  gloom.  For 
its  note  was  black,  black  only  relieved  by  a 
crimson  carpet  and  the  grey  granite  of  the 
mullions  dividing  the  leaded  window-panes 
and  of  the  huge  open  hearth,  a  granite  cave  on 
whose  floor  the  peat  smouldered  day  and  night. 
The  walls  were  panelled  in  oak,  not  of  the  cold 
black  of  ebon}^,  but  holding  sombre  hints  of  the 
deepest  brown  in  their  polished  depths.  First 
proofs  of  "The  Moonlight  Steeplechase,"  with 
its  two  curious  mistakes  of  the  smashed  gate 
and  its  intact  shadow  and  the  man  mounting 
to  face  his  horse's  tail,  and  one  or  two  other 
old  prints  of  a  like  nature  hung  on  them,  as 
did  some  masks  with  dates.  An  oaken  grand- 
father clock  stood  in  a  corner  with  Adam  and 
Eve  perpetually  plucking  apples,  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  to  its  solemn  tick.  Written 
across  its  face  was"  wil.  morleigh,  oakhampton," 
showing  that  although  Mr.  Morleigh  lived  and 
wrought  in  Okehampton  a  good  many  years  ago, 
he  was  unaware  of  the  true  meaning  of  Okement 
Town. 

Against  a  wall  was  a  press  of  the  same  colour 
and  wood  as  the  clock,  with  twisted  pillars  at 
its  corners  and  a  quaint  old  hunt  carved  across 
it  :   men  on  foot  with  spears  or  hounds  in  leash, 
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a  stag  carrying  brow,  bay,  tray  and  two  up- 
rights just  about  to  dash  into  a  net,  and  in  the 
sky  a  fearsome  dragon  with  forked  tongue  and 
outspread  wings.  A  big  gate-leg  table  had  some 
bowls  of  roses  on  it.  Petals  had  fallen  from 
them  and  lay  deeply  reflected  from  its  polished 
black.  There  were  also  a  few  odd  copies  of  the 
Field  and  the  Foxhound  lying  on  it,  and  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  Hunt  Servants'  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  an  old  red  '*  Handley  Cross,"  which 
James  read  untiringly  and  quoted  if  opportunity 
afforded.  It  was  about  the  only  fiction  he 
indulged  in,  but  he  always  said  in  self-defence 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  read  other  works  of 
imagination  if  he  could  find  any  containing  char- 
acters he  was  as  likely  to  meet  in  real  life. 

But  the  carving  over  the  fireplace  was  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  room.  On  the 
granite  mantelpiece  in  front  of  it,  though  not 
hiding  it,  was  a  presentation  to  James's  grand- 
father from  the  farmers  of  the  hunt,  a  little 
group  of  Leigh  Argent  on  his  favourite  hunter 
with  two  and  a  half  couple  of  hounds  around 
him,  and  a  pair  of  tankards  in  the  form  of  foxes' 
masks,  all  modelled  from  copper  dug  out  of  the 
Forest  itself. 

The  carved  panels  themselves  had  a  curious 
history,  as  they  were  the  only  remnants  of  a 
monastery  which  had  once  stood  on  the  present 
site  of  Lew  Monachorum  and  from  which  it  took 
its  second  name,  as  it  did  its  first  from  its  shel- 
tered   position.     The    monks    had    disappeared 
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under  bluff  King  Hal's  order  and  the  monastery 
had  burnt  itself  to  the  ground  with  its  new 
occupier  in  it.  The  same  fate  overtook  his 
heir  and  the  house  he  built  to  replace  the  first, 
and  after  that  the  superstitious  held  a  curse 
must  rest  on  the  land  wrested  from  Holy  Church. 
And  so  it  was  unoccupied  till  the  Argent  of  those 
days,  who  had  a  property  near  Ivybridge,  gave 
it  to  the  Church  on  condition  he  might  take  over 
Lew  with  the  latter 's  blessing.  How  he  arranged 
with  its  secular  owner  is  not  recorded,  but  he  is 
generally  referred  to  in  contemporary  accounts 
as  "  James  d'Argente,  of  the  High  Hande,"  and 
his  occupation  of  Lew  perhaps  gained  him  the 
title.  Dartmoor  was  not  overrun  then  with 
inquisitive  people  in  chars-a-bancs  leaving  a  trail 
of  paper  bags  behind  them,  like  the  scent  in  a 
paper-chase,  and  eager  to  write  to  the  papers 
on  any  wrong  they  may  discover  on  their  travels  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  the  Gubbins  who  accustomed 
the  Forest  to  violence,  a  strong  man  might  do 
many  things  unquestioned,  especially  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Church  behind  him. 

At  any  rate,  he  became  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  built  on  it  the  present  high  granite  house 
and  put  over  his  fireplace  the  old  carvings  which 
were  all  that  was  left  of  the  monastery.  A  dozen 
panels,  and  on  each  panel  two  full-length  figures, 
one  in  robes  with  crown  and  sceptre,  and  the  other 
in  robes  with  mitre  and  crozier.  Very  friendly 
they  were  in  the  first  panel,  and  in  the  next  hardly 
less  so.     But  in  the  third  there  seemed  a  little 
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misunderstanding  between  them,  and  in  the 
fourth  a  distinct  coolness,  for  they  had  moved 
apart  and  their  faces  were  averted.  Later  on 
the  sceptre  was  raised  in  a  threatening  manner 
and  so,  regrettably,  was  the  crozier.  The  quarrel 
reached  its  climax  and  died  away  into  a  fit  of 
sulks,  for  in  the  last  panel  each  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  other  and  as  far  from  him 
as  possible.  Tradition  had  it  the  monastery 
had  been  built  by  a  Knight  of  King  Henry  the 
Second  as  a  penance  for  his  share  in  the  murder 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  that  the  figures  were 
those  of  the  King  and  his  turbulent  priest,  but 
with  what  truth  it  were  hard  to  say. 

Mrs.  Bridestowe  had  hardly  brought  in  the 
rest  of  the  tea  and  retired  again  to  the  kitchen 
when  she  was  forced  to  leave  it  afresh  by  a  half- 
hearted ring  at  the  front-door  bell.  It  was  Mr. 
Fantom,  the  new  owner  of  Bidleigh,  who  had  rung, 
and  as  Mrs.  Bridestowe  announced  him  he  walked 
into  the  hall  in  the  act  of  changing  his  spectacles 
from,  presumably,  his  long-sight  ones  to  those 
of  shorter  focus.  The  action  brought  back  to 
James  very  vividly  his  first  meeting  with  the 
little  man.  But  his  conscience  prevented  his 
extracting  any  amusement  from  the  remem- 
brance, for  he  had  meant  to  write  in  explanation 
to  him,  but  had  forgotten.  However,  Mr. 
Fantom  took  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  directly 
the  preliminary  greetings  were  over. 

"  I  gathered  you  were  very  angry  with  me  on 
Thursday,"  he  began.    "  And  I  believe  rightly 
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so.  I  have  since  consulted  authorities,  both 
Hterary  and  local,  and  they  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  the  crime  of  stamping,  or  causing  one's 
horse  to  stamp,  upon  the — er — hounds  to  be  a 
serious  one  in  the  sporting  decalogue.  Unani- 
mous I  said,  but  the  term  is  hardly  pedantic- 
ally correct,  for  there  was  one  exception — that 
of  my  gamekeeper,  who  said  that  '  the  more 
they  dratted  dogs  be  killed,  the  more  I  be 
pleased.'  But  I  have  since  heard  his  opinion 
is  biassed  and  not  to  be  trusted  on  that  subject." 
Mr.  Fantom  spoke  with  the  earnestness  of  one 
quoting  scholiasts  of  different  views  on  a  disputed 
Greek  text.  "So  I  have  come  to  offer  my 
apologies  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  them.  My 
excuse,  like  Dr.  Johnson's  for  his  mistake  in  a 
like  sporting  matter,  must  be  '  ignorance — pure 
ignorance.'  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  James  weakly.  Mr. 
Fantom 's  flow  of  speech  had  been  rather  too 
much  for  him.  ''  Not  at  all.  I  am  afraid  I  was 
rather  rude.  But,  you  see,  I  didn't  know  who 
3^ou  were.     Will  you  have  some  tea  ?  " 

''  Thank  you.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
priests  of  Diana  are  allowed  a  certain  latitude  of 
language,  as  indeed  are  those  of  Minerva.  I  have 
myself  told  an  undergraduate  who  presented 
me  with  a  prose  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  think 
was  the  Latin  language  to  take  it  away  on  a 
collar  and  chain  as  its  barking  distressed  me." 
Mr.  Fantom  spoke  with  a  certain  pride.  "  The 
allusion,  which  I  hope  did  not  escape  him,  was 
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to  dog-latin."  Then  with  the  air  of  one  expert 
criticising  another  he  went  on,  "  And  indeed 
your  language  was  hardly  rude,  though  perhaps 
a  little — er — bleak.  But  it  comforted  me  to  find 
that  even  experienced  hunters  can  upon  occasion 
make  a  mistake.  For  Colonel  Lutterworth  told 
me  that  you  would  be  delighted  to  see  me,"  and 
he  beamed  genially  on  that  gentleman. 

The  Colonel's  mouth  had  been  gradually 
opening  during  this  speech,  but  now  it  shut  with  a 
snap.     Was  it  possible  that  this  little  book-worm 

was  actually ?      But  no,  there  was  no  glint 

of  anything  but  innocence  behind  those  round 

spectacles.      Or   was    there ?     He    couldn't 

make  up  his  mind. 

Enid,  who  had  been  sitting  quietly  behind  the 
tea-things  all  this  time,  now  came  to  the  rescue 
by  asking  if  Mr.  Fantom  took  sugar.  Reassured 
on  that  point,  she  went  on,  "  Are  you  beginning 
your  hunting  education  too,  Mr.  Fantom  ?  I 
am,  or  rather  I  don't  start  till  Thursday  ;  so 
you  will  be  in  a  class  above  me." 

"  Not  necessarily.  Not  necessarily  at  all. 
I  have  only  been  at  school  for  one  day,  and  then 
my  thesis  was  returned  to  me  by  the  Master," 
and  he  beamed  at  James,  "  marked  Epsilon 
Minus.  You  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
natural  aptitude  for  the  work  and  perhaps  get 
an  Alpha  Plus." 

"  I  hope  I  may,  if  it's  a  nice  thing  to  get,"  said 
Enid  with  a  little  laugh.  There  was  something 
about  the  precise  little  man  ^he  rather  liked. 
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'*  And  I  have  a  very  good  teacher  in  my  father. 
Who  is  yours  ?  '^ 

*'  I  am  forced  to  read  in  my  study  what  I 
propose  to  put  into  practice  in  the  field.  In  my 
College  library  there  were  copies  of  Stonehenge's 
'  Rural  Sports  '  and  other  kindred  works .  Though 
how  they  got  there  I  do  not  know.  And  I  have 
learnt  much  from  them,  especially  the  first. 
The  greater  part  of  that  I  have  not  yet  attempted. 
For  instance  the  pages  on  Hawking,  Coursing 
either  of  the  Hare  or  the  Stag,  Pedestrianism, 
and  some  others.  Rowing  I  studied  with  in- 
terest, for  was  I  not  coxswain  of  my  College 
torpid  ?  That  is  to  say,  I  held  that  position  as 
a  freshman  for  one  week,  until  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  hold  up  the  University  Eight  both 
on  its  downward  and  upward  journey  on  the 
same  afternoon.  The  President  of  the  College 
boat  club  then  said  that  he  could  not  afford  two 
guineas  a  day  for  the  best  cox  in  the  world  and 
certainly  not,  he  added  rather  unkindly,  for  the 
worst.  But  I  have  sometimes  feared  some  of 
my  mentors  to  be  a  little  out  of  date.  For  in- 
stance, to  take  this  very  subject  of  rowing,  in 
its  directions  for  training  one  of  them  takes  the 
very  extreme  case  of  a  man  just  recovering  from 
an  attack  of — er — delirium  tremens  and  wishful 
of  becoming  an  oar.  Perhaps  you" — and  he 
turned  to  James — "  can  suggest  a  more  modern 
work  ?  " 

"  I'll  lend  you  some  with  pleasure.  But  I 
expect  you'll  find  you'll  pick  up  more  in   the 
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open  than  you  do  from  books,  y'know.  Perhaps 
you'd  like  to  start  on  this  ?  "  taking  up  the  old 
'' Handley  Cross."  "  It's  only  a  novel,  but  you 
may  get  some  tips  from  it.'* 

''  Ah,  I  disapprove  of  fiction  most  emphatically. 
In  fact  I  consider  no  words  too  strong  for  its 
deteriorating  effects  on  the  mind,  one  of  the 
easiest  seen  of  which  is  the  habit  it  engenders 
of  reading  without  concentration.  I  condemn 
it  for  its  stirring  of  unreal  emotions  ;  to  be 
moved  to  pity,  admiration,  or  laughter  by  an 
imaginary  incident  is  to  misuse  and  blunt  those 
delicate  emotions.  I  condemn  it  for  the  power 
it  has,  through  distorting  or  suppressing  facts 
and  appealing  purely  to  the  emotions,  of  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause  ;  a  novel  with 
a  purpose  is  usually  one  with  an  evil  purpose,  I 
find.  And  even  then  I  do  not  condemn  its 
positive  weakening  of  the  intellect  and  emotions 
a  tenth  part  so  much  as  the  wasting  of  valuable 
time  its  perusal  entails." 

The  Colonel's  mouth  slowly  opened  again 
during  this  speech  :  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
people  who  talked  thus  at  meals.  James,  whose 
fate  it  seemed  always  to  feel  a  little  dazed  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Fantom,  was  putting  the 
book  back  on  the  table  with  some  vague  murmur 
of  agreement  when  the  other  stopped  him. 

"  I  should,  however,  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  lend  me  the  book,  for  I  am  very 
fond  of  reading  novels.  I  hope  I  am  not  feeble- 
minded enough  to  think  everything  I  do  is  right. 
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You  will  see  that  to  hold  views  which  you  do  not 
live  up  to  is  a  stronger  attitude  than  to  suit  your 
views  to  your  acts.  That  is  my  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  life  :  to  keep  my  ideals  and  works 
separate,  so  that  the  first  are  not  contaminated 
by  the  second." 

**  That's  a  fine  idea,  and  I  wish  Td  thought  of 
it  myself,"  said  the  Colonel  enthusiastically, 
**  It  would  have  been  worth  a  lot  to  me  on  the 
turf,"  he  added  with  regret. 

'*  But  not  perhaps  when  you're  under  it," 
Mr.  Fantom  rejoined.  "  However,  I  find  its 
great  advantage  is  that  it  keeps  one's  ideals  as 
fresh  as  when  one  was  young.  Now,  most  people's 
become  blurred  as  they  grow  older — a  great 
misfortune  to  a  man." 

"  But  I  think  I  would  sooner  let  mine  become 
blurred  from  over-use  than  rusty  from  under- 
use,"  Enid  said. 

*'  Perhaps  yours  are  finely-tempered  enough 
for  neither  to  happen  to  them,"  answered  the 
little  man  with  a  keen  glance  at  her  and  a  jerk 
of  his  head  that  was  probably  meant  for  a  bow. 

*'  You  know  we  have  met  before,"  said 
James  to  him,  "  only  I  do  not  know  if  you 
remember  it." 

*'  Dear  me,  Mr.  Argent,  you  are  a  very  vin- 
dictive enemy.  Yes,  I  remember  it.  Indeed,  I 
remember  it  well." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that  time,"  James 
answered,  flushing.  The  little  man  always 
seemed  putting  him  in  the  wrong.     "  I  did  not 
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recognise  you  then,  but  you  once  progged  me. 
You  had  an  enormous  man-trap,  hke  a  rat-gin 
but  quite  six  foot  high,  outside  your  rooms  when 
I  came  to  see  you  the  next  morning,  and  I  re- 
member wondering  if  you  put  it  there  on  purpose 
to  frighten  unfortunate  undergraduates  coming 
to  be  fined." 

*'  You  were  quite  right.  I  wished  to  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  terror  faintly  resembHng  my 
own  before  we  met.  I  once  progged  the 
'Varsity  heavyweight,  and  the  thought  of  our 
interview  the  next  morning  still  makes  me 
tremble.     But  what  was  your  crime  ?  " 

"  I  was  charged  with  squirting  soda-water 
from  my  window  on  to  the  crowd  in  the  High 
on  Fifth  of  November  night." 

"  Dear  me,  yes.  I  remember  you  now,  be- 
cause you  offered  no  excuse.  That  struck  me  as 
peculiar.  And  you  had  to  go  away  to  borrow 
the  fine,  which  was  not  so  peculiar." 

*'  Yes,  I  had  to  wake  up  a  fellow  and  get  leave 
to  pawn  his  diamond  links  to  get  it,"  said  James, 
laughing.  "  But  I  offered  no  excuse  because  I 
hadn't  been  in  my  rooms  at  the  time  of  the  soda- 
water  incident,  and  yet  I  couldn't  prove  an 
alibi  because  I  and  another  fellow  had  spent 
nearly  all  the  night  in  collecting  busts  from 
various  places,  scaling  college  walls  with  them, 
and  finally  putting  them  in  a  row  on  top  of 
Long  Wall.  I  thought  that  had  been  found 
out  and  was  jolly  relieved  to  find  it  was  only  the 
soda-water  affair." 
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"  Dear  me  !  Dear  me  !  So  you  were  the  hero 
of  that  affair.  Now  that  is  very  interesting,  for 
it  created  an  immense  stir  at  the  time.  I  look 
at  you  with  increased  respect.  Now  tell  me, 
for  we  could  not  make  it  out  at  the  time,  how 
did  you  manage  to  put  them  up  without  the 
policeman  on  duty  seeing  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  didn't,  you  know.  But  he  was  a  pal 
of  ours,  because  the  other  man  had  rooms  in 
Long  Wall  and  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  we 
always  lowered  a  whisky  and  soda  and  a  cigar 
on  a  piece  of  string  from  the  window  for  him. 
He  said  he  was  allowed  to  smoke  after  twelve, 
but  whether  he  was  or  not  I  don't  know.  So 
he  went  to  the  corner  of  the  High  while  we  put 
one  up,  and  when  we'd  gone  for  the  next,  he 
walked  back  to  the  corner  of  the  Broad  and 
waited  for  us  to  put  that  up,  and  so  on." 

' '  Dear  me !  I  'm  afraid  we  did  the  poor 
fellow  an  injustice.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
been  on  beat  all  the  time,  and  that  he  thought 
the  busts  must  have  been  put  up  one  by  one 
when  he  was  at  each  end  of  his  beat.  And  we 
did  not  believe  him,  but  thought  he  had  been 
asleep  or  left  his  duty.  And  every  word  he 
spoke  was  the  truth.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
beauties  of  the  English  language.  You  can  say 
what  you  don't  mean  with  such  accuracy  in  it. 
Poor  fellow,  we  did  indeed  judge  him  unjustly." 

"  He  got  what  you  left  out  of  the  links,  so 
he  didn't  do  so  badly,"  answered  James. 

"  Ha,  ha  !     Then  if  I   hadn't  fined  you  you 
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wouldn't  have  had  to  pawn  your  friend's  Hnks, 
and  if  you  hadn't  pawned  the  Unks  you  wouldn't 
have  had  any  money  to  give  to  the  policeman. 
So  it  was  I  who  really  rewarded  him  for  telling 
me — er — the  literal  truth,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  deceiving.     A  vicious  circle,  truly." 

Mr.  Fantom  then  took  his  leave,  pedalling 
sedately  down  the  drive  until  Gabriel  made  a 
rush  at  him.  The  bird  associated  bicycles  with 
the  postman,  and  the  postman  alwa^^s  had  a 
biscuit  for  him.  Mr.  Fantom  thought  he  was 
being  attacked,  and  Gabriel  was  very  anxious 
that  his  supposed  postman  should  not  escape 
without  giving  him  his  biscuit.  So  there  was  a 
race  down  the  drive,  which  Mr.  Fantom  just  won. 
Gabriel  returned  sadly  to  the  lawn. 

"  That's  a  curious  fellar,"  said  the  Colonel 
when  he  had  gone.  "  He  is.  He's  got  the  most 
extraordinary  views.  He  has.  I  suppose  he's 
quite  safe  here,  isn't  he  ?  You  don't  think  he's 
an  Anarchist  or  a  Radical  or  anything,  do  you  ?  " 
he  enquired  anxiously. 

"  I  think  he's  rather  nice,"  said  Enid,  "  and  I 
don't  believe  he  means  a  word  he  says,  though 
he  would  swear  they  were  true — like  the 
policeman  1  " 


CHAPTER    IX 

Mr.  Manning  was  starting  a  new  meerschaum, 
and  being  a  thorough  sort  of  man,  he  devoted 
all  his  attention  to  it.  It  was  a  lovely  pipe,  and 
had  only  arrived  from  the  Hay  market  that 
morning.  The  bowl  was  carved  in  the  shape 
of  a  duck's  head  with  real  glass  e^^es  and  a 
vulcanite  beak  which  gripped  the  mouthpiece. 
The  advantage  of  the  glass  eyes  was  that  Mr. 
Manning  could  hold  the  pipe  by  them  without 
having  to  touch  the  virgin  cream  of  the  bowl 
itself.  A  fatal  thing  to  do  when  the  pipe  is 
warm.  The  heads  of  a  snipe,  a  woodcock,  and 
a  grouse  rested  in  ebon  glory  in  a  pipe-rack 
over  his  head,  and  Mr.  Manning  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  duck  would  be  a  fitting 
companion  for  them.  He  was  rather  a  slow 
man,  and  he  smoked  slowly,  so  he  was  an  ideal 
meerschaum-colourer . 

Besides  the  heads  of  these  game-birds  there 
was  also  on  the  pipe-rack,  which  was  a  long  one, 
a  collection  of  Mr.  Manning's  friends.     He  used 
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to  buy  plain  meerschaum  pipes  and  with  infinite 
care  and  some  skill  carve  them  into  heads,  which 
he  would  re-wax  and  then  colour.  Suitable 
parts  he  would  refrain  from  waxing,  so  that  they 
remained  white.  For  instance,  Colonel  Lutter- 
worth's moustache  and  young  McAndrew's 
rabbit  teeth  in  the  pipes  representing  those 
people  were  so  treated. 

He  regarded  it  as  a  delicate  compliment  to 
smoke  a  pipe  in  the  likeness  of  his  guest  of  the 
moment.  If,  however,  he  did  not  care  about 
that  guest,  he  was  wont  to  bring  out  the  head 
of  the  man  he  thought  was  the  other's  worst 
foe.  In  the  gallery  there  was  one  head  that  he 
had  not  carved  himself.  It  had  oblique  eyes,  a 
pointed  beard,  and  small  horns  rising  from  its 
forehead.  He  kept  it  to  smoke  when  the  Vicar 
called  to  apologise  for  his  stock  breaking  into 
his — Mr.  Manning's — fields.  For  he  said  to 
himself  that  if  its  original  was  not  the  Vicar's 
worst  foe  he  ought  to  be,  and  anyway  he  pre- 
ferred good  hedge-keeping  to  apologies.  On 
other  occasions  of  his  clergyman's  visits  he 
smoked  a  most  flattering  likeness  of  him.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  other  ever  understood,  or  even 
noticed,  the  change. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Manning's  jokes  were  often  too 
fine  for  their  objects  to  see  them.  For  instance, 
old  General  Trehearne,  who  lived  in  state  at 
Whitworthy  House.  He  used  to  drive  over  to 
Lowcombe,  Mr.  Manning's  house,  in  a  mail 
phaeton  with  the  wheels  leaning  outwards  and 
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a  real  perch  like  a  coach,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
high-stepping  blacks  who  pulled  away  from  the 
pole  as  if  it  were  red-hot.  And  he  never  could 
understand  why  his  pipe  had  the  hair  left  white, 
whereas  his  own  was  of  a  uniform  glossy  black, 
especially  away  from  the  roots.  Mr.  Manning 
explained  that  he  had  forgotten  to  colour  that 
part,  but  the  explanation  did  not  enlighten  the 
General  much. 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Manning  came  in. 
It  was  a  nuisance  being  interrupted  in  the  deli- 
cate early  stages  of  the  new  pipe's  education,  but 
Mr.  Manning  was  a  polite  as  well  as  a  patient 
man.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  caught  hold  of 
the  duck's  head  gingerly  by  the  eyes  and  put 
it  on  the  window-sill  to  cool  upside-down,  or 
rather  the  right  way  up,  for  the  pipe  had  to  be 
smoked  with  the  top  of  the  head  undermost. 

*'  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
dear  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  Yes.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  after- 
noon. You  know  I  have  to  go  over  to  Torquay 
to  the  M.R.S.T.S.  meeting,  and  you  said 
Blackbird  was  lame,  or  was  it  Ousel  ?  I  forget, 
but  anyhow  I  shall  have  to  use  the  dogcart  to  go 
to  the  station.  And  Margery  and  Mr.  Apple- 
combe  are  coming  to  lunch,  and  Alice  wants  to 
take  them  on  to  tea  with  the  Hardway-Upcotts. 
Now,  how  can  they  go  ?  " 

"  There  is  the  governess  cart." 

*'  But  there  is  not  room  for  four  in  the 
governess  cart." 
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"  Four,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Charles  will  make  four."  Charles  was 
a  groom. 

"  But  Charles  need  not  go.  Bill  Applecombe 
can  take  the  pony  round  to  the  stables  at  the 
Manor." 

"  Yes.  But  do  you  think  it  is  quite  proper 
their  all  going  off  alone  like  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  And  anyway,  Charles  would  be 
a  most  indifferent  chaperon,  I  should  imagine. 
Why,  you  yourself  told  me " 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  if  that  was  true,  you 
know.  It  is  only  what  cook  told  me.  And 
after  all  she  only  had  to  go  on  that  he  had 
looked  at  the  girl  in  church.  Well,  if  you  think 
that  will  do,  will  you  order  the  governess  cart 
at  three?  " 

'*  Yes,  my  dear.  I  put  it  on  the  slate  this 
moi*ning." 

"  Oh,  then  we  have  been  wasting  time  dis- 
cussing it  now,"  said  Mrs.  Manning  rather 
testily. 

"  Not  at  all.  If  you  had  not  wished  it  I  could 
have  counter-ordered  it." 

Mrs.  Manning  sometimes  found  her  husband 
a  little  trying  to  live  with.  He  was  as  heavy  and 
placid  as  a  rock,  and  a  rock  must  annoy  the 
energetic  sea  extremely.  She  had  married  him 
because  she  was  in  love  with  him,  but  she  had 
been  in  love  with  him  largely  because  he  had 
just  taken  a  first  in  Greats  and  was  supposed  to 
have  a  career  before  him.     For  she  was  one  of 
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those  women  who  are  consumed  with  ambition 
not  for  themselves  but  for  their  menfolk.  And 
the  failure  of  this  vicarious  ambition  is  the 
hardest  to  bear  of  any,  for  one  feels  it  is  not  one's 
own  fault. 

To  do  Mr.  Manning  justice,  he  had  said  nothing 
himself  of  the  future  that  was  supposed  to  be 
in  front  of  him.  But  everyone  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  his  brilliant  scholastic 
career  as  a  boy  should  lead  to  even  greater 
things  as  a  man.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  of 
these  expectations.  At  any  rate  he  did  not 
contradict  them.  But  he  had  done  nothing 
to  realise  them.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
now  he  had  lived  the  simple  life  of  a  resident 
landlord,  which  is  to  many  people  the  accepted 
type  of  mental  and  bodily  indolence.  He  owned 
a  good  many  acres,  farming  some  of  them  himself 
and  being  his  own  agent  for  the  rest.  He  was 
a  magistrate  and  a  member  of  various  local 
bodies,  such  as  Parish  and  County  Councils, 
from  which  come  neither  pay  nor  honour.  He 
also  commanded  a  battalion  of  militia  and  was 
supposed  to  do  it  well.  And  he  was  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant. 

Needless  to  say,  all  this  did  not  satisfy  Mrs. 
Manning's  ambitions.  She  had  continually, 
urged  him  to  greater  things,  and  at  last,  during 
the  black  years  of  agriculture  which  culminated 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  he  had  stood  for 
Parliament.  Which  motive  moved  him  he  did 
not   say.     Even   in  his  candidateship,  however, 
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he  did  not  please  his  wife.  For  he  had  merely 
taken  as  his  battle-cry  a  bounty  on  home-grown 
wheat  whenever  it  fell  below  a  price  that  made 
it  profitable  to  grow  in  England.  He  said  in 
favour  of  this  extraordinary  scheme  that  the 
home  farmer  started  handicapped  by  having  to 
pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  land  taxes,  rates, 
tithes,  and  many  other  things  his  Argentine  or 
other  foreign  rival  was  free  from.  That  carriage 
to  an  English  market  cost  the  latter  generally  the 
same,  sometimes  even  less  than  it  did  the  English- 
man. And  that  labour,  fodder,  rent,  and  other 
running  expenses  cost  him  much  less. 

Sometimes  the  Englishman  could  compete 
against  these  odds,  sometimes  he  could  not. 
For  instance,  at  that  time  wheat  was  at  twenty- 
five  shillings  and  had  been  at  eighteen,  whereas 
it  could  hardly  be  grown  at  a  fair  living  wage  to 
all  its  producers,  from  landholder  to  labourer, 
at  less  than  thirty.  It  had  once  stood  at 
six  pounds.  That  if  its  then  price  continued, 
arable  farming  would  be  unable  to  survive,  and 
the  healthiest  and  sanest  class  of  the  people 
would  be  driven  into  the  towns.  For  it  was  an 
elementary  axiom  of  Political  Economy  that  no 
amount  of  philanthropic  tinkering  would  make 
people  stay  where  they  could  not  get  a  fair  living. 
He  did  not  want  protection  for  the  farmers 
particularly,  but  he  did  want  people  on  the  land 
for  the  sake  of  the  nation. 

As  Mrs.  Manning  truly  said,  it  was  ridiculous 
to  bring  a  hare-brained  scheme  like  this  before 
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a  constituency  that,  though  seven-eighths  coun- 
try, yet  had  a  majority  of  its  voters  Hving  in  a 
town  in  one  corner  of  it.  In  which  she  showed 
her  wisdom,  for  her  husband's  candidateship 
had  not  been  successful.  And  after  that  he  had 
made  no  further  attempts  at  a  career,  either 
because  he  was  too  lazy,  or  because  farming  had 
begun  to  come  by  its  own  again. 

After  lunch  Mr.  Manning  saw  the  governess 
cart  off.  A  process  which  included  retrieving 
the  Dartmoor  pony  that  drew  it  from  the  flower- 
beds, first  on  one  side  of  the  drive  and  then  on 
the  other,  and  finally  tucking  its  head  under  his 
arm  and  so  leading  it  the  whole  way  to  the  road. 
The  pony,  whose  name  was  appropriately  enough 
The  Lamb,  for  he  loved  a  gambol,  always  pro- 
tested in  this  manner  when  more  than  two  got 
into  the  cart.  At  least  so  Miss  Alice  Manning, 
who  was  his  owner,  said,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  generally  took  the  beds  on  his  way  to  the 
gates.  Once  outside  he  pattered  rapidly  away, 
his  wicked  little  eyes  veiled  by  his  tousled  fore- 
lock and  his  long  tail  sweeping  up  the  mud  ready 
to  flick  it  up  on  to  his  driver  if  the  latter  were 
rash  enough  to  touch  him  with  the  whip. 

Mr.  Manning  returned  to  the  house,  picking 
up  his  hat  on  the  way,  and  took  out  a  gun 
from  the  glass  case  in  his  study,  his  idea  being 
to  combine  pleasure  with  business  by  worrying 
an  outlying  pheasant  or  two  on  his  way  round 
the  farm.  He  then  went  out  to  the  stables  and 
opened  one  of  a  row  of  kennel  doors.     A  large 
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white  Clumber  with  a  lemon  patch  over  one  eye 
bounced  out  and  raced  rings  round  him,  his  ears 
flapping  wildly  about  his  head.  Shot  was  too 
well-mannered  to  jump  up,  but  he  compromised 
by  licking  the  gun-barrels,  the  sight  of  which 
had  caused  all  the  excitement. 

The  pair  walked  off,  leaving  a  row  of  pointers 
and  a  Labrador  tilted  up  against  the  other  doors 
with  heads  wistfully  a-cock.  The  park,  though 
excellent  grazing,  had  scattered  over  it  small 
patches  of  bramble,  gorse,  or  bracken,  and  into 
any  of  these  they  met  old  Shot  went  with  wildly 
lashing  stern  and  emerged  with  tongue  hanging 
out  and  hope  still  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  At 
last  a  rabbit  scuttered  out  of  one  of  them  and 
was  rolled  over  just  as  he  was  making  another. 
But  for  this  Shot  had  no  luck  till  they  came  to 
the  end  of  the  park,  which  here  was  bounded  by 
a  bank  with  briers  straggling  over  its  deep 
ditches.  The  spaniel  at  a  wave  of  the  hand 
dashed  into  them  and  wormed  his  way  through 
and  into  the  ditch  on  the  far  side,  where  he  at 
once  got  to  work.  A  blackbird  flew  off  with 
indignant  chatter  at  being  thus  disturbed,  a 
rabbit  slipped  into  one  of  the  buries  with  which 
the  bank  was  tunnelled  and  another  could  be 
heard  kicking  lustily  inside,  but  otherwise  nothing 
happened. 

Presently  Shot  appeared  on  top  of  the  bank 

and  began  to  push  his  way  down  the  middle, 

occasionally    forcing    himself   through    the    laid 

binders  down  on  to  the  sides,  and  sometimes  right 
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into  one  ditch  or  the  other.  He  worked  in 
deadly  silence  as  a  Clumber  ought,  but  his  excite- 
ment showed  that  something  was  afoot.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped  dead  on  the  top  of  the  bank, 
retreated  a  few  steps,  and  jumped  down  on  the 
far  side.  Then  he  crashed  up  again  a  few  yards 
further  on  and  a  magnificent  cock  pheasant 
burst  like  a  bomb  on  the  side  of  the  gun,  as  Shot 
had  been  manoeuvring  that  he  should.  Both 
dog  and  bird  dropped  at  the  report  that  followed 
and  lay  equally  still.  But  the  dog  was  only 
watching  his  master's  hand,  and  when  he  saw  it 
move  he  flung  himself  off  the  bank  and  raced 
for  the  bird.  He  picked  it  up  as  tenderly  as  if 
it  had  been  an  egg  (and  Shot  had  carried  eggs 
before  now)  and  returned  nearly  as  fast  as  he 
had  gone.  He  had  a  trick  of  keeping  hold  of 
his  bird  for  a  second  after  the  gun  had  handled 
it,  looking  anxiously  out  of  his  deep-hawed 
eyes  as  if  to  say,  "  Are  you  quite  sure  you've 
got  it  firmly  ?  For  if  it  drops  when  I  let  go, 
you'll  blame  me,  you  know." 

Across  the  hedge  there  was  a  plough  at  work 
and  Manning  stamped  through  the  holding  soil 
to  it. 

"  'Afternoon,  George,"  he  said.  "How's  it 
going  ?  " 

The  man  shouted  some  strange  sound  to  the 
horses  and  the  patient  beasts  came  to  a  halt, 
doubtless  glad  to  do  so. 

"  'Afternoon,  zur.  Middling,  but  the  land  be 
turrible  loving,  her  be,  after  the  rain.     Us  wants 
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another  harse  tu  rights.  But  there,  if  us  had 
all  us  wanted  in  this  yere  world,  us'd  have  no 
use  fur  the  naxt.  Twas  only  yester-night  as 
I  was  a-saying  such-like  tu  granny  Nosworthy 
when  her  be  a-telling  all  of  her  rheumatics  and 
a-one  thing  and  another  as  her  be  a-grizzhng 
about.  *  Thankful,'  says  I,  '  yew  ought  that 
yew'm  no  wuss.     Du'ee  pitch,  old  dear,'  says  I, 

*  du'ee  pitch  '  (vur  her  wur  a-standing  on  her 
lags  and  a-waving  her  arms  something  turrible) 
'  and  drink  down  yeur  zider  quiet-like.  Yew'm  a 
proper  old  grizzler,'  says  I  to  she,  I  says.  '  Drink 
down  yeur  zider  and  praise  the  Lard,'  says  I. 

*  And  vur  why  should  I  praise  the  Lard  ?  '  her 
says,  says  'ee.  *  Fur  why  ?  '  I  says.  '  Fur  why  ? 
'Cos  her  pays  vur  yeur  zider,  her  does.  'Twas 
the  Lard  Garge  as  brought  in  yeur  Old  Age 
Panshion,  warn't  it  ?  '  '  Zo  'twas,'  her  says. 
'  And  us '11  have  another  jug  tu  her  health  like.'  " 
Having  finished  the  story,  he  shifted  the  hand 
on  which  he  was  leaning  from  one  handle  of  the 
plough  to  the  other  and  in  the  act  seemed  to 
notice  the  gun  for  the  first  time. 

"  Yew'm  sporting,  simly  ?  "  he  asked.  ''  I 
thought  as  I  heard  summat  t'other  side  of  hedge. 
Her  be  a  proper  cock  yew'm  holding." 

"  Yes,  a  beauty,  isn't  he  ?  We  nearly  missed 
him,  he  lay  so  close." 

"Th'  artful  to-ad." 

"  I  think  he  ran  the  hedge  in  front  of  us,  for 
old  Shot  was  on  a  line  for  some  way,  but  he  only 
broke  by  that  big  ground-ash  there." 
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"  No-o,  zur.  Twas  by  the  twisty  oak  furner 
daown,"  replied  George,  betraying  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  paying  more  attention  to  the  matter 
than  he  had  pretended.  ''  'Twas  hke  her  was 
avore  yew  vur  some  way  vur  the  conies  have 
made  a  run  'long  top  of  hedge  most  all  the  way." 
He  hurried  on,  thinking  perhaps  he  had  betrayed 
rathei  suspicious  knowledge,  *'  Yon  be  the  Maister 
riding  along  'pon  road,  so  her  be.  'Pon  girt 
yallow  harse  tu." 

Manning  called  out  to  James  and  he  pulled  up. 
"  Here's  a  rabbit  for  you,  George,"  said  Manning. 
"  I  daresay  it'll  taste  as  good  for  not  having  a 
bit  of  copper  wire  round  it's  neck,  you  know. 
Grood  night,"  and  he  waded  off,  leaving  George 
to  pick  up  his  rope  reins  with  a  rather  sheepish 
nod  of  his  head.  "  Danged  glad  the  ould  white 
dog  didn't  put  her  fut  in  un  of  they,"  he  said  to 
himself.  '^  Danged  if  I  don't  take  they  up  come 
end  of  furrow.  Gitlangoop,  Nell,  or  us '11  not 
be  finished  by  dimsies." 


CHAPTER   X 


''  'Afternoon,  Argent,"  said  Manning.  "  Has 
that  beast  of  yours  got  red-hot  shoes  ?  Or  are 
you  teaching  her  to  dance  ?  " 

''  She'd  make  a  good  cake-walker,  wouldn't 
she  ?  She's  got  the  necessary  abandon.  How- 
ever I  hope  she'll  learn  to  stand  still  in  time. 
I'm  afraid  she'll  be  another  thorn  in  poor  Harry's 
side,  for  he'll  have  to  ride  her.  I  got  her  on 
Wednesday  week  out  of  a  seller  at  Woodcombe 
for  a  fiver." 

"  A  pound  a  leg  and  another  for  her  tail. 
Well,  the  tail's  worth  the  money,  I  should  say — 
fine  and  long  and  silky." 

"  Yes,  it's  a  good  tail,  isn't  it  ?  "  James 
looked  over  his  shoulder  to  admire  it  and  Flash- 
light at  once  flicked  it  up  into  his  face.  "  And 
nice  friendly  manners  too,  you  notice.  She  had 
a  bit  of  a  back  after  the  race,  but  it's  all  right 
now." 

''Well,  I  wish  I  could  buy  horses  at  a  fiver  and 
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not  have  to  ride  them  myself.     Have  you  broken 
the  news  to  Harry  ?  " 

*'  Tom  did,  and  I  believe  Harry  received  it  in 
silence  for  some  time  and  finally  said  that  he'd 
been  accustomed  to  riding  horses  costing  a 
hundred  guineas,  not  the  odd  shillings." 

"  What  did  Tom  say  ?  " 

"  That  he'd  have  to  pay  two  hundred  to  get 
mounted  at  all  in  ten  years'  time.  That  finished 
off  Harry  ;  he's  dreadfully  afraid  of  putting 
on  weight,  I  believe,  and  lives  on  a  sort  of  diet, 
though  he  only  rides  ten  seven  all  in.** 

"  Poor  Harry  !  It  was  unkind  of  you  to  im- 
port him  to  this  outlandish  country  and  put 
him  to  work  before  he  was  acclimatised .  Where 
are  you  off  to  now  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  Throwbury.  I  think  Hoskins 
might  walk  for  us,  you  know,  and  I  want  to 
tackle  him  about  it.  He  used  to  till  his  puppy 
got  into  the  dairy  and  ate  all  the  clotted 
cream." 

•'Well,  I  have  to  go  to  Drinkleigh.  They're 
thrashing  there,  also  drilling  for  beans,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  other  things  I  have  to  see  to. 
But  we  both  ought  to  have  finished  about  tea- 
time  ;  won't  you  have  it  with  me  on  your  way 
back?" 

"  Thanks  very  much.  I'll  be  getting  on  now 
or  I'll  be  churned  into  butter.  Goodbye."  And 
he  loosed  the  reins  a  little.  It  might  have  been 
the  gate  tapes  twanging  up  over  her  nose  from 
the  way  Flashlight  took  the  act.    A  hind  foot 
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slipped  at  her  furious  bound,  but  she  threw 
her  head  up  to  recover  and  was  away  down  the 
grassy  lane  and  had  reached  the  corner  before 
James  gentled  her  into  a  bucketing  canter. 

She  had  that  irritating  trick  of  being  able  to 
canter  as  slowly  as  she  walked  so  that  any  attempt 
to  pull  her  back  into  a  trot  seemed  hopeless. 
James  gave  it  up  at  last  and,  slacking  the  reins, 
leant  forward  and  gently  caught  hold  of  her  off 
ear.  Surprised,  she  lowered  her  head  and 
dropped  into  a  trot  from  the  act.  A  most  un- 
comfortable pace  it  was.  Faster  and  faster  she 
went,  her  hind  legs  shooting  out  uncollectedly, 
her  head  stretched  out  and  her  whole  mind 
evidently  bent  only  on  breaking  into  a  canter 
again  before  her  rider  could  check  her.  She 
was  very  clever  about  it.  First  she  would  trot 
a  little  on  one  side  so  that  one  fore  leg  led. 
That  being  apparently  unnoticed,  after  a  few 
strides  she  would  change  the  action  of  her  hind 
legs  so  that  the  one  diagonally  opposite  to  her 
leading  foreleg  was  doing  more  than  its  share 
of  the  work  and  taking  longer  strides  than  the 
other.  Now  she  was  practically  cantering  with 
three  of  her  legs.  A  little  change  of  the  move- 
ment of  her  other  fore  leg  and  she  would  be 
away  in  a  raking  canter  that  could  be  quickened 
to  a  gallop  in  a  moment. 

But  James,  who  was  being  thrown  higher  and 
higher  at  each  stride,  caught  her  in  time  and 
she  pulled  back  with  a  surprised  air,  as  if  she 
were  saying,  "  What  !     You  didn't  think  I  was 
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going  to  break,  did  you  ?  I  assure  you  nothing 
was  further  from  my  mind.  Just  let  me  out 
again  and  I'll  show  you."  It  was  a  most 
uncomfortable  ride,  and  James  was  glad  when 
they  got  to  Throwbury,  for  each  time  he  let 
her  out  she  went  through  the  same  sort  of  per- 
formance, and  if  he  tried  to  keep  her  at  a  jog 
she  fretted  and  lathered  and  threw  her  head 
about  till  they  were  both  tired.  He  could  only 
hope  optimistically  that  she  must  be  a  good 
hunter  because  she  was  such  a  bad  hack. 

Old  Hoskins  was  hard  at  work  ploughing  on 
bean  stubble  in  the  field  next  the  farm,  so  James 
got  off  and  waited  for  him  at  the  end  of  the 
furrow.  He  was  an  old  man,  but  it  was  his  boast 
that  he  could  do  his  day's  work  with  the  youngest. 
He  stooped  a  little,  so  that  his  shrewd,  weather- 
beaten  old  face  protruded  as  he  talked  and 
seemed  to  give  extra  point  to  his  words.  With 
his  trim  white  side-whiskers  and  tight-lipped 
mouth  he  looked  not  unlike  the  stamp  of  ascetic 
sporting  clergyman  of  which  perhaps  Charles 
Kingsley  was  the  type.  Indeed  he  resembled 
the  latter  very  much. 

"  'Afternoon,  Hoskins,"  James  began.  "  Hard 
at  work,  I  see." 

The  old  man  straightened  himself  slowly  from 
the  plough  handles  to  get  the  kink  out  of  his 
back. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Master,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  I 
am  still  at  work,  you  see.  I  hope  to  get  the  field 
down  to  vetches  come  to-morrow.     But  come 
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away  in  and  have  a  drop  of  my  cider.  The 
horses'll  bide." 

As  they  entered  the  big  yard  an  alert-looking 
young  fellow  with  hedger's  gloves  and  a  bill  in 
his  hand  came  in  from  the  far  side. 

*'  Ah,  here's  Jarge,"  said  old  Hoskins. 
"  Jarge  !  "  he  called,  "  here's  the  Master.  Du' 
'ee  take  his  horse  and  give  her  a  feed  and  then 
you  get  on  with  the  ploughing  in  the  home 
field  while  I  draw  a  drop  of  cider  for  the  Master.'* 

George,  a  healthy  young  giant  with  a  laugh 
always  in  his  blue  eyes,  shouted  a  "  Yes,  vaither," 
and  hurried  across,  and  they  went  up  the  flagged 
path  between  its  rows  of  rose  bushes  into  the 
house.  The  farmer  raised  his  voice  at  the  door. 
"  Ma-ary,"  he  called,  and  when  his  daughter 
came,  asked  for  the  cider  and  then  led  the  way 
into  the  sitting-room.  In  a  moment  Mary  re- 
appeared with  a  large  jug  and  glasses  on  a  tray, 
and  her  sister  Emily  with  another  tray  holding 
a  whisky  bottle. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  the  Master  might  prefer 
whisky,  father,"  said  Emily,  who  was  the  elder. 
They  were  an  extremely  handsome  pair  of  girls 
of  a  kind  of  beauty  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
shire.  The  cream  and  roses  of  the  true  Devon 
complexion  were  a  little  darker  than  the  common, 
as  were  their  hair  and  eyes,  and  there  was  a 
certain  Southern  grace  in  their  carriage  and 
movement.  The  wrecked  Armada  is  supposed 
to  have  brought  these  traits  into  the  county,  and 
otherwise  it  were  hard  to  account  for  them. 
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**  'Twas  well  thought  of,"  her  father  answered. 
"  Now  which  shall  it  be  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  cider  for  me,  thank  you,"  replied  James. 
*'  Most  people  drink  Throwbury  cider  when  they 
get  a  chance,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Well,  all  that  come  to  Throwbury  get  the 
chance.  Master,  and  all  are  welcome.  The  crop 
was  good  this  season  and  there's  plenty  of  it. 
But  'tain't  this  year's  press  you're  drinking  now," 
he  hastened  to  add. 

James  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  about 
the  results  of  the  thrashing,  and  when  that 
subject  was  dealt  with  the  farmer  said, 

"  But  I  reckon  you've  come  on  business, 
Master,  and  we'll  talk  more  comfortable-like 
after  we've  finished  that  than  before." 

James  laughed.  "  Well,  you're  right,"  he 
said.  "  I  have.  Now,  you  used  to  walk  a 
puppy  for  me,  Hoskins,  and  it  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  me  when  you  gave  that  up. 
The  hunt  looks  to  folk  like  you  to  give  a  lead 
in  the  matter,  you  know.  I  know  it's  an  awful 
nuisance,  but  after  all  a  lot  of  people  do  it  who 
also  find  it  a  nuisance.  Colonel  Lutterworth's 
puppies  are  always  raking  up  his  garden,  and 
you  know  how  keen  he  is  on  that.  Now,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  include  your  name  again  in 
the  toast  of  '  The  Walkers  '  at  next  year's 
puppy  show.  And  I  should  like  still  more  to 
hand  you  another  cup  like  the  one  you've  got 
up  there  for  Musical." 

"  Well,  you  see.  Master,  it's  Hke  this.     I  Hke 
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to  see  the  young  varmints  about  and  it's  a 
pleasure  for  Jarge  and  the  girls  to  look  to  them. 
But  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  go  against  Mrs. 
Hoskins  in  the  house.  I  reckon  the  house  be 
her  job  as  the  farm  be  mine.  And  that  young 
Rarity  getting  into  the  dairy  and  spoiling  the 
cream  as  she'd  just  scalded  properly  upset  her. 
You  know  how  set  she  be  on  her  dairy.  Twenty 
pans  there  were  and  all  spoilt.  '  Well/  she  said, 
*  that's  the  last  puppy  I  have  in  this  house/  and 
she  meant  it  too.  I  should  like  to  walk  another 
and  welcome,  but  you  see  a  rule's  a  rule." 

"  Yes.  I  quite  see  that.  And  it's  a  very  good 
rule  too." 

"  But  I  tell  you  what  you  might  do,  though  I 
don't  think  it'll  be  much  good,  for  Mrs.  Hoskins 
says  she'll  never  see  another  hound  without 
thinking  of  those  twenty  pans  spilt  all  over  the 
tiled  floor.  But  you  might  try  it.  And  that  is 
to  speak  to  her  yourself." 

"  I'll  try  that  if  you  like.  But  I  hardly 
think  I  should  succeed  where  you've  failed,  you 
know." 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  tried.  When  she  told  me  she 
didn't  want  another  puppy  I  only  said,  '  Very 
good,  missus.'  I'll  go  and  tell  her,  for  I  expect 
she's  in  the  kitchen." 

"  Let  me  go  and  see  her  there.  I  don't  want 
to  trouble  her  to  come  in  here." 

"  I  daresay  she'll  like  to  redd  herself  up  a 
bit.  She  don't  like  to  receive  visitors  when  she's 
cooking." 
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Mrs.  Hoskins  was  presently  ushered  in,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  whence  her  daughters  had  got 
their  good  looks,  for  their  mother  was  still  a 
handsome  woman  and  had  evidently  been  a 
beautiful  one. 

**  Tm  very  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Mrs.  Hoskins, 
but  your  husband  wants  me  to  ask  you  a  question 
that  I  think  he's  afraid  to  ask  you  himself," 
began  James. 

"  He's  not  a  shy  man  as  a  rule,  Hoskins," 
smiled  his  wife.     *'  But  what  is  it  ?  " 

''  He  tells  me  he's  very  anxious  to  walk  a 
puppy  for  the  hunt,  but  he  doesn't  think  you'd 
like  it.  Now  I  hope  that's  not  true,  Mrs. 
Hoskins." 

"  'Tis  true  enough.  Master  James.  You  see, 
'tis  like  this.  We  walked  for  a  good  many 
year,  didn't  we  ?  And  I  put  up  with  the  puppies 
tearing  things  abroad  and  so  on,  for  I'm  fond  of 
young  things  and  always  have  been.  But  ever 
since  Rarity  jumped  in  through  the  open  window 
of  my  dairy  and  upset  the  place  so,  I  felt  I 
couldn't  ever  set  eyes  on  a  hound  again  without 
seeing  those  twenty  pans  of  setting  cream  all 
over  my  tiled  floor.  And  I  shouldn't  know  a 
happy  moment  while  one  was  about  the  house. 
So  you  mustn't  think  me  disobliging  if  I  say  No." 

"  D'you  remember  that  day  I  rode  over  on  my 
pony  to  the  rat-killing  here  at  the  threshing  of 
the  big  rick  ?  Fourteen  years  ago  it  must  be 
now." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Master  James.     'Twas  your  first 
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real  pony  after  the  little  moor  one  you'd  had 
before,  and  very  proud  you  were  of  him  too." 

"  Very.  Well,  d'you  remember  my  terrier 
chasing  the  cat  through  the  dairy  that  day  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  between  them  and  me  after  them  we  did 
nearly  as  much  damage  as  poor  Rarity,  didn't 
we?" 

"  Yes,  you  did." 

''  Now,  tell  me.  Are  you  unable  to  see  me 
without  thinking  of  the  mess  in  the  dairy  that 
day  ?  " 

"No,  of  course  not.  But  that's  different. 
For  I've  known  you  all  your  life  and  I  didn't 
mind  your  doing  a  little  thing  like  that.  Why, 
you'd  have  had  to  have  done  something  a  lot 
worse  than  that  for  to  make  me  angry,  Master 
James.  And  for  the  matter  of  that  you  often 
have,  haven't  you,  when  you  was  about  here  as 
a  youngster  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'll  admit  that." 

"  Well,  I  never  minded,  did  I  ?  Why,  bless 
you,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  you  enjoying  your- 
self." 

"  It's  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so,  and  I  do  wish 
you'd  think  it  an  equal  pleasure  to  see  my  young 
hounds  enjoying  themselves.  For  I  assure  you 
I'd  rather  you  walked  for  me  than  let  me  chase 
a  cat  through  your  dairy  now." 

"  I  daresay,"  laughed  Mrs.  Hoskins.  "  But 
you  mean  because  I  was  good  to  you  then,  I 
ought  to  be  the  same  to  you  now  ?  " 
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"  I  hope  so.'^ 

"  That's  what  folks  always  think.  If  you  do 
them  a  good  turn  they  seem  to  reckon  they've 
got  a  hold  on  you  for  another." 

"  And  you  generally  do  it,  I  fanc}^  ?  " 

'•  Foolish-hke,  I  do." 

"  Come  now,  will  you  do  it  for  me  ?  " 

''  What  does  Hoskins  think  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  two  puppies  are  generally  less 
trouble  than  one.  They  work  off  the  worst  of 
their  wickedness  on  each  other-like." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  that  you  w^ouldn't  be  much 
help,  Hoskins.  Now  youVe  let  us  in  for  two 
of  the  little  things." 

"  That's  really  good  of  3^ou,  Mrs.  Hoskins,  and 
I'm  awfully  grateful.  And  whenever  you  see 
the  puppies  in  future  don't  remember  poor 
Rarity,  but  that  you're  doing  me  a  good  turn. 
Will  you  ?  " 

"  I'll  try,  Master  James,  and  perhaps  I  shan't 
be  so  nervous  then  about  them." 

"  Good.  Now  old  Northing  has  a  couple, 
but  he's  just  got  a  job  up-country,  you  know. 
Would  you  care  to  take  them  over?  " 

**  Yes.  I've  seen  them,  poor  lambs,  and  often 
pitied  them.  Never  a  brush  on  them  since  he 
got  them,  I  should  say.  I'll  send  down  for 
them  now  and  we'll  bath  them  before  the  sun 
goes  down.  Hoskins,  du-ee  tell  Jarge  to  bring 
some  straw  in  for  them.  And  Mary  .  .  .  where 
is  the  girl  ?  Oh,  Mary,  just  fetch  in  a  quart  of 
milk  from  the  dairy.     Or  first  tell   Bill  to  go 
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down  to  Northing's  at  once  and  fetch  up  his 
two  hound  puppies.  They  can  sleep  in  the  shed 
behind  the  kitchen  where  they'll  get  the  warmth 
of  the  fire.  I'll  go  and  look  to  their  bed  at  once, 
if  you'll  excuse  me,  Master  James.  We'll  soon 
see  if  they  don't  look  better  than  Mrs.  Northing 
can  get  them.  Throwbury  puppies  can't  go 
wandering  about  with  staring  hides." 


CHAPTER  XI 


II65aj  wKi/i. — Iliad. 


The  sun  was  westering  as  James  rode  from 
Throwbury  along  the  narrow  lane  that  never 
seemed  able  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  the  way 
it  wanted  to  go,  so  often  did  it  twist  and  turn 
before  it  finally  reached  the  road. 

But  as  it  sank  the  sun  shone  warmly  on  the 
stark  boles  of  the  trees  lining  the  banks,  so  that 
they  were  touched  with  a  hundred  kindly  shades 
of  red  and  brown  and  russet  gold.  Flashlight 
had  been  wisped  down  and  her  chestnut  neck, 
which  showed  arching  and  fretting  above  the 
shadow  of  the  bank,  caught  the  mellow  light  and 
held  it  in  a  maze  of  wonderful  gold  converging 
and  spreading  and  rippling  along  its  length,  to 
break  at  last  as  waves  break  on  a  rock  on  the 
whorl  of  hair  where  her  coat  turned,  a  riot  of 
true  colour. 

There  was  the  soft  stillness  in  the  air  of  the 
day  when  first  it  feels  its  end  drawing  on.    A 
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cheerful  mellow  stillness,  far  apart  from  the  sad 
quietude  of  evening,  for  now  the  day  feels  that 
though  the  mad  riot  of  its  early  morning  and 
the  lustful  pride  of  its  prime  are  gone,  yet  there 
still  remains  a  time  to  think  and  dream  of  its 
young  deeds  before  old  age  creeps  near. 

The  lane  was  floored  with  grass  and  Flash- 
light's fretting  footsteps  made  no  sound  on  it, 
nor  did  her  tossing  head  draw  a  jingle  from  her 
half-moon  snaffle,  so  that  a  weasel  pursuing  his 
own  affairs  paused  unalarmed  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  one  foot  in  air  and  his  keen  little  eyes 
searching  restlessly.  A  robin  was  singing  in 
exultation  on  a  twig  near  by,  but  the  song  halted 
in  mid-note  as  he  saw  the  weasel  and  he  froze 
into  sudden  stillness,  his  eyes  glazing  as  the 
other's  caught  them  in  their  cruel  hypnotic 
stare.  So  the  pair  remained  till  James  was 
almost  upon  them,  when  the  weasel  turned  and 
whisked  off  the  bank  with  a  challenging  flirt  of 
his  tail  as  he  disappeared. 

The  lane  finally  decided  to  join  its  big  brother 
the  high-road,  and  as  they  came  out  on  to  it  a 
big  red  fox  was  furtively  stealing  across  from 
the  shelter  of  one  bank  to  the  other,  his  mask 
and  brush  low  and  his  whole  air  plainly  teUing 
that  he  knew  he  ought  not  to  be  in  such  a  place 
at  such  a  time.  Glancing  sideways,  he  saw  the 
horse  and  checked  as  the  weasel  had  checked, 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  one  pad  lifted  daintily 
in  air,  a  brave  gentleman  quietly  facing  his 
enemies,  and  as  he  faced  them  coolly  calculating 
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the  odds  and  finding  them  too  long  against  him. 
The  bank  before  him  was  high  and  hollowed  and 
bramble-strewn  and  meant  a  nasty  scramble  to 
reach  its  summit.  The  road  lay  a  ribbon  of 
packed  granite  to  his  flank,  hard  and  smooth 
as  a  billiard-table.  He  swung  round  and  cantered 
away  along  it,  unhurried,  unafraid,  his  brush 
floating  smoothly  in  his  wake. 

Firefly,  James's  gre^^hound,  was  pacing  de- 
murely behind  him  and  did  not  see  the  fox  till 
he  had  turned.  But  sight  and  speed  came 
simultaneously.  She  flung  herself  forth  and 
before  she  had  passed  the  horse  w^as  at  racing 
speed,  a  black  streak  against  the  white  road. 
Her  head  hung  low  from  her  flashing^shoulders, 
the  great  muscles  on  loin  and  back  caught  the 
light  at  each  stride  as  they  knotted  beneath  her 
satin  coat,  and  her  pads  drummed  staccato  on 
the  firm  road,  each  beat  cut  off  distinct  from  the 
last,  though  coming  almost  upon  it. 

If  an  animal  is  bred  for  three  thousand  years 
to  certain  knowledge  for  one  thing — galloping — 
and  that  one  thing  alone,  as  the  greyhound  has 
been,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  do  it  well,  so 
well  that  it  will  be  a  treat  to  the  eye  to  watch 
it  doing  it.  And  so  it  was  to  watch  Firefly. 
She  was  a  galloping  machine,  of  "  interdepen- 
dence absolute,  foreseen,  ordained,  decreed," 
each  part  so  wonderful  in  its  fashioning  for 
speed,  each  movement  so  perfect  in  its  co-ordina- 
tion that  no  particle  of  the  driving  p^wer  was 
wasted.     That    driving    power    is    the    almost 
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insane  lust  of  the  greyhound  to  overtake.  Not, 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  fancy,  so  much  to  kill 
as  to  prove  vain  the  boast  of  greater  speed  which 
flight  implies.  It  is  as  if  the  hound  is  maddened 
at  the  insult  of  the  quarry  daring  to  challenge 
him  to  a  contest  of  speed.  And  indeed  the 
animals  that  can  make  their  challenge  good 
before  the  best  of  their  rivals  are  almost  to  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  The  blackbuck,  the 
blessbuck  and  a  few  other  of  the  swifter  antelope 
on  their  own  going,  one  or  two  beasts  besides, 
and  the  list  is  told. 

Firefly's  tail,  like  her  quarry's,  drooped  lazily 
as  a  standard  on  a  warm  summer's  day  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  frenzy  of  her  movements.  But 
in  all  else  their  going  was  very  different.  The  fox 
was  stealing  stealthily  forward,  the  sheen  on  his 
glossy  red  back  hardly  rippling  to  the  play  of  his 
muscles.  But  the  greyhound  was  rounded  al- 
most into  a  ball  as  she  took  the  air  to  gather 
herself  together  for  her  next  great  stride.  The 
one  was  all  steady,  purposeful  travelling.  The 
other  silent,  lustful  fury. 

Mr.  Reynard  had  made  a  mistake  in  choosing 
the  road  for  his  flight.  For  as  luck  would  have 
it,  just  at  that  place  it  had  been  wont  to  bend 
in  a  gracious  double  curve,  as  if  to  raise  the 
hill  in  the  gentle  fashion  to  which  its  age  surely 
entitled  it  instead  of  breasting  it  rashly,  as  a 
younger  road  would  doubtless  have  done.  The 
spot  had  been  of  beauty  and  at  least  three 
paintings   have   hung   on   the   Burlington   walls 
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showing  the  charm  of  its  banks  in  their  graceful 
curves. 

But  what  has  done  for  the  other  centuries  is 
of  course  not  nearly  good  enough  for  the  twen- 
tieth, and  soon  after  the  arrival  of  that  cocksure 
youngster  the  old  corner  was  decorated  with 
what  looked  like  illustrations  to  Euclid's  defini- 
tions. Of  iron  they  were.  In  colour  red,  a  red 
of  an  intensity  and  brilliance  that  must  have 
been  hard  to  come  b^^  Eye-searing,  nerve- 
wrenching  red.  Two  of  them  were  mounted 
on  posts  of  cast  iron,  rigid,  straight  as  plummets, 
jarring  the  eye  as  they  broke  the  delicate  natural 
lines  of  hedge  and  tree  and  flower.  The  third 
was  even  more  regrettably  clamped  to  a  hollow 
oak  which  had  known  no  taste  of  iron  but  the 
rusty  hinges  of  a  field  gate  which  had  been 
climbed  over,  but  never  opened,  for  as  long  as 
James  could  remember.  And  indeed  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  open,  so  overgrown  with 
brambles  were  its  lower  bars. 

Just  below  where  the  branches  sprang  from 
the  hollowed  bole  was  the  intruder,  and  he  would 
doubtless  have  burnt  his  way  red-hot  through 
that  narrow  wall  had  he  been  given  the  time. 
But  he  was  npt.  In  County  Councils  and  other 
places  where  they  talk  the  road  by  the  old  oak 
began  to  be  referred  to  as  a  "  blind  corner," 
"  a  danger  to  the  public,"  "  a  constant  source  of 
complaints  from  Motorists,"  and  other  terms  of 
abuse.  The  old  road  did  not  mind.  It  had  heard 
language  worse  than  that  on  many  an  occasion. 
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It  seemed  only  the  other  day,  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  fact,  that  Dr.  Fleetwood  was 
taking  its  curves  on  alternate  wheels  of  his 
high  yellow  gig  and  generally  meeting  something 
or  other  at  the  far  end.  But  one  of  the  most 
distressing  symptoms  of  the  new  century  is  that 
it  sometimes  acts  as  well  as  talks.  And  unfor- 
tunately it  acted  on  this  occasion.  The  old 
corner  was  removed  bodily  one  day  and  in  place 
of  its  close-lined  S  appeared  two  straight  granite 
walls.  It  looked  as  if  the  powers  had  thought 
the  rural  mind  had  now  grasped  the  simple 
Euclidean  symbols  of  the  circle  and  the  triangle 
and  were  trying  to  impress  upon  it  the  more 
complex  figure  of  the  two  parallel  straight  lines 
that  being  produced  ever  so  far  in  either  direction 
never  meet. 

A  granite  wall,  dry-built  on  Dartmoor,  founded 
with  boulders  big  as  bullocks  and  cunningly 
built  up  to  its  irregular  uncoped  finish,  of  a  grey 
that  merges  into  the  heather  and  undulating 
with  the  tors  it  rests  on,  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  A 
granite  wall  of  house  or  linhay,  mortared  irregu- 
larly and  splashed  with  lichen,  is  another.  But 
these  were  not.  They  were  of  the  red,  mica- 
sparkling  granite  of  which  some  people  like  their 
tombstones.  They  were  painstakingly  pointed 
at  every  crevice,  they  were  painstakingly  coped 
at  their  tops.  A  fine  example  of  the  modern 
builder's  art,  they  would  offend  the  eye  for  the 
next  half-century  at  least. 

They  offended  the  eye  of  the  fox  very  much. 
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For  he  realised  too  late  that  he  had  debouched 
on  to  the  road  just  as  they  began  and  that  there 
were  two  hundred  yards  of  them  before  he  could 
hope  to  slip  away  to  a  side.  He  quickened  his 
purposeful  lope,  shooting  a  calculating  glance 
over  his  shoulder.  But  it  was  no  use,  for  Firefly 
was  doing  two  yards  to  his  one,  though  hardly  one 
stride  to  his  two.  He  seemed  to  be  standing 
still  as  she  put  in  her  final  rush  to  kill.  Her  lean, 
swan-like  neck  drooped  as  she  levelled  his  flank. 
Her  slender  jaws  swung  savage  and  her  every 
muscle  strained  in  tr3'ing  to  lift  him  and  throw 
him  over  her  far  shoulder  as  she  flashed  by. 
A  bit  of  swank  worthy  of  a  Waterloo  Cup  winner. 
But  he  was  too  heavy  or  two  quick  for  her  and 
only  a  tuft  of  red  hair  floated  up  into  the  air 
from  the  fleck.  A  dozen  lengths  separated  them 
before  she  could  gallop  round,  for  she  was  not 
one  of  the  few  of  her  breed  who  can  throw  their 
weight  back  on  to  their  hocks  and  swing  round 
on  them  like  a  polo  pony,  and  her  quarry  took 
advantage  of  the  second  so  gained  to  slip  unob- 
trusively through  a  gate  at  the  far  end  of  the 
walls  and  into  a  field  of  roots. 

A  gazehound  unsighted  is  not  seen  at  his  best, 
and  Firefly  looked  extremely  foolish  when  she 
came  round  and  found  her  quarry  had  apparently 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  As  she  stood 
with  mouth  open  in  amazement,  James  sent  a 
whistle  at  her  :  he  realised  it  would  have  been 
useless  before  :  and  she  trotted  back  to  him  full  of 
joy  at  the  exhilaration  of  her  rush  through  the  air. 
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"  Ah,  you,  Firefly  !  For  shame,  you  !  Fright- 
ening my  valuable  foxes  out  of  their  skins. 
They're  meat  for  your  betters  and  don't  you 
forget  it  again,  my  lady.  'Coursin'  should  be 
made  felony.  Of  all  the  daft  devils  under  the 
sun,  a  grey'ound's  the  daftest.'  Remember  that 
if  you  *  wishes  to  'scape  the  'quaintance  of  my 
big  vip.'  " 

The  joy  died  from  Firefly's  amber  eyes.  Per- 
haps she  did  not  understand  the  speech,  probably 
she  could  not  have  placed  the  quotations,  but 
she  realised  that  she  had  offended  her  master. 
How  she  did  not  know,  for  she  had  but  followed 
the  age-old  instinct  of  her  race,  but  the  fact 
sufficed.  She  crouched,  tail  hard  in  and  head 
nearly  level  with  the  road,  as  she  gazed  im- 
ploringly at  her  master,  her  eyes  of  liquid  love 
dumbly  beseeching  forgiveness.  It  is  Maeter- 
linck who  says,  as  Bacon  and  Burns  almost  said 
before  him,  that  the  dog  is  the  only  animal  who 
has  a  tangible,  indubitable  God,  and  Firefly  felt 
she  had  sinned  against  hers.  The  appeal  was 
too  strong  for  James.  He  laughed  and,  for- 
given, she  raced  off  in  glee,  playing  a  dozen 
kittenish  gambols  before  she  returned  hot-foot 
and  leaped  the  horse  from  a  side,  dropping  her 
pads  light  as  thistle-down  behind  the  saddle  as 
she  changed  legs. 

It  was  a  trick  that  some  of  James's  horses  had 
become  accustomed  to,  though  none  of  them 
liked  it.  But  it  came  with  all  the  surprise  of 
novelty   to   Flashlight   and   it  was   half  a   mile 
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further  on  that  she  was  gentled  enough  to  pull 
up  for  Manning,  who  was  walking  with  Colonel 
Lutterworth  and  his  daughter. 

"  Hullo,  Argent,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  How's 
the  racehorse  ?  " 

"  Oh,  moderate.  But  I  daren't  let  Harry  ride 
her  to-morrow.  His  face  of  gloomy  reproach 
would  spoil  my  day,  I'm  afraid." 

"I'm  coming  out  to-morrow,"  announced  Enid, 
"on  The  Warrener.  I'm  looking  forward  to  it 
immensely,  but  still  more  so  to  Thursda}^,  for 
then  I  shall  have  Curtsey."  Her  eyes  were 
sparkling  from  her  walk  and  there  was  a  winsome 
dignity  in  her  carriage  that  was  very  good  to 
look  upon,  James  thought. 

"  The  Warrener  I  know,"  said  Manning. 
"  But  who's  Curtsey  ?  " 

"  She's  my  new  horse,"  Enid  answered,  "  and 
she's  such  a  dear.  At  least  I  think  she  is,  but 
I  haven't  seen  her  yet." 

"  Then  she  probably  is,"  Manning  replied. 
"  They  all  are  till  one  sees  them.  I  should  get 
off  and  walk  if  I  were  you,  Master.  You'll  find 
it  less  tiring." 

"  I've  tried  that,"  answered  James,  "  but 
my  noble  animal  simply  runs  round  in  front  of 
me  till  I  can't  advance  without  getting  my  feet 
trodden  on.  However,  on  Wednesday  she  refused 
to  lead  at  all,  so  she's  improving." 

"  I  should  say  it's  much  the  same  from  the 
point  of  view  of  getting  on.  But  who's  this 
coming  along  in  the  gutter  as  if  he  thought  it 
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was  a  pavement  ?  Oh,  it's  the  new  owner  of 
Bidleigh.  Good,  we'll  get  him  to  join  the  tea- 
party.  His  flow  of  conversation  will  be  in- 
valuable, for  we  can  all  sit  and  listen  to  him  in 
peace  and  only  contradict  him  when  he  makes 
some  especially  astounding  statement."  And  he 
sighed  contentedly,  for  he  felt  the  responsibility 
of  making  conversation  had  been  lifted  from  his 
shoulders  on  to  those  of  one  worthier  to  bear  it. 


CHAPTER   XII 


LowcoMBE  stood  foursquare  in  a  shallow  vale 
which  rolled  away  from  it  on  every  hand  in 
swelling  pasture  and  wood.  A  great  Georgian 
box  of  a  house  with  walls  falling  clear  from  roof 
to  ground  without  creeper  or  flower  to  break 
their  simple  majesty,  it  was  given  some  dignity 
by  its  quoins  of  creamy  sandstone,  which  shone 
cleanly  against  the  wonderful  old  colours  of  its 
brick.  The  low  roof  was  outlined  by  an  opal 
row  of  pigeons,  preening  themselves  as  they 
caught  and  scattered  the  light,  or  deserting  their 
post  to  flutter,  flashing-winged,  to  the  grass  in 
front  of  the  house  in  hopes  of  largesse.  In  the 
middle  of  the  grass  was  an  immense  old  yew, 
low  to  the  ground  as  some  giant  mushroom, 
and  close-shorn  as  the  velvet  turf  itself.  And 
across  the  drive  the  lawn  sloped  almost  im- 
perceptibly to  the  lake,  cool  and  still  in  the 
evening  light. 

One  summer's  day  a  motor  had  panted  up  to 
130 
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Lowcombe  for  dinner,  and  after  disgorging  its 
load  had  waited  for  them  to  enter  the  house  to 
slide  gently  backwards  down  this  slope.  And  it 
was  not  till  the  morning  revealed  its  track  on 
the  dew  that  the  police  gave  up  their  search  for 
the  stolen  car  and  took  to  dragging  for  the 
drowned  one. 

"  Come  in  and  we'll  have  tea  as  soon  as 
possible,"  Mr.  Manning  said,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  high  hall,  Shot  following  behind,  trying 
to  make  believe  his  presence  in  the  house  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  "  Well, 
how  did  you  get  on  with  Hoskins  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued as  they  grouped  themselves  before  the 
fire. 

*'  Very  well,"  answered  James.  "  Very  well, 
but  I  had  more  difficulty  with  Mrs.  Hoskins." 

"  Mrs.  Hoskins  ?  I  thought  she'd  do  any- 
thing for  you." 

"  I  believe  she  would  do  a  lot,  but  their  last 
puppy  had  got  into  the  clotted  cream  and  of 
course  that's  sacred." 

"  Of  course.  Mrs.  Hoskins  thinks  there's 
none  like  it  in  the  shire,  and  I  believe  she's  right. 
How  did  you  overcome  that  difficulty  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  know  really.  I  only  said  that 
I'd  done  the  same  as  a  boy  and  she'd  put  up 
with  that,  and  begged  that  she'd  bear  with  in 
the  puppies  what  she'd  borne  with  in  me. 
Generally  threw  myself  on  her  mercy,  in  fact." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  Argumentum  ad  misericordiam. 
Logically    invalid,    but    occasionally    successful 
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with  the  illogical  sex,"  Mr.  Fantom  was  he^ard  to 
murmur. 

''  And  I  left  her  upsetting  the  whole  farm  to 
prepare  for  Northing's  couple.  She  really  is 
one  of  the  best.  When  Firefly  was  a  puppy  she 
ran  into  wire  on  Russell's  farm,  which  runs  with 
Hoskins's,  and  Mrs.  Hoskins  insisted  on  keeping 
her  in  the  house  for  a  week  till  she  recovered. 
Nursed  her  like  a  child.  And  then  she  went 
and  dressed  down  old  Russell  till  he  promised 
to  have  all  his  wire  down.  Firefly  rather 
disgraced  herself  to-day  by  the  way,  didn't 
you  ?  "  pulling  the  hound's  ear,  for  she  had 
risen  and  come  to  her  master  when  she  heard 
her  name. 

"What  did  she  do?"  Manning  asked.  "  I 
thought  she  was  a  sort  of  canine  Sandford  and 
Merton." 

"  Well,  a  fox  was  crossing  the  road  as  we  came 
out  of  Throwbury  Long  Lane  and  she  ran  him. 
Luckily  I  don't  think  anyone  saw  her  and  she 
didn't  do  him  any  harm." 

"  '  I'll  teach  you  to  chase  m}^  foxes  with  your 
blanked  cur  dogs,  you  shepherding  poacher,'  " 
put  in  the  Colonel.  He  seemed  amused  as  at 
some  memory. 

James  grew  red.  "  That  was  different,"  he 
answered  stiflly,  for  he  sometimes  hked  to  pose 
as  being  more  of  a  prig  than  he  really  was. 

"  What  was  it  that  was  different,  Mr.  Argent  ?  " 
Enid  asked  demurely,  though  there  was  perhaps 
a  gleam  of  mischief  in  her  eyes. 
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Mr.  Fantom  came  to  the  rescue  :  he  had  been 
openly  chafing  at  his  small  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion so  far  and  now  he  saw  his  chance.  He 
broke  in/*  I  wish  I  had  seen  that.  To  my  mind 
well-organised  motion  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  world,  much  more  so,  I  think,  than  any 
landscape.  Or  perhaps  I  should  say  that  no 
landscape  is  complete  without  motion,  which  is 
merely  an  extension  of  Ruskin's  theory  that 
none  is  complete  without  a  house  or  some  other 
work  of  man's  hands.  Do  you  not  agree  with 
me  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  his  spectacles  on  to 
the  girl. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  *'  but  I  think  it 
rather  distracts  the  eye  from  the  view  if  it's  too 
rapid,  don't  you  ?  It  ought  to  be  some  rather 
quiet  movement,  I  think." 

*'  You  are  quite  right  from  the  point  of  view 
of  motion  as  a  complement  to  a  landscape. 
And  even  considering  motion  by  itself,  3^ou  are 
nearly  right.  For  it  is  restrained  motion  that  is 
the  most  beautiful,  I  hold.  That  is,  slow 
motion  that  yet  has  the  power  for  speed,  con- 
noting speed  without  expressing  it,  if  I  may  so 
put  it.  A  perfect  example  of  what  I  mean  is, 
to  my  eye  at  any  rate,  a  racing  eight  paddling 
up  from  the  Gut,  as  I  see  them  every  day  in 
term  time.  There  you  have  perfectly  balanced 
motion,  as  well  organised  but  as  free  as  an 
antelope's  :  there  you  have  power  held  in  check 
but  only  waiting  to  express  itself  :  there  you 
have  many  parts  of  the  whole  of  perfect  motion. 
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too  man}'  to  be  enumerated  now.  And  the 
clean,  unhurried  slice  of  the  ship's  nose  as  it 
sinks  through  the  water  to  each  stroke  of  the 
oars  completes  w^hat  is  to  m}"  mind  a  perfect 
picture  of  motion." 

"  I  think  a  thoroughbred  at  half-speed  is  very 
pretty  too/'  said  Enid,  who  as  a  child  had  often 
ridden  out  with  her  father  on  a  dewy  morning  to 
watch  work.  "  There  you  have  perfect  balance 
and  restrained  power,  the  two  things  you  say 
you  like.  And  in  that  case  you  can  realise  more 
clearly  than  in  3^ours  the  reserve  of  power,  for 
it  shows  itself  in  a  dozen  tricks  of  head-tossing 
and  reaching  at  the  bit." 

"  I  must  take  3- our  word  for  it.  Miss  Lutter- 
worth, for  I  have  never  seen  it.  '  Half-speed.' 
Dear  me,  3'es.  I  remember  it  now  in  the  article 
on  Racing.  It  comes  between  '  The  Training 
Canter  '  and  *  The  Racing  Set-to.'  But  I  will 
tell  you  a  thing  that  I  think  must  come  ver3^ 
near  to  it  in  beaut3^  A  thing  I  saw  on  the  road 
to-da3^,"  with  a  bow  to  James.  "  No,  sir,  not 
Mr.  Argent,"  he  snapped  rather  indignantly  in 
answer  to  the  Colonel's  perfectl}'  natural  sug- 
gestion , ' '  but  his  dog .  A  gre3^hound — er — canter- 
ing was  a  thing  I  had  never  chanced  to  see  before, 
but  it  struck  me  as  essentiall}-  beautiful.  There 
seemed  a  wonderful  smooth  co-ordination  of 
power  about  the  act  that  made  it  so.  Each 
movement  was  perfect  in  itself,  each  limb  was 
perfect  in  its  effect  of  making  it  so." 

"  I'll  put  up  a  fourth  beautiful  thing  against 
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your  three,"  said  the  Colonel,  quite  unabashed 
at  the  failure  of  his  last  attempt. 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  Mr.  Fantom 
argumentatively . 

"  A  good  tea.     And  here  it  is." 

Mr.  Manning  was  as  pleased  as  the  Colonel  at 
its  arrival.  His  round  cheery  face  that  always 
looked  as  if  it  had  just  emerged  from  a  cold  tub, 
beamed  with  satisfaction.  So  far  he  had  had 
to  say  nothing,  but  he  felt  that  Mr.  Fantom, 
though  he  had  certainly  come  up  to  his  expecta- 
tions so  far,  could  not  be  depended  on  to  go  on 
for  ever.  And  now  here  was  the  tea,  coming  just 
at  the  right  moment  to  prevent  need  for  con- 
versation, or  to  furnish  a  subject  for  it.  He  liked 
having  his  friends  around  him,  but  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  host  sometimes  bore  rather  heavily 
upon  him.  However  the  load  was  to  be  lifted 
from  his  shoulders,  for  at  that  moment  his 
daughter  came  in  with  Miss  Aping  and  Bill 
Applecombe. 

"  The  Hardway-Upcotts  were  out,"  she  began, 
"  and  we're  awfully  hungry,  Pa.  We've  had  no 
tea  at  all.     Let's  ring  for  more  at  once." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  I  hope  The  Lamb  be- 
haved himself  ?  " 

' '  Very  well  indeed .  He  was  rather  angry  at  not 
getting  a  feed  at  the  Manor  of  course,  and  spoilt 
some  of  their  flower-beds  on  the  way  out.  But 
that  was  enough  to  upset  any  pony,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Quite.  I  only  hope  it  won't  upset  the 
Hardway-Upcotts." 
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"  I  hope  not  too,"  Alice  answered  seriously, 
for  she  was  a  very  serious  young  lady.  She  had 
almost  the  childlike  seriousness  of  manner  of  a 
young  horse.  Indeed  she  was  not  unlike  one  in 
other  ways  besides  her  solemnity.  She  had  the 
large,  ill-carried  head  poked  awkwardly  forward, 
the  overgrown  knobbly  joints  and  the  sprawling, 
careless  walk,  all  faults  that  time  could  correct. 
She  had  been  educated  at  one  of  our  more 
expensive  and  athletic  Abbeys,  where  she  had 
been  taught  nearly  everything  except  how  to 
come  into  a  room  and  how  to  do  her  hair.  But 
like  her  friend  Miss  Aping  she  was  an  extremely 
nice  girl,  though,  like  her,  rather  young.  She  had 
all  her  friend's  passion  for  hero-w^orship,  but  she 
did  not  distribute  it  over  selected  representatives 
of  the  arts,  but  kept  it  all  for  Miss  Aping  herself 
in  one  of  those  one-sided  friendships  w^hich  girls 
sometimes  cultivate. 

Mr.  Manning  now  began  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
his  tea  party.  He  w^as  rather  hungry,  having 
walked  ten  miles,  most  of  them  with  a  brace  of 
pheasants  and  a  couple  and  a  half  of  rabbits  on 
his  back.  So  he  sat  and  munched  his  tea  in 
silence,  leaving  the  burden  of  conversation  for 
other  backs.  Mr.  Fantom  it  was  who  sustained 
most  of  it .  Like  the  Village  Schoolmaster  created 
by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

Miss  Aping,  who  had  now  found  out  what  was 
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a  Hellenist,  and  though  disappointed  that  it  was 
not  a  new  religion  as  she  had  hoped  yet  saw 
distinction  in  it,  was  much  impressed  with  his 
conversation.  Here,  she  thought,  was  someone 
with  a  brain  of  a  different  calibre  from  those 
amiong  whom  her  daily  lot  was  cast.  Someone 
with  a  wider  outlook  on  life.  Someone  who 
talked  familiarly  of  the  Arts  and  the  Nations^ 
not  of  "  the  mending  of  the  village  pump  ''^  or 
of  old  Sally  Nosworthy's  rheumatics.  The  dan- 
ger of  this  large  conversation  is  of  course  that 
it  can  only  end  where  it  began — in  talk.  While 
the  other  does  at  least  get  the  pump  mended, 
and  Sally  Nosworthy  sent  to  the  Cottage  Hospital. 
The  relative  brain-power  required  for  either 
depends  on  whether  one  regards  talk  as  an  end 
or  as  a  means  ;  whether  it  requires  more  wisdom 
to  criticise  the  world  or  to  help  that  little  part 
of  it  in  which  one  has  been  placed. 

To  Miss  Aping  it  was  as  water  to  a  parched 
traveller.  She  felt  at  last  she  was  moving 
amongst  Intellects.  Criticise  she  dare  not.  For 
Mr.  Fantom  on  a  hobby-horse  was  a  very  different 
man  from  Mr.  Fantom  on  a  horse.  His  spectacles 
flashed  fire  on  a  contradiction,  his  tongue 
revealed  its  absurdity  almost  as  quickly.  But 
she  played  the  admiring  part  of  a  Greek  chorus 
to  such  effect  that  poor  Bill  Applecombe,  who 
had  always  felt  that  his  chances  with  the  brilliant 
lady  of  his  choice  had  been  rocky,  now  felt  them 
hopeless.  Brains  naturally  and  inevitably  called 
to  brains,  he  said  to  himself,  and  his  turn  would 
10 
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certainly  not  come  till  the  morrow,  when  perhaps 
some  especially  daring  feat  of  horsemanship 
might  eclipse  the  glamour  of  the  little  man. 
He  groaned  at  the  thought  of  having  to  accom- 
plish it. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

"  Stags  on  the  forest  lie,  hares  in  the  valley-oh, 
Web-footed  otters  are  found  in  the  lochs : 
Beasts  of  the  chase  that  are  not  worth  a  Tally-ho  ! 
Best  of  them  all  is  the  gorse-covert  fox." 

Egerton  Warburton. 

There  was  a  light  wind  on  high  thai  gave  im- 
patient hfe  to  the  grey  clouds.  It  had  rained 
duiing  the  night  and  each  detail  of  tor  and  moor, 
gorse  and  road,  shone  clear  under  the  grey  sky 
as  it  does  after  rain,  so  that  their  colours  were 
as  bright  as  if  the  sun  had  lit  them.  The  hounds 
splashed  into  the  miniature  pools  on  the  road 
and  broke  the  scurrying  cloud  shadows  they 
carried.  The  moor  seemed  very  still  in  spite  of 
the  puffs  of  air  that  came  now  from  one  side, 
now  from  the  other. 

James  looked  up  into  the  sky,  the  soft  grey 
sky  that  held  every  note  of  grey  from  deepest 
black  to  dazzling,  translucent  white,  a  wild 
gamut  of  clashing  contrasts  and  the  most  delicate 
of   harmonies,    strenuous,  gracious,   a   thing   of 
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beauty  and  of  life.  He  had  glanced  casually  up 
to  see  what  help  it  could  give  him  in  solving  the 
mystery  of  weather  and  the  greater  mystery  of 
scent,  but  he  found  his  e3'e  unaccountably  held 
by  its  drifting  wonders.  He  was  not  much  given 
to  that  subtle  form  of  conceit  known  as  self- 
anah'sis,  but  he  found  himself  idly  wondering 
why  he  continued  to  gaze  aloft.  He  never  found 
out  that  it  was  because  the  changing  beauty  of 
heaven  held  his  almost  unconscious  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  He  only  said  to  himself  with  a  grin 
as  he  at  last  took  his  eyes  back  to  earth,  '*  And 
Mrs.  Trehearne  is  going  to  take  the  poor  old 
general  abroad  for  the  winter  because  she  *  can't 
stand  the  dull  gre}^  skies  of  England.'  I  wonder 
why  she  should  think  unchanging  cold  dead 
blue  less  dull  than  moving  warm  living  grey  ? 
Better  jog  on,  Tom,"  he  w^ent  on.  "It's  twenty 
past." 

They  quickened  their  pace  to  the  steady 
hound's  jog  that  just  keeps  the  pack  from  canter- 
ing and  drives  any  but  a  hunt  horse  to  fretting 
exasperation.  Old  Jan  brought  up  the  rear 
with  a  leather  bag  slung  round  his  shoulders,  for 
they  were  going  into  a  wild  country  where  it 
would  be  wanted.  A  wise  little  head  with  a 
black  patch  over  one  eye  looked  out  of  the  bag 
to  see  what  the  bumping  might  mean.  Re- 
assured, the  terrier,  Mr.  Fleeceall,  withdrew  his 
head  and  coiled  himself  up  again  in  the  ha}^  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bag. 

The  meet  was  at  a  fork  in  the  road  set  on  one 
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of  the  billowing  hills  that  make  the  Forest,  and 
it  was  unoccupied  when  hounds  arrived,  though 
the  moor  was  dotted  here  and  there  with  pink 
and  fustian  coats  following  each  his  own  pet 
short  cut  to  Biddafor  Fork.  Old  Flackman  the 
horse-breaker  was  the  first  to  arrive  on  a  com- 
panion woolly  young  horse  to  the  one  he  was 
riding  at  the  Opening  Meet. 

*'  'Morning,  Master,"  he  said,  taking  off  his 
hat  in  the  old-fashioned  way  to  James  as  Master 
of  Hounds.     "  We'm  early,  I  reckon." 

"  A  bit.  It's  better  than  being  late.  How's 
Mrs.  Flackman  ?  " 

'*  Middling.  Only  middUng.  Her  be  terrible 
worrited  night  times  with  a  wambling  in  her 
innards  like.  But  her  be  pert  enough  day  times. 
Pert  enough  and  to  spare,  I  tells  her.  Her  be 
a-wearing  of  herself  out  a-scrubbing  and  a-polish- 
ing  the  house  till  a  man  must  take  his  boots  off 
in  the  back  yard  after  a  day's  hunting.  Houses 
was  made  for  folk,  I  tells  her,  not  folk  for  houses. 
But  you  might  as  w^ell  tell  to  a  stone  wall." 

"  You  have  my  sympathy,"  laughed  James. 
'*  I  never  come  home  from  drawing  Wrendon 
Mire  on  foot  but  I  catch  it  from  Mrs.  Bridestowe. 
Good  morning  to  you,  Blakeshaw.  How's  Three 
Barrows  ?  " 

"  Well  enough.  Master.  Well  enough,  thank 
you.  We've  got  all  the  wheat  in,  thankful  to 
say.  'Long  in  the  bed,  big  in  the  head/  they 
say,  you  know." 

''  I  do.     And  '  Well  sown,  half  grown,'  " 
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''  That's  right,  too.  I  didn't  know  as  you'd 
bought  that  yellow  mare  for  yourself." 

*'  I  didn't.  I'm  only  seeing  what  sort  of  a 
ride  she  is  before  I  turn  her  over  to  Harry." 
Harry  looked  sourly  from  under  his  cap  peak  at 
his  prospective  mount,  who  was  fidgeting  im- 
patiently amongst  the  hounds. 

The  scattered  dots  of  pink  and  black  and 
brown  now  began  to  reveal  themselves  as  they 
converged  on  the  fork.  Manning  with  his 
daughter,  the  Colonel  with  his,  Miss  Aping 
riding  between  Bill  Applecombe  and  Mr.  Fantom, 
and  a  score  or  so  of  others  grew  recognisable  as 
they  approached.  A  light  wind  stirred  the 
heather  but  was  not  enough  to  turn  the  horses' 
coats.  And  a  fitful  gleam  of  sunlight  straggled 
through  the  hurrying  clouds  as  the  pack  moved 
off. 

They  sank  the  hill,  trotting  gently  over  the 
moor,  horses  and  hounds  spreading  out  to  follow 
the  innumerable  little  pony-tracks  that  wound 
single  file  broad  through  the  grass  and  heather. 
In  the  wide  vale  beyond  lay  a  triangular  patch 
of  gorse,  in  places  growing  raggedly  nearly  man 
high  and  in  others  firm  and  low,  warm-lying  for 
a  fox.  There  was  a  gap  in  the  straggling  wall 
that  bounded  it,  where  the  grey  granite  rocks 
had  fallen  and  lay  scattered  around  on  the  ground . 
A  gap  that  needed  a  horse  to  walk  delicately, 
picking  his  way  between  the  stones  and  stepping 
carefully  over  what  was  left  of  the  wall.  But 
Flashlight,  who  had  waited  impatiently  while 
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the  pack  poured  gladly  through,  thought  differ- 
ently. She  launched  herself  at  the  place  when 
she  felt  her  mouth  released  and,  flinging  herself 
into  the  air  when  she  came  to  the  first  of  the 
stones  lying  on  the  ground,  did  not  touch  grass 
again  till  the  last  of  them  lay  a  yard  behind  her. 
That  bound  put  her  under  a  wall  of  furze  and 
she  made  another  to  clear  it.  Only  to  land  in 
the  midst  of  a  sea  of  gorse  which  maddened  her 
tender  skin  as  she  plunged  her  way  out  and 
pulled  up  quivering,  her  nostrils  cracking  as  she 
panted  her  fear. 

Old  Tom,  who  was  trotting  quietly  round 
the  covert,  glanced  over  his  shoulder  with  a  grin 
to  see  this.  '^  Harry '11  be  a  gay  lad  come 
Saturday,"  he  thought,  ''  when  'un  has  to  ride 
that  there.  Reckon  he'll  wish  hisself  back  to 
Licesstershire." 

The  pack  were  running  through  the  furze  in 
silence,  making  good  the  high  patches  with  a 
casual  sniff  here  and  again  as  they  passed 
through,  but  forcing  themselves  into  the  thick 
gorse  with  enthusiasm.  Here  they  w^ere  in- 
visible, save  for  an  occasional  pink-tipped  stern 
that  came  flashing  up  from  out  that  green  sea 
like  some  swimmer's  arm.  They  drew  slowly, 
reassuring  themselves  of  doubtful  spots  with 
deliberation,  but  of  one  thing  their  master  was 
certain.     They  left  no  fox  behind  them. 

A  light,  almost  a  doubting,  note  was  thrown 
from  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  gorse.  The  puppy 
Quahty  had  never  opened  on  a  hne  by  herself 
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before  and  was  a  little  uncertain  onl}^  of  taking 
the  initiative.  James  recognised  the  voice  and 
the  doubt  in  it,  but  could  not  place  the  cause  of 
the  latter.  He  waited  patientl}"  for  further 
tidings.  It  was  a  little  time  before  they  came, 
for  Quality  was  too  bus}"  to  talk  for  the  moment 
and  her  news  had  not  been  given  with  sufficient 
conviction  to  bring  conviction  to  the  others. 
The  grave  elders  of  the  pack  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  give  ear  to  every  puppy's  babbhngs. 
The  second  season  Flattery  it  was  who,  passing 
busy  on  her  own  affairs,  flung  a  careless  nose 
down  to  find  if  the  conversationalist  had  any- 
thing to  talk  about.  A  moment  and  James 
recognised  her  high  bell-like  note.  Querulous — 
or  was  it  Quakeress  ?  the  two  puppies  spoke 
rather  ahke — ^joined  in.  Old  Workman  had  come 
with  dignity  to  Flattery's  call  and  now  gave  his 
opinion  that  it  had  reason  behind  it. 

A  limber  vixen,  ver}^  light  in  colour,  slipped 
unobtrusively  from  the  gorse  and  sprang  daintily 
on  to  the  wall  and  disappeared  on  the  far  side. 
Tom  from  his  station  behind  the  old  thorn  caught 
James's  eye,  but  raised  his  cap  to  make  assurance 
sure. 

Hounds  were  hunting  slowly,  carefully  through 
the  gorse.  Scent  must  have  lain  poorly  through 
the  night  and  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  kennel, 
for  the  vixen  had  been  lying  late  a-bed.  A 
joyous  outburst  showed  «their  arrival  there  and 
almost  at  once  they  drove  madly  out  into  the 
open,  drifting  across  the  wall  like  a  cloud-shadow. 
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Their  fox  had  turned  sharp  under  it  and  run 
the  ditch  on  the  far  side.  Jumping  further  out 
than  she,  they  were  unscented  for  the  instant. 
But  httle  black  and  white  Energy  crawHng 
through  a  hole  in  it  crossed  the  line  and  they 
swung  to  her  with  hardly  a  moment  lost.  In- 
furiated at  the  check,  they  drove  savagely  up 
under  the  wall,  but  where  their  fox  had  turned 
there  they  turned  with  her  and  went  chiming 
out  across  the  open  moor. 

Enid  was  enjoying  herself  very  much.  There 
was  something  about  the  grey  day  and  the  grey 
moor,  alike  variegated  and  ht  lip  by  a  hundred 
shades  of  light  and  shadow,  that  appealed  to  her 
in  their  soft  clean  beauty.  The  moor  and  the 
sky  seemed  to  take  their  colouring  each  from 
the  other,  as  the  sea  and  sky  will  do.  It  was 
good  to  be  with  her  father  again,  and,  too,  good 
to  be  on  a  horse  once  more.  The  Warrener  was 
behaving  extremely  nicely.  He  always  was  a 
well-mannered  old  fellow,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  put  an  extra  polish  on  his  behaviour  to- 
day. He  had  stepped  across  that  first  gap  with 
the  dignity  of  an  archbishop  and  the  agility  of 
a  goat.  And  now  he  was  not  in  the  least  upset 
by  Flashlight's  ill-timed  soar  over  the  wall  out 
of  covert,  but  cantered  soberly  up  to  it  with  his 
ticked  white  neck  with  the  dull  chestnut  stain  on 
the  off  side  of  it  well  flexed  and  popped  over  with 
the  maximum  of  effect  and  the  minimum  of  fuss. 

"  Hullo,    Child,"     said    her     father.       *'  You 
haven't  forgotten  how  to  ride,  I  see." 
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"  Not  quite,"  Enid  answered,  a  little  breath- 
lessly, her  eyes  shining  and  her  cheeks  pink  from 
the  gallop.  "  I  suppose  it's  like  swimming  or 
skating  :  you  don't  forget  it  when  you've  once 
learnt  it.     Gracious  !     What's  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Fantom  had  come  at  the  wall  with  the 
best  heart  in  the  world.  But  to  cross  a  dry-built 
stone  w^all  with  boulders  strewn  over  the  ground 
to  you  and  a  ditch  away  from  you,  you  require 
judgment  as  well  as  heart  in  both  man  and  horse. 
And  in  this  case  only  the  horse  had  the  two. 
There  had  been  an  awkward  scramble  which 
ended  in  the  ditch,  and  when  the  horse  rose  he 
galloped  off  with  Mr.  Fantom  wreathed  hke  a 
compHcated  necklace  round  his  neck.  Not 
being  accustomed  to  the  American  seat,  he  was 
frightened  at  his  rider's  adopting  it  and  would 
probably  have  carried  him  home  had  he  not 
blundered  into  The  Warrener.  The  Colonel 
reached  over  and  lifted  Mr.  Fantom  back  into 
his  saddle. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  little  man. 
"  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  Excellent  1 
I  have  retained  my  spectacles.  I  still  need 
practice,  though  I  have  had  precept." 

"  Oh,  you're  coming  along  finely.  You've 
learnt  the  most  important  rule  in  horsemanship 
already." 

"  I  am  pleased.     And  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  Never  let  go  of  your  horse.  There  may  be 
excuses  for  all  other  faults  in  riding,  but  never 
any  for  that.     If  ever  I  saw  a  loose  horse  out 
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hunting  belonging  to  a  subaltern  of  mine,  his 
owner  went  back  to  riding-school  for  a  month." 

Bill  Applecombe,  forcing  his  horse  at  the  wall 
with  a  hardihood  he  was  beginning  to  get  accus- 
tomed to,  watched  Mr.  Fantom's  mishap  almost 
with  complaisance. 

"  Ha,  Miss  Aping,"  he  said  when  they  were 
both  safely  over,  "  the  Don  doesn't  seem  as 
good  at  riding  as  he  is  at  talking." 

"  I  wish  you  would  learn  that  there  are  higher 
things  in  the  world  than  these  bucoUc  pursuits," 
answered  that  lady  rather  snappishly. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

"  The  fox  which  lives  by  subtlety." 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

"...  hoofs  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hill." 

Anonymous,  Albania. 

"  Strategy  depends  for  its  fulfilment  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruments  with  which  its 
conceptions  are  carried  out."  The  httle  Cor- 
sican's  dicta  have  a  knack  of  holding  good  of 
other  things  than  the  hobby  for  w^hich  he  framed 
them.  And  arts  besides  that  of  bringing  one's 
enemy  to  battle  are  in  a  like  case.  Mr.  Sargent 
painting  a  picture  with  a  hearth-brush  or  Mr. 
Waterbury  pla3dng  polo  with  a  fishing-rod  would 
probably  be  no  more  successful  than  was  Napoleon 
when  he  had  drained  a  brave  nation  of  her  men 
and  w^as  forced  to  send  the  dregs  that  were  left 
into  action  in  massed  battalion  lines,  so  that  if 
the  first  regiment  did  not  like  the  look  of  their 
gruel,  the  score  or  so  of  others  behind  them  could 

see  that  they  took  it. 
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Hunting  hounds  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  a  horse  that  one  can  forget  about  is  one 
of  the  greatest  helps  to  that  easily  criticised  art. 
James  found  Flashlight  about  as  easy  to  forget 
as  a  mosquito  inside  the  curtains  erroneously 
supposed  to  exclude  it.  She  needed  handing 
over  the  moor  with  the  same  care  as  an  Early 
Victorian  lady  over  a  puddle.  Her  jumping 
was  Futurist — almost  Cubist — in  its  chaotic 
uncertainty.  She  took  off  with  a  rush  and  she 
landed  with  a  scramble.  It  lay  entirely  with  her 
rider  to  see  that  the  space  between  the  two  acts 
included  the  jump. 

As  he  kept  her  on  the  earth  till  within  moder- 
ately reasonable  distance  of  the  third  wall  and 
kept  her  off  it  on  the  far  side,  he  thought  regret- 
fully of  old.  Belliver  Tor  who  would  sail  over  a 
country  on  his  own  responsibility.  On  whom 
he  could  keep  his  eyes  for  his  hounds  so  that  a 
smooth  hoist  under  him  was  often  the  first  he 
knew  of  bank  or  wall.  The  mare  could  jump  all 
right  if  told  exactly  when  to  jump  and  held 
together  in  the  iron  grip  she  was  accustomed  to, 
but  she  had  no  idea  as  yet  of  acting  on  her  own 
initiative,  a  quality  very  necessary  in  a  hunts- 
man's horse. 

There  is  a  certain  charm  in  riding  a  horse  who 
is  doing  his  best  to  break  his  neck.  A  deft 
delicacy,  a  thoughtful  promptness,  is  needed  in 
his  handling  which  must  be  somewhat  akin  to 
the  fingering  on  the  neck  of  a  violin.  But  to  do 
that  and  try  to  hunt  hounds  at  the  same  time 
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is  to  have  a  plethora  of  emotions,  a  plethora  for 
which  the  most  emotion-greedy  could  hardly 
\vish. 

Scent  lay  on  the  heather  as  if  it  had  been 
poured  on  the  little  bushes  out  of  a  pot  and 
hounds  were  racing  with  heads  up  as  if — as  was 
possible — they  were  running  body-scent  from 
where  their  fox  had  brushed.  A  pack  that  liked 
to  take  their  band  with  them  as  a  rule,  they 
found  such  a  pace  over  such  a  country  perforce 
softened  their  music,  though  it  did  not  altogether 
mute  it.  They  still  had  plenty  of  cry,  though  it 
could  not  be  heard  from  so  far.  It  is  so  with 
a  few  of  the  racing  packs  of  the  Midlands,  whom 
the  majority  stigmatise  as  mute,  though  the 
envied  few  in  the  same  field  with  them  know 
the  eager  drone,  as  of  a  swarming  hive,  that  rises 
from  them.  It  is  pace  as  much  as  breeding  that 
has  lost  us  our  music. 

James  thought  his  fox  would  probably  set 
her  mask  for  the  wind  when  she  had  reached  the 
valley's  end,  and  was  nervous  lest  with  the  head 
they  were  carr3dng  hounds  might  drive  on  over 
the  line.  But  Workman  w^as  leading  them, 
Workman  unhandsome  and  blue-mottled,  relic 
of  some  old  strain  of  Devon  blood  now  forgotten 
or  only  perpetuated  in  harrier  stock,  and  he 
was  a  hound  to  be  rehed  upon.  Hard  upon  him 
raced  big  black  Trumpeter,  straining  to  cover  the 
inches  that  separated  him  from  his  leader ;  and 
alongside  Trumpeter  galloped  Warlock.  These 
three  pillars  of  the  Forest  Stud  Book  would  scorn 
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to  stoop  to  so  low  a  feeling  as  jealousy,  James 
felt.  And  he  was  right.  For  the  pack  suddenly 
swung  in  their  gallop,  as  Horse  Gunners  swing 
to  drop  through  the  painted  gates  at  Islington. 
They  wheeled  behind  their  leaders,  not  away  from 
them,  for  Workman,  Trumpeter,  and  Warlock 
had  turned  with  the  line  and  not  a  yard  beyond  it. 

"  Very  pretty."  Even  the  Colonel  had  noticed 
the  neat  bit  of  hound  work.  "  It  was.  Now 
then  for  the  Wemmer,  Enid." 

Enid  saw  the  pack  open  and  fling  themselves 
upwards  like  a  row  of  boys  off  diving-boards. 
They  seemed  to  dwell  in  the  air  for  a  very  long 
time,  she  thought,  and  they  looked  rather  ridi- 
culous with  their  ears  flapping  up  over  their 
heads,  like  a  dachshund  running.  But  it  was  not 
till  some  of  them  fell  short  with  a  splash  that  she 
realised  they  were  jumping  water. 

But  The  Warrener  knew.  He  cocked  his 
ears  and  for  a  second  leant  into  his  bridle  to  see 
if  all  was  right.  When  he  felt  his  head  gently 
released  he  knew  it  was  and  came  at  the  stream 
with  a  rush,  for  he  remembered  the  place  of  old. 
It  was  not  very  broad,  but  it  was  guarded  on 
both  sides  with  a  strip  of  green  quaking  bog, 
and  it  needed  pace  to  carry  a  horse  through  to 
firm  turf  again.  Flashlight  had  sprung  into 
air  when  she  came  to  the  edge  of  the  near  bog 
and  landed  up  to  her  girths  in  the  far  one,  though 
she  made  firm  ground  again  with  a  couple  of 
plunges.  But  The  Warrener  galloped  stohdly 
on  with  his  hocks  well  under  him  when  he  came 
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to  the  patch  of  emerald  green.  His  pace  carried 
him  through  and  he  landed  on  a  tuft  of  heather 
beyond  the  stream  and^  jumping  again,  cleared 
the  far  bog  in  safety. 

The  Colonel's  old  blue  roan,  Blue  Ruin,  walked 
solemnly  through  the  whole  affair,  stream  as  well 
as  bog,  and  came  out  undisturbed  on  the  other 
side  with  a  bog  flower  growing  on  his  shoulder 
and  their  first  glory  dimmed  on  the  Colonel's 
boots. 

The  others  got  through  or  over  each  in  his 
own  way,  but  the  place  gave  hounds  the  advant- 
age and  they  w^re  now  alone,  foaming  up  the 
hill  like  white  w^ater  driven  from  the  foot  of  a 
racing  yacht.  Half-way  up  it  was  a  ragged  wall, 
rising  forbiddingly  from  knee-deep  heather. 
The  pack  swept  over  it  as  if  it  were  not  there. 
A  ripple  seemed  to  pass  along  the  dense  mass  and 
the  wall  was  flung  behind  them.  But  for  horses 
to  jump  it  up  hill  out  of  bhnd  heather  was  another 
thing.  Applecombe  felt  his  desire  to  cut  down 
Mr.  Fantom  and  hang  him  up  to  dry  before  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Aping  growing  less  intense  as  he 
looked  again  at  the  huge,  rough-hewn  blocks  of 
stone.  Mr.  Fantom  himself  regarded  the  obstacle 
happity  enough  with  the  e^^es  of  ignorance,  but 
James  caught  himself  wondering  exactly  how 
the  yellow  mare  would  fall  at  it. 

It  w^as  Flackman  who  came  to  their  rescue, 
or  rather  his  great  woolly  young  horse.  The 
latter  had  been  frightened  out  of  his  life  by  his 
first  acquaintance  with  a  bog,  and  when  he  had 
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emerged  from  it  with  wild  snorts  of  terror  he 
fled  up  the  hill  with  his  tail  tucked  into  his 
quarters  like  a  Derby  dog.  In  the  wall  was  a 
gate,  extremely  new  and  bearing  branded  on  its 
top  bar  the  words  "  Geo.  Wright.  Wood- 
combe."  It  was  locked,  and  the  clitter  of  loose 
stones  before  it  made  it  an  impossible  jump. 
But  neither  of  these  facts  influenced  the  fright- 
ened young  one.  Perhaps  he  did  not  realise 
them.  He  drove  at  it  with  his  head  up,  and 
wonderful  to  tell,  the  stout  young  ash  seemed  to 
fall  from  him  like  paper,  and  he  raced  on  up  the 
hill  without  a  stagger. 

"  Thank  you,  Flackman,"  James  said  as  he 
went  through  what  was  left  of  the  gate.  "  Thank 
you.  You  might  bring  that  horse  out  again. 
He'll  be  useful." 

"  I  never  realised  that  was  the  way  to  jump  a 
gate,"  Mr.  Fantom  remarked. 

"  It  isn't,"  snapped  Applecombe.  "  But  we 
always  do  it  down  here.     It  saves  time." 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  ground  reached 
level  for  more  than  a  mile,  firm,  hard  going  under 
the  close-growing  heather,  and  the  pack  raced 
over  it  as  if  it  had  been  grass.  A  tor  was  piled 
insecurely  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and  the 
fox  had  taken  advantage  of  the  granite  clitter 
round  its  base  to  double  and  slip  away  left- 
handed  down  the  hill.  She  doubtless  hoped 
hounds  would  drive  over  the  stones  without 
scent,  hoping  to  pick  up  the  line  on  the  far  side 
and  then  find  themselves  at  fault  when  they  got 
II 
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there.  And  indeed  their  blood  was  up  and  it 
was  possible  that  they  might  have  done  so  had 
not  Waspish,  skirting  as  usual,  happened  on  the 
line  as  she  crossed  a  patch  of  turf  amongst  the 
stones.  Surprised,  she  uttered  an  eager  squeak, 
and  hounds  who  were  perhaps  beginning  to 
realise  the  risk  they  were  taking,  turned  to  her 
in  relief.  Hardly  a  second  was  lost,  and 
Waspish 's  fate,  which  had  been  trembling  in  the 
balance,  w^as  mentally  postponed  for  the  season 
by  her  master. 

The  vale  was  floored  by  an  intake  of  a  few 
fields  and  scent  lay  strong  on  the  sound  old  grass. 
The  pace  was  too  good  for  the  fox  to  turn  again. 
She  had  tried  it  twice  and  each  time  unsuccess- 
fully and  she  dared  not  waste  valuable  time  by 
doing  so  again.  So  she  strode  gallantly  on  down 
the  coombe,  though  her  coat  was  darkening  as 
she  went  and  her  brush,  which  she  had  carried 
so  proudly  and  daintily  a  half-hour  ago,  was 
trailing  heavy  with  mud  behind  her. 

The  valley  seemed  very  long  to  her  as  she 
galloped  stolidly  on,  but  good  fortune  met  her 
at  the  far  end.  For  the  intake  holder  had 
swaled  a  strip  of  the  moor  where  it  joined  his 
land,  and  as  she  jumped  wearily  down  on  to  the 
blackened  soil  from  the  boundary  bank  she 
realised  its  possibilities.  The  stones  she  had 
turned  on  by  the  tor  would  have  stood  her  friend 
if  the  patch  of  sod  had  not  betrayed  her  to 
Waspish.  But  here  there  was  no  break  in  the 
charred  earth.     She  sw^ung  once  more  and  with 
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renewed  hope  faced  the_hill.  The  risk  was  worth 
the  taking  this  time. 

Flashhght  had  been  jumping  no  better  down 
the  coombe.  She  had  merely  honoured  the 
stone-faced  banks  as  such  by  a  flick  of  a  disdain- 
ful iron  as  she  soared  over  them  and  she  landed 
on  the  swaled  land  with  an  over-jumped  scramble 
that  gave  James  an  opportunity  to  pull  her  up. 
For  he  knew  his  fox  would  probably  turn  the 
bad  scenting- ground  to  her  own  ends.  And 
hounds  knew  it  too. 

They  spread  as  they  landed  from  the  bank, 
each  trying  fan- wise,  crossing  and  recrossing, 
noses  brushing  compellingly  the  unresponsive 
earth  and  sterns  lashing  frantically,  a  very  maze 
of  baffled  fury.  They  had  raced  for  forty 
minutes  without  a  hover  and  the  steam  rose  in 
clouds  from  their  damp  coats,  matted  into  tiny 
clusters  of  hair  very  different  from  the  satin  gloss 
they  carried  from  kennel. 

The  check  was  a  long  one.  The  pack  drifted 
impatiently  from  one  side  to  the  other,  though 
they  undoubtedly  leant  right-handed.  And  on 
that  side  too  worked  Trumpeter,  Warlock, 
Questioner,  Workman,  Quarrelsome,  and  Way- 
farer, one  of  them  occasionally  stooping  to  test 
some  suspicion  that  another  had  communicated 
by  a  means  more  subtle  than  the  tongue.  These 
half-dozen  were  of  the  best  in  the  pack  and  that 
they  all  leant  one  way  even  without  giving  their 
reasons  meant  much. 

Hendon   Qitter   and   Crampon   and   Daccing 
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Tors  and  the  Rubble  Pile  all  lay  out  right-handed 
too.  Each  had  an  old  newspaper  stuffed  into 
its  earth's  mouth,  which  is  all  the  stopping  that 
can  generally  be  managed  on  the  Forest,  for  it 
would  take  a  brigade  to  stop  it  systematically. 
But  the  fox  could  not  know  that  and  was  quite 
likelily  making  for  one  of  them.  It  would  also 
be  in  continuation  of  her  original  line. 

Or  so  James  argued  as  he  watched  the  baffled 
pack  and  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  his  fox  putting 
long  yards  of  moor  between  them  every  minute. 

"  Co-yope  away,  lods  1  "  he  called  as  he  trotted 
off  with  a  short  note  on  the  horn.  "  Co-yope 
aw^ay  !     Put  'em  to  me,  Harry." 

Harry,  who  had  been  eyeing  with  disapproval 
the  long  check  of  the  pack  unaided  by  their 
huntsman,  tried  to  do  so.  But  unfortunately 
he  was  riding  a  hard  little  bay  by  name  Young 
Hyson,  or  more  commonly  The  Pony,  either 
because  his  dam  was  a  Forest  pony  or  because 
he  came  in  for  so  much  work,  a  thing  a  pony  is 
supposed  to  like.  Now  amongst  his  other  duties 
The  Pony  had  to  exercise  hounds  in  the  summer, 
and  so  being  with  the  pack  all  the  year  through 
he  had  become  so  devotedly  attached  to  them 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  him  away  from  them. 
He  looked  on  Harry's  efforts  to  trot  away  to 
get  round  hounds  as  an  attempt  to  separate  him 
from  his  friends  and  resisted  it  strongly.  He 
dug  his  hard  little  feet  into  the  turf  and  did  not 
even  put  his  ears  back  in  answer  to  his  rider's 
spurs.     For  he  had  inherited   from   his   Forest 
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mother  her  good  temper  as  well  as  her  obstinacy. 
Harry,  who  regarded  his  dignity  with  a  tender 
feeling,  was  scarlet  in  the  face  before  he  at  last 
persuaded  The  Pony  to  move  and  his  "  Get  away 
on  to  him  there,  ye  lingerers  !  "  had  a  world  of 
wrath  in  it. 

Hounds  came  rather  slowly  to  horn  at  first, 
their  heads  only  half  up.  They  preferred  to 
extricate  themselves  from  their  own  difficulties 
and  did  not  look  for  help.  However,  when  they 
saw  their  huntsman  meant  to  lift  them  to  a 
point  and  not  merely  make  a  drawing  cast,  they 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  job  and  galloped  after 
him,  heads  on  high  and  close  on  four  score  pads 
drumming  muffled  thunder  from  the  charred 
turf.  It  was  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
edge  of  the  swale,  a  very  long  lift  for  James, 
but  he  saw  time  was  of  value  and  the  burnt 
ground  hopeless  from  a  scent-holding  point  of 
view. 

A  galloping  cast  depends  entirely  upon  its 
success  for  the  Field's  approval,  and  their 
verdict  was  going  against  this  one  as  they  saw 
hounds  spread  over  the  fresh  heather  without  a 
whimper.  But  they  changed  their  minds  when 
Trumpeter,  wide  to  a  flank,  opened  suddenly  and 
convincingly. 

"  Thought  as  how  our  fox  was  that-a-way," 
Flackman  remarked  sagely.  "  Sed  so,  didn't  I, 
Mr.  Blakeshaw  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  say  so  now,  at  any  rate,"  Blake- 
shaw rephed  drily. 
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The  check  had  given  horses  a  rest  they  needed, 
but  the  hill  rose  steep  and  long  before  them  and 
most  of  them  were  panting  by  the  time  they 
gained  the  top.  They  were  now  on  the  high 
central  ranges  of  the  moor,  where  it  has  that 
bleakness  of  surface  and  soft  roundness  of  contour 
that  is  perhaps  its  most  typical  aspect.  The 
wind  whimpered  chill  and  fresh  across  the 
heather,  bringing  the  plaintive  note  of  some 
disturbed,  moor  bird,  and  a  herd  of  ponies  trotted 
busily  away  when  they  saw  the  hunt,  their  long 
tails  floating  behind  them  and  occasionally 
catching  in  the  gorse  bushes  and  their  little  feet 
twinkhng  skilfully  over  the  rough  ground,  never 
faltering  and  never  making  a  mistake.  Patter- 
ing one  behind  the  other,  they  turned  when  they 
had  put  a  safe  distance  between  them  and  their 
disturbers,  and  regarded  them  coyly  from  behind 
the  purdah  curtains  of  their  fore-locks. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Wistful  faces  gazing  sadly, 

Eager  forms  amongst  the  rocks  ; 
After  one  hour's  running  gladly 

Here  at  last  they've  lost  their  fox. 

Found  on  Rippon,  carried  gamely 

Over  Haytor,  'cross  the  bridge. 
Here  at  last  they've  lost  him  tamely, 

Run  to  ground  on  Black  Hill  Ridge. 

Marked  and  scarred  come  coupled  terriers, 
Shaking  raindrops  from  their  coat ; 

Game  and  plucky,  working  terriers 
Tackling  badger,  fox  or  stoat. 

Laurels  theirs  not  won  in  show  ring, 

Trimmed  and  faked  and  pulled  and  clipped  ; 

Laurels  won  'neath  Dartmoor's  blue  ling, 
Tom  and  riven,  scarred  and  gripped. 

Hounds  are  swinging  wide  to  settle 

On  the  line  with  gladsome  note. 
Who  can  spare  a  thought  for  Nettle 

Licking  scars  beneath  her  coat  ? 

The  Terrier. 


Tom    Withycombe,    riding    down- wind    of   the 
pack,  suddenly  disappeared  from  view.    After 
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a  moment  his  weazened  old  face  wearing  a  black 
mask  and  a  look  of  chagrin  reappeared  above 
the  heather. 

"  Drat  they  bogs  I  "  he  muttered  angrily  as 
he  scrambled  to  a  side  to  avoid  his  horse's 
flailing  fore  feet.  "  Drat  they  bogs  !  They 
green  wans  down  to  coombes  you  can  see,  but 
these  here  upland  peat  mires  come  on  you  sudden 
like.  A  nice  job  Til  have  with  my  poor  old  coat 
when  us  gets  home-along." 

Tom  was  very  much  put  out.  He  had  ridden 
across  the  Forest  all  his  life  and  it  was  his  pet 
boast  that  he  knew  nearly  every  bog  on  it  and 
of  the  few  others  he  could  smell  one  even  if  he 
couldn't  see  it.  But  here  he'd  galloped  slap 
into  one  like  a  tripper  from  Chagford  and  ap- 
peared a  fool  before  that  young  Harry. 

His  little  horse  Grey  Plover  after  his  first 
frantic  struggles  settled  down  to  extricating 
himself  with  a  calmness  born  of  experience. 
He  saw  the  mire  was  not  a  broad  one  and  it 
would  be  better  to  plunge  on  through  it  than  to 
attempt  to  turn.  So  he  plunged  steadfastly  on 
like  the  wise  little  horse  he  was,  and  presently 
after  a  tug  from  his  rider  hoisted  himself  with 
a  lurch  on  to  firm  land  again,  his  neck  and  flanks 
dripping  black  mire.  Tom  kicked  one  foot 
against  the  other  till  he  had  knocked  enough 
peat  off  it  to  allow  it  into  a  stirrup  and  galloped 
on  to  catch  up  the  pack. 

"  Hulloa  !  Tom,"  shouted  the  Colonel  as  he 
passed    him.     "  You're    the    fellar    that    knows 
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every  bog  on  Dartmoor,  aren't  you?  Well,  you 
seem  to  know  one  pretty  intimately  at  any 
rate  !  " 

Tom  ignored  this  pleasantry  and  took  up  his 
place  again  by  the  pack,  watching  Harry  covertly 
across  it  from  under  his  cap  peak  to  see  if  that 
gentleman  was  laughing. 

The  bog  that  had  been  Tom's  undoing  was 
but  a  flanker  to  the  battalion  of  mires  that  the 
Forest  uses,  like  a  maiden's  reserve,  to  guard  its 
inmost  heart  from  strangers.  And  luckily  the 
line  did  not  lead  into  the  battalion  itself.  Even 
the  flankers  took  a  bit  of  avoiding,  but  those  that 
were  not  sure  of  their  knowledge  of  a  particular 
bit  of  suspicious-looking  ground  followed  those 
that  were,  so  that  it  was  only  occasionally  a 
horse  was  seen  to  flounder  wildly  or  fall  out  of 
sight  altogether  amongst  the  thick  heather. 

The  light- coloured  vixen  had  a  heart  of  steel, 
but  she  had  covered  twelve  miles  at  her  purpose- 
ful lope  and  she  felt  she  had  not  much  more  in 
her.  Half  a  dozen  times  had  she  thought  out 
some  cunning  scheme  as  she  galloped  and  put  it 
into  execution  for  the  discomfiture  of  her  enemies. 
Five  times  had  it  failed  its  purpose  and  the  sixth 
had  only  gained  her  temporary  respite.  For  the 
last  hour  had  she  heard  that  eager  chorus  behind 
her,  now  reassuringly  low,  now  loud  enough  to 
spur  her  mired  limbs  to  spurt  once  again. 

She  was  striding  beside  a  little  brook  that  fell 
clear  and  dark  and  foam-flecked  between  the 
solemn  hills,  sometimes  running  the  cool  water 
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itself,  but  most  often  galloping  wearily  amongst 
the  bog  and  strong  growing  heather  that  lined 
its  banks.  The  stream  turned  in  the  shallow 
coombe.  It  would  be  easier  to  turn  w^ith  it, 
safer  to  breast  the  hill  before  her,  with  Merdon 
Mire  on  its  far  slope  where  perhaps  she  might 
cover  her  line.  Her  dragging  limbs  called  for 
the  level  way,  but,  stout  moor  fox  as  she  was,  her 
heart  conquered  her  weariness  and,  game  to  the 
last,  she  forced  herself  to  breast  the  hill. 

But  hounds  were  too  close  on  her  brush.  She 
was  barely  half-way  up  the  slope  when  they  left 
the  water.  Big  lemon  Wayfarer  caught  a  view 
as  she  crossed  a  bare  patch  and  straightway 
threw  up  his  head  and  proclaimed  the  tidings  as 
he  galloped,  his  fellows  acknowledging  them  in 
crashing  melody.  It  w^as  the  last  note  of  the 
pack.  After  that  they  raced  up  the  hill  savagely 
mute,  hackles  serried  on  their  crests,  a  maddened 
wave  of  tricolour  lusting,  thirsting  for  blood. 
No  fox  could  stand  before  that  last  conquering 
rush.  They  swept  on  up  the  hill  remorseless  as 
Fate  herself,  and  in  a  moment  Workman,  Way- 
farer and  Trumpeter — blue,  yellow  and  black — 
were  racing  for  the  brush. 

Trumpeter  it  was  who  first  stooped  to  kill, 
but  the  little  vixen  swerved  with  a  snarl  of 
gleaming  teeth  and  gained  a  yard.  Workman 
next  reached  her  flank  and  sank  his  fangs  into 
it  with  silent  gluttony,  but  twisting  like  an  eel 
she  locked  hers  in  his  mottled  throat  as  the 
eager  wave  of  the  pack  poured  over  them. 
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May  so  die  all  good  foxes — and  all  good  men 
if  so  their  fortune  fall — gallant,  unafraid,  count- 
ing not  the  odds  against  them  I 

"  Gude  fox,  thatern,"  said  Tom  as  he  knotted 
his  lash  cord  round  the  brush  to  draw  it.  "  Do'ee 
cotch  a-many  like  that  up  to  Licesstershire, 
Harry  ?  " 

"  Seventy  brace  a  season.  And  don't  get  our 
coats  mucky  doing  it  neither."  Harry  glanced 
at  Tom's  mired  pink  and  feeling  he  had  had  the 
best  of  the  exchange,  looked  a  shade  less  glum 
than  usual. 

The  Warrener  stood  hke  a  rock  while  the  brush 
was  fastened  to  a  Dee.  "  You  ought  to  be 
blooded  too,  really.  Miss  Lutterworth,"  James 
had  said  as  he  was  doing  it. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  have  thought  of  it," 
Enid  answered  laughing,  "  but  I'd  rather  not. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  the  brush,  though." 

''  'Fraid  we  shall  have  to  jog  back  to  Upland 
Beacon.  We're  out  of  our  country,"  James 
announced  to  the  field,  and  the  steaming  assembly 
moved  off. 

"  That  was  a  topping  run,  wasn't  it, 
Margery  ?  "  asked  Alice  Manning. 

"  Yes,  awfully  good.  I  saw  it  all  too  by 
following  Mr.  Applecombe.  I  wish  I  had  your 
eye  for  a  country,"  replied  Miss  Aping,  turning 
to  Bill. 

Bill  blushed.  He  had  acquired  his  knowledge 
by  many  a  lonely  ride  to  be  up  near  the  death 
by  level  ways. 
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"  Oh — er,  it's  only  practice,  you  know,"  he 
said  uneasily.  "  It  comes  to  anyone  in  time. 
But  tell  me,  are  you  dining  with  the  Hardway- 
Upcotts  on  Friday  ?  " 

"Yes.     But  why?" 

"  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  to  accept," 
Bill  answered  humbly. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  refuse  a  good  invita- 
tion because  I  shall  be  there,"  Miss  Aping  said 
demurely.  Bill  was  fond  of  his  meals.  "  But 
I  can't  refuse  now,  can  I  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that.  You  know  I  didn't 
mean  that."  He  was  too  upset  to  explain  what 
he  did  mean  and  dropped  behind,  leaving  the 
field  to  Mr.  Fantom,  who  pulled  back  level  with 
Miss  Aping's  empty  saddle-flap  and  at  once 
opened  fire. 

"  That  was  magnificent.  Exhilarating.  In- 
deed it  was.  You  doubtless  found  it  so  too,  in 
spite  of  your  being  accustomed  to  fox-hunt- 
ing ?  " 

"  Top  hole,"  Miss  Aping  answered  a  little 
absently.  She  thought  perhaps  she  had  treated 
poor  Bill  a  little  badly. 

"  Top  hole  ?  Excellent.  The  very  word  to 
describe  the  emotions  it  aroused.  I  thank  you 
for  it." 

"  I  suppose  you  look  down  on  slang.  It  is  a 
bad  habit."  Miss  Aping  thought  the  httle  man 
was  laughing  at  her.  In  fact  no  one  quite  knew 
whether  he  was  laughing  at  them  or  at  himself 
or  was  quite  serious.    And  the  doubt  added  a 
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piquancy  to  conversation  with   him  which  was 
rather  appreciated. 

"  On  the  contrary,  slang  is  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  in  any  language,  my  dear  Miss  Aping. 
It  embalms  old  words,  which  one  would  not 
willingly  lose,  though  their  original  usefulness  is 
past,  and  it  gives  trial  to  new  ones  which  may 
or  may  not  prove  of  sufficient  value  to  be 
embodied  in  the  language  proper.  And  language 
like  anything  else  lives  by  growth,  you  know. 
As  an  example,  though  only  a  small  one,  of  the 
first  there  are  many  hawking  terms  kept  alive 
in  slang.  '  To  be  in  a  bate,'  meaning  to  be  angry, 
is  one.  A  hawk  '  bates  '  when  she  damages  her 
plumage  by  struggling  on  the  fist  or  the  block, 
or  according  to  some  authorities  when  she  merely 
beats  her  wings  in  the  air.  The  term  is  found 
in  Shakespeare  and  was,  I  believe,  for  some  time 
not  understood  till  some  hawking  enthusiast 
explained  it.  For  instance,  Petruchio  advises 
Katherine  to  keep  her  hood  on  or  being  a  haggard 
she  will  bate.  A  haggard  is  a  hawk  caught  wild, 
in  difference  from  an  eyess  taken  from  the  nest. 
The  term  came  to  us  from  the  French  'se  battre.' 
Hawking  was  of  course  at  one  time  very  popular 
and  so  had  its  effect  on  the  language.  Your  own 
name,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  derived  from 
a  hawking  term.  An  example  of  the  second  use 
of  slang  I  cannot  give  you  till  we  see  what  words 
at  present  used  as  such  will  be  deemed  worthy 
to  survive,  though  you  can  doubtless  think  of 
several  which  are  now  hovering  on  the  border 
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line.  Personally  I  feel  I  have  not  devoted 
sufficient  attention  to  slang.  I  must  take  it  up. 
'  Dulce  est '  " 

"  '  pro  patria  mori/  "  put  in  the  Colonel  from 
Miss  Aping's  other  side,  whither  the  chances  of 
the  road  had  brought  him.  He  felt  pleased  as 
he  said  it  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  scholar 
on  his  own  ground. 

''  Er — I  was  not  actually  contemplating  doing 
that  at  the  moment,"  Mr.  Fantom  answered 
mildly.  "  *  Desipere  in  loco.'  That  was  how  I 
wished  to  end  my  sentence.  *  It  is  refreshing  to 
play  the  fool  at  times.'     Or  so  I  find  it." 

Applecombe  was  roused  from  his  unhappy 
thoughts  by  gradually  approaching  shouts  of 
"  Bill  !  "  into  which  Harry  Bell's  prim  "  The 
Master  would  like  to  speak  to  Mr.  Applecombe, 
please,"  had  degenerated. 

"  I  say,  Bill,"  James  began  when  he  had  ranged 
up  alongside  him  amongst  the  hounds  daintily 
picking  their  several  ways  through  the  gorse  and 
heather.  "  Has  Collins  taken  those  fields  up 
by  Mannerd  again  this  year  ?  It's  your  end  of 
the  country,  so  I  thought  you  might  know. 
I  met  him  at  the  Races  on  Wednesday  and  he 
told  me  he  had,  and  reckoned  he  was  a  farmer. 
I  told  him  you  were  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, but  I  thought  I'd  better  talk  it  over 
with  you  before  he  saw  you." 

"  Oh  yes.  He's  taken  them  all  right.  But 
they're  all  down  to  grass  you  know,  and  he  lets 
them  out  to  grazing.     I  don't  suppose  he  ever 
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leaves  his  shops  to  look  at  them  except  when  he 
collects  the  rents." 

"  Then  he's  not  a  farmer  and  he'll  have  to 
fork  out  like  any  one  else.  Don't  you  think 
so?  " 

"  Certainly.  And  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 
Ardley  says  we  galloped  some  of  his  heifers  in 
Dunworthy  Five  Acre  on  Saturday  and  one  of 
them  got  cut  on  wire.  /  can't  remember  any 
stock  in  that  field,  can  you  ?  " 

**  Can't  be  sure,  though  I  don't  think  so. 
What  does  he  want  ?  " 

"  Five  bob." 

*'  Five  bob  ?  Give  it  to  him.  And  then  ask 
him  to  take  the  wire  down  when  he's  in  a  good 
temper.  Point  out  to  him  that  he  must  expect 
to  get  his  stock  cut  about  if  he  keeps  it  up. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  things  to  frighten  'em 
besides  hounds.  And  there  isn't  a  strand  on 
anyone  else's  land  within  five  miles  of  him.  Tell 
him  that  too." 

"  Right.  He's  a  good  fellow  and  ought  to  see 
reason.     He's  never  ha;}  it  up  before." 

"  I  know.  But  here's  Upland  Beacon.  You 
might  ask  the  Field  to  spread  out  a  bit,  will  you  ? 
Thanks." 

Upland  Beacon  was  one  of  the  long  chain  of 
such — High  Willhays,  Buckland,  Highweek  and 
others — which  in  days  of  yore  had  flamed  one 
after  the  other  to  rouse  the  countryside  to  arms 
in  time  of  peril,  be  it  from  Dane,  Norman, 
Spaniard  or  Frenchman.   The  warm,  well-drained 
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slopes  of  its  western  side  caught  the  sun  and 
made  them  good  harbourage  for  a  fox,  so  good 
that  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  for 
one,  for  he  might  be  lying  equally  well  anywhere 
on  them.  So  hounds  and  field  worked  as  one, 
the  latter  extended  behind  the  former. 

"  HuUoa,  thistle-whipping  again,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "  You'll  have  to  stand  me  a  new  silk 
lash.  Master.  It's  harrier  work,  you  know,  and 
*  Blow  me  tight  !  But  I  never  sees  a  chap 
a-trudgin'  along  the  turnpike,  with  a  thick  stick 
in  his  'and,  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  but  I  says 
to  myself,  there  goes  a  man  well  mounted  for 
'arriers  I '  "  he  went  on,  firing  off  some  of  James's 
own  ammunition  at  him. 

**  Now  then.  Colonel  Lutterworth,  get  out  to 
the  side.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  prickles  for 
those  valuable  horses  of  yours.  That  lazy  fellow 
you  keep  has  all  day  to-morrow  to  pull  'em  out, 
and  if  he  can't  find  the  time,  why  you  can  do 
it  yourself,"  James  answered  slyly.  He  also 
seemed  quoting,  though  not  perhaps  from  the 
same  source. 

"  Oh,  come,  come,"  remonstrated  the  Colonel, 
unabashed.  "  Be  original.  You  ought  to  think 
of  your  own  retorts,  you  know.     You  ought." 

Hounds  were  busy  amongst  the  heather  and 
a  very  pretty  sight  it  was  to  see  them  plain  in 
view,  eagerly  and  methodically  trying  and  making 
good  every  likely  tuft.  They  drew  slowly 
down  the  warm  slope  without  a  whimper,  and 
in  the  vale  at  its  foot  little  spurts  of  water  began 
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to  splash  up  where  they  put  their  feet .  Occasion- 
ally a  hound  would  seem  to  lose  a  leg  and  stagger 
almost  on  to  his  side  before  he  recovered.  But 
they  moved  steadily  on  regardless  of  the  splash- 
ing and  slipping. 

"  Take  the  mare,  Harry,"  said  James,  "  and 
bring  her  round  the  slope  to  meet  me."  And  he 
splashed  away  on  foot,  his  cheers  growing  fainter 
across  the  bog  as  he  caught  up  with  his  hounds 
by  jumping  from  tussock  to  stone. 

Why  a  fox  should  wish  to  make  his  bed  in  a 
bog  no  one  has  yet  discovered,  but  they  cei  tainly 
do  seem  to  like  one.  Perhaps  a  tuft  of  heather 
raised  above  the  mire  is  warm  and  dry  enough 
and  there  is  less  chance  of  disturbance  than  in 
the  open.  James  knew  this  bog  pretty  well. 
He  had  found  many  a  straight-necked  moor  fox 
in  it  and  hoped  to  find  many  another.  He  knew 
the  patches  that  looked  safe  and  were  not,  and 
the  others  that  looked  treacherous  but  which 
might  in  reality  be  trodden  with  safety.  He 
knew  the  complicated  tracks  through  it  which 
the  moor  ponies  used  in  dry  weather  and  which 
were  sometimes  their  end  in  wet.  He  could 
generally  reckon  to  cross  it  without  going  in 
over  his  tops,  but  to  a  horse  it  was  impassable 
in  winter. 

Hounds  drew  through  it  in  silence  this  time 
and  theField,who  had  riddenround  its  upper  end, 
fell  in  behind  them  again.  It  was  not  till  they 
were  half-way  up  the  opposite  hill  that  the 
electric  thrill  shot  through  the  pack  that  ma}-  tell 
12 
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a  huntsman  of  their  hopes  long  before  ever  a 
note  confirms  them.  They  swarmed  hke  bees 
around  a  grass  ride  that  rose  the  slope  and  then 
began  to  move  ever  so  slowly  along  it,  first  one 
grave  elder  weighing  the  evidence  that  lay  there 
and  then  another. 

Their  pace  quickened.  An  impatient  note 
was  flung  into  the  air.  The  full  chorus  joined  in 
and  they  slipped  away  over  the  hill  in  clearest 
cry. 

As  they  did  so  they  put  up  their  fox  himself, 
coiled  basking  in  a  furze  bush.  He  broke  with 
a  whisk  of  his  full  red  brush  and  laid  himself 
down  to  gallop. 

It  was  a  three-furlong  scurry,  racing  pace  all 
the  way.  At  the  finish  he  slipped  into  a  crevice 
beneath  Wreydon  Tor  as  Trumpeter's  jaws  rang 
at  his  brush. 

The  pack  scratched  eagerly  at  the  granite, 
whimpering  their  disappointment.  They  were 
called  off  and  old  Jan  trotted  up  and  released 
Mr.  Fleeceall.  The  terrier  shook  himself  like 
a  ferret  coming  out  of  a  bury  and  raised  his 
scarred  little  face  to  ask  for  orders.  His  thick 
white  coat  stood  out  all  round  him  after  his 
shake  till  he  looked  like  a  toy  lamb,  but  for  his 
long  tail,  sign  of  his  calling. 

*'  Heu  to  ground,  little  lod  !  "  said  James,  and 
the  terrier  went  blithely  down  to  meet  his  foe. 
His  not  to  mark  the  position  of  his  fox  by  baying 
him  whilst  spade  and  pick  did  their  work  above, 
unlike    his    more    favoured    brethren.     Nothing 
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but  dynamite  could  have  laid  bare  that  earth, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Fleeceall's  duty  to  bring  his  fox 
to  light  himself.  To  meet  his  enemy  in  the  dark 
and  make  good  his  grip .  Then,  careless  of  punish- 
ment, to  drag  an  eighteen-pound  fox  by  sheer 
gameness  and  determination  inch  by  inch  up 
that  narrow  way.  A  hard  task  for  a  little  fellow 
weighing  a  good  couple  of  pounds  less  than  his 
fox. 

But  to  Mr.  Fleeceall  it  was  all  in  the  day's 
work  and  presently  he  could  be  heard  at  it. 
A  moment's  defiant  barking,  muffled  by  the 
granite,  and  then  a  deep  double  snarl  as  he 
locked  his  hold.  The  crevice  was  a  shallow  one 
and  it  was  not  long  before  his  tail  appeared  in 
the  darkness  quivering  with  the  force  of  his 
tugs.  Tom  reached  in  an  arm  and  caught  hold 
of  it,  which  was  why  it  had  been  left  long,  and 
drew  him  gently  out. 

The  fox,  released,  shook  himself  hastily  and 
loped  off,  unhurt  but  for  those  two  punctures  in 
his  cheek.  He  was  given  his  law  and  the  pack 
laid  on  at  scent. 

The  Field  mounted  and  galloped  away,  leaving 
old  Jan  behind,  forgotten  in  the  eager  rush,  to  bag 
Mr.  Fleeceall,  who  was  sitting  on  the  turf  method- 
ically licking  a  new-gained  scar  of  honour. 

"  Thank  'ee,  lill'  feller,"  he  said  kindly,  as  he 
brushed  the  earth  from  the  terrier's  coat  that 
had  been  white  ten  minutes  earlier.  "  I  thank 
'ee.     Dunno  as  anyone  else  has." 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

'*  Port,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  please,  Mrs.  Bridestowe." 

**  Ah,  then  you  killed,  sir.  I'm  alius  glad 
when  you  do  that,  for  I  think  you  want  a  glass 
after  being  out  all  day." 

"  Yes,  we  killed  twice." 

"  That's  good,  sir.  Then  I'll  go  and  get  the 
coffee." 

Mrs.  Bridestowe  retired  to  the  kitchen,  which 
she  was  astonished  to  find  occupied  by  Tom. 

'*  What  be  duin'  of  down  to  my  clean  kitchen, 
Tom  Withy  combe  ?  "  she  asked  severely,  her 
Devon  broadening  in  her  anger.  "  And  yu  in 
your  girt  buts  tu,  mired  proper." 

"  'Tis  like  thiccy  here,  Mrs.  Bridestowe, 
ma'am,"  Tom  answered  apologetically,  rubbing 
his  head.  "  'Tis  like  thiccy  here.  Us  thought 
a  liir  drap  o'  hot  zider  would  be  warming  like 
and  us  haven't  got  no  nutmeg.  And  Jan  he 
thought  as  p'raps  you  could  spare  a  nut,  or 
mabbe  two.     And  as  vur  the  buts,"  he  went  on, 
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glancing  down  at  them,  "  why,  I  haven't  found 
time  to  change  'un  yet.  But  I  wiped  'un  to 
rights  on  the  birch  to  the  door." 

**  And  left  a  trail  a  body  could  hunt  you  by 
without  your  dratted  fox-dogs  all  across  floor 
after  that."  Mrs.  Bridestowe  picked  up  a  broom 
and  got  to  work  with  energy.  "  Du'ee  tell  Jan 
from  me  if  he  wants  a  thing  he'd  better  come  in 
and  ask  for  'un  hisself  another  time.  Here's 
your  nut  and  du'ee  clear  out  o'  my  kitchen 
sudden  like  tu  once." 

Old  Tom  took  the  nutmegs  and  retired  with 
them  to  his  cottage.  "  Well,  souls,"  he  said 
when  he  entered  the  little  kitchen,  which  was 
also  his  living-room.  "  Us've  got  'un.  Dree 
of  'un.  But  Mother  Bridestowe  were  a  bit 
contrairy  like.  Reckoned  I  were  a-mucking 
up  her  droring-room,  she  did.  So  I  axed  her 
straight  out,  man  to  woman,  if  she  thought  'twas 
Buckinam  Palace,  where  folks  can  eat  off  the 
floor  if  tales  be  true."  He  had  slipped  into  the 
easy  Devon  he  kept  for  his  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion. 

"  What  did  her  say  to  thiccy  ?  "  asked  old 
Jan,  who  discounted  Tom's  statement  at  about 
its  true  worth. 

"  Oh,  she  gave  I  the  nuts  to  once.  She  only 
wants  tackling  like  and  she's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 
But  us  mun  brew  the  zider  for  I  be  main 
clemmed." 

"  I  got  a  drop  o'  something  'ere  to  give  the 
cider  a  relish,  Mr.  Withy  combe,"  Harry  remarked 
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as  he  produced  a  black  bottle.  Jan  and  Tom 
inspected  it  closely. 

"  That'll  make  the  Dog's  Nose  tender  as  a 
hound's,"  finally  pronounced  the  former.  He 
peered  into  the  depths  of  a  black  iron  pot  swing- 
ing in  the  chimne}^  from  a  ratcheted  hook  and 
tipped  the  bottle  in.  "  Yew  roasted  the  apples 
afur  yew  put  'un  in,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Iss.     Can't  'ee  smell  'un  ?  " 

"  And  pricked  'un  proper  ?  " 

"  As  full  o'  holes  as  a  tarrier  tackling  a  fuzz- 
pig  [hedgehog].     Have  'ee  grated  the  nuts  ?  " 

"  Just  be  a-doing  of  it.  Leastways  a-scraping 
of  'un,  vur  yew  haven't  no  grater." 

"  'Tis  all  one  if  you  scrape  'un  small  enough. 
Pop  'un  in  and  us'll  be  ready.  Now,  Harry, 
do'ee  get  the  glasses  from  cupboard,  there's  a 
gude  lad.  'Pon  top  shelf  they  be.  And  ladle 
too.     It  be  hanging  behind." 

The  simmering  compound  in  the  cauldron  was 
ladled  out  with  care  into  the  mugs  on  the  table. 
Tom  rose  to  his  feet  to  give  the  toast  for  the  first 
kill  of  the  season. 

"  Devon  !  "  he  said.  "  The  county  that  holds 
more  hounds  than  any  other  !  " 

"  And  none  better  than  The  Forest,"  answered 
old  Jan  as  solemnly,  though  he  smacked  his  lips 
at  the  finish  of  his  sentence  as  he  thought  of  the 
glass  in  his  hand. 

The  preliminaries  over,  chairs  were  drawn  up 
into  the  wide  chimney  and  the  business  of  the 
evening  began. 
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"  That  was  a  fine  toast  of  yours,  Mr.  Withy- 
combe,"  Harry  said.  "  D'you  think  it's  true 
— about  the  'ounds,  I  mean  ?  " 

"Trew?  'Course  'tis  trew.  Young  master 
showed  it  to  me  in  printed  book.  Girt  red  book 
with  all  manner  of  pictors  of  horses  and  hounds 
and  what  not.  Written  by  summun  out  of  the 
Bible  too.  Misremember  his  name  fur  the 
second,  but  he'll  come  back  to  I.  Summat  to 
do  with  fishing,  he  were.  I've  got  'un  now. 
Nimrod.  That's  he.  A  mighty  hunter  afore 
the  Lord  like." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  it  now,"  answered 
Harry,  who  had  one  way  and  another  read  a  good 
deal  about  his  profession.  Indeed  he  was  a  very 
good  servant  and  in  after-life  rose  high.  "I'd 
forgot  it  till  you  mentioned  the  name.  He  says 
that  though  it's  the  worst  'unting  county  in 
England  it  keeps  as  many  packs  as  any  I -forget 
how-many-others . ' ' 

''  Misremember  the  first  part  about  the  worst 
county.     But  the  rest  be  right." 

"  Or  it  was  then.     Perhaps  it's  changed  since." 

"  Not  in  printed  book,"  put  in  Jan.  ''  What's 
printed  be  bund  tu  be  trew.  Else  the  printer 
wouldn't  print  'un.  Her'd  be  put  in  prison  vur 
libel  or  such  like." 

Harry  laughed.  "  Did  you  buy  a  shilUng 
Red  Jacket  on  Wednesday?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  alius  du." 

"  Did  they  hall  win?" 

"  Nun  ov  'un." 
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"  But  that  was  in  print,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  That  be  different.  Twas  only  printed  by 
Halford  and  he's  an  artful  to-ad  and  wouldn't 
mind  what  he  set  his  name  tu.  But  this  yere 
book  were  printed  tu  London,  and  they  be  more 
careful  like  up  tu  England." 

"  How's  the  tarrier,  Jan?  "  put  in  Tom  to 
change  the  subject. 

"  Her  be  all  right.  Her  got  a  nip  in  her  neck, 
but  I  dressed  'un  when  us  got  back.  Naught  to 
signify.     Proper  plucky  lill'  toad  her  be." 

"  Her  be  so.  Pity  you  didn't  see  the  run  arter. 
Hounds  were  working  proper.  Handy  as  tarriers 
they  be  and  helps  themselves  when  they  come 
to  a  check.  None  o'  they  girt  lumbering  calves 
alius  looking  for  their  'untsman  like  a  child  for 
her  nuss-maiden." 

"  We'd  'ave  saved  ten  minutes  if  we'd  cast 
at  once  over  that  burnt  ground  by  the  hintake 
this  morning,"  Harry  remarked. 

"  And  spoilt  the  'ounds.  'Tis  often  a  bad 
scenting  country  and  us  wants  patience  in 
'ounds  as  well  as  'untsman.  Young  Maister 
were  right  to  let  'un  bide.  He  be  right  in  general, 
though  I  dunno  for  why  he  drew  Bidleigh  Great 
Wood  down  wind  on  Zaturday.  Reckon  you've 
a  better  chance  of  drawing  up  to  a  fox  quiet  like 
if  you  come  up  the  wind  to  him." 

Harry  came  from  a  country  where  land  was 
too  valuable  for  many  large  woods  and  he  knew 
how  the  small  tidy  spinneys  were  drawn  there 
and  why.     Bidleigh  Great  Wood  was  not  great 
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now,  whatever  it  may  have  been  when  it  was 
named. 

"  You're  right,  Mr.  Withy  combe,"  he  said. 
"  Leastways  you're  right  for  the  big  coverts. 
But  Bidleigh's  a  small  place  and  if  you  draw 
it  up  wind  there's  always  a  chance  of  a  chop. 
It  don't  give  the  fox  time  to  get  away,  you  see. 
And  it's  rather  scant  in  undergrowth,  Bidleigh, 
too,  and  that  makes  it  the  worse." 

"  That  be  as  may  be,  Harry.  But  I'm  not 
one  for  these  new-fangled  notions.  Don't  like 
'em  any  better  than  new-fangled  'ounds,  girt 
ugly  brutes  with  legs  like  bed-posts  and  standin' 
over  hke  a  cab-horse.  Reckon  they're  got  as 
big  a  job  as  they  can  manage  to  carry  theirselves 
along,  let  alone  a-doing  any  work." 

"  I  Hke  a  big  'ound  myself,"  said  Harry. 
"  Got  more  drive  some'ow  to  my  mind." 

"  Mabbe.  But  a  Httle  'un  '11  go  on  when  a 
big  'un's  beat  out  and  come  out  again  to  hunt 
sooner  too.  They'm  handy  as  weasels  too,  turn 
and  twist  round  a  pint  pot.  No,  gimme  a  light, 
active  lill'  dog,  none  o'  your  fashionable  bullocks." 

"  'Baint  zo  much  the  size  o'  these  yere 
fashionable  'ounds  I  boggle  at,  as  'tis  there  be 
zuch  a  lot  tu  'un.  Girt  arms  and  legs  like  a 
mastiff  and  barrels  hke  a  pug,"  put  in  Jan. 
**  Mabbe  they  looks  a 'right  tu  show  bench,  but 
I  reckon  they  never  stand  no  work." 

**  They  kill  their  four  and  five  foxes  a  day 
sometimes,  and  come  'ome  with  their  starns 
up." 
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"  Mabbe,"  Tom  answered.  "  'Tis  a  galloping 
country  with  few  coverts.  But  vur  how  long 
can  they  do  it  ?  " 

"  As  long  as  any.  A  Belvoir  servant  told  me 
as  their  Gambler,  Dexter  and  Stormer — and 
you've  'eard  of  them  if  you've  'eard  of  any — 
hunted  their  nine  and  ten  seasons.  You  can't 
whack  blood.  Why,  the  best  o'  your  lot  is  a 
show-bench  'ound,  Quarryman,  and  you  swear 
by  'im  too." 

"  Twas  a  regular  bit  of  gude  luck  t'ould 
maister  getting  'un  as  a  draft  that  were,  and  I 
never  could  understand  them  a-parting  with  'un 
as  a  puppy,  spite  of  his  light  tan.  Howsoever, 
I  believe  the  master  gave  a  price  for  once,  anxious 
hke  for  the  blood.  And  he  furnished  a  lot  in 
his  second  season,  he  did  too,"  Tom  answered 
non-committingly.  "  But  'ansome  is  as  'ansome 
does.  UsVe  a-many  nigh  as  good  as  ain't  much 
to  look  at.  There  be  Bonnyface  and  her  bain't 
a  beauty  with  her  broke  nose.  And  Workman 
and  yaller  Wayfarer  and  a-many  more  as  ain't 
much  to  look  at  but  is  devils  to  drive.  And 
H 'Alphabet  with  his  curly  starn  be  another." 

*'  'Tis  a  queer  name  for  an  'ound  that." 

"  H 'Alphabet?  'Tis  so.  Her  were  sired  by 
our  old  Harbinger  and  a  better  line  hunter  never 
put  nose  to  plough.  Young  maister  wrote  'un 
down  in  book  as  Hahbut,  but  when  I  saw  'un, 
I  axed  leave  to  change  'un.  An  'ound's  no  right 
to  be  called  arter  a  fish  like.  '  Well,  Tom,'  'e 
says,  '  and  what  would  you  like   'un  called  ?  * 
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'  Well,  Sir/  I  says,  says  I,  '  her  name  be  bound 
to  begin  with  a  H  arter  old  Harbinger.  What 
du'ee  say  to  H'Alphabet  ?  '  '  Couldn't  be  beat,' 
'ee  says  laughing  like,  and  H 'Alphabet  her  were 
from  that  day.  And  what  du'ee  think  o'  your 
nice  new  'orse  now  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"  Huh  !  "  snorted  Harry.  "  He's  no  'orse 
for  a  servant  to  be  expected  to  do  'is  duty  on. 
Mad  fretting  hanimal.  Reminds  me  of  a  'oss 
I  saw  in  the  Craven  country  once,  as  was  bought 
by  a  young  lady  because  'e'd  such  a  pretty 
name." 

"  And  what  was  her  name  like  ?  "  asked  Jan. 

''  Otazelle." 

"  If  it  bain't  a  stag  I  dunno  as  I  know  what 
her  means." 

"  No  more  did  the  young  lady  till  she  got  him 
'ome  and  then  she  found  out  it  meant  *  'Ot  as 
'ell.'  " 

"  Be'ee  ripe  vur  anuther  dip,  volks  ?  "  asked 
Jan.  "  Then  pass  up  your  mugs.  Ah,  give 
us  the  handle,  Harry,  not  cloam.  Yew'm  got 
'un  wrong  way  vurmost  like  Jan  Leusdon's 
mare." 

''  Harry  never  heard  tell  o'  she,"  Tom  put  in. 

''  Then  I'll  tell  'un  now,  when  I've  filled  her 
mug.  'Twas  like  thiccy.  Jan,  'ee  went  tu 
Tavistock  market  with  as  proper  a  lill'  lot  o' 
red  bullocks  as  yew  could  wish  tu  set  eyes  on. 
And  he  sold  'un  well,  every  tail  of  'un.  And  her 
had  a  glass  o'  zider  down  tu  the  Forest  Arms  tu 
celebrate    the    sale    like.    And    then    her    had 
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another.  And  one  thing  it  led  tu  anuther  till 
Jan  were  feeling  proper  healthy.  Market-merry, 
yew  know,  no  more,  vur  her  could  stand  'pon 
her  feet  safe  enough  with  a  stick.  Well,  'pon 
closing  time  her  put  tu  her  ould  mare  and  her 
got  the  stable  man  tu  boost  'un  up  'pon  top  cart 
and  her  tuk  up  reins  and  her  clucked  her  tongue 
and  her  said,  '  Cum  up,  ould  mare.'  But 
t'ould  mare  her  never  budged.  '  Cum  up,  I 
tell  'ee,'  Jan  said,  said  'ee.  *  Cum  up,  yew 
lazy  baggage.  Du'ee  think  as  I've  fed  'ee  'pon 
the  best  o'  grass  and  roots  vur  nigh  on  twenty 
year  vur  yew  tu  live  at  ease  now  yew'm  grown 
up  like,'  'ee  says,  hurt  like.  And  her  caught 
t'ould  mare  with  her  whip.  But  her  never 
budged  no  more  than  afore.  *  Mabbe  she'm 
baulking  like,'  says  the  stable  man.  *  Twist 
her  tail.'  '  I  be  a-twisting  o'  'un  both,  but  her 
won't  budge,'  says  Jan.  *  Her  be  mazed  or 
pixie-led  or  summat.'  '  Both,'  says  the  stable 
man,  '  both !  Why,  her's  got  but  the  one.' 
*  Her's  got  the  two,  I  tell  'ee.  Sticking  up  over 
the  dashboard  they  be  and  I  be  a-twisting  of  'un 
one  in  each  hand  like.'  The  stable  man  he 
came  up  tu  luk  careful  and  'twas  t'ould  mare's 
ears  as  Jan  was  a-twisting.  They'd  got  her  put 
tu  in  the  shafts  backsy-forsy  like  between  'un." 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

"  The  ways  of  a  man  with  a  maid  be  strange,  but  simple  and  tame 
To  the  ways  of  a  man  with  a  horse  when  buying  or  selling  the 
same." 

RuDYARD  Kipling. 

"  Turn  to  the  left  here,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  And  under  the  bridge  and  there  we  are." 

The  road  ran  through  a  cutting  lined  thick 
with  hartstongue  and  in  their  season  with  lords- 
and-ladies  and  ragged-robin  and  white  cam- 
pion and  star-of-Bethlehem  and  the  rare  maiden- 
hair, all  growing  so  lustily  that  it  was  difficult 
in  the  full  riot  of  summer  to  judge  where  the 
sloping  banks  of  the  cutting  ended  and  the 
mellow  brick  that  lifted  them  from  the  road 
began  :  for  the  flush  of  hartstongue  ran  on  down 
the  wall,  the  ferns  finding  board  and  lodging  in 
many  a  chink  and  cranny  and  wallflowers  and 
mother-of-thousands  and  velvet  moss  coming 
nobly  to  their  aid. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  reached  an  oak  wood 
and  across  it  hung  a  trellis  foot-bridge  for  the 
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guns,  right  in  age  and  lines  and  emphasizing 
the  kindly  slope  of  the  banks. 

"  Open  the  gate,  Argent,"  went  on  the  Colonel, 
"  and  we'll  drive  in." 

Beyond  the  gate  they  found  themselves  in  a 
large  yard,  dotted  with  animals  and  farm  gear 
but  empty  of  human  life.  Sober  granite  build- 
ings ranged  themselves  round  two  sides  of  it 
and  on  the  third  was  a  creeper-grown  house, 
enclosed  in  a  wall  of  its  own  and  surrounded  by 
a  garden.  "  Un  jardin  de  Cure,"  our  new  alhes 
would  have  called  it,  for  it  was  but  small  and 
in  it  grew  only  the  old  homely  English  flowers. 

James  opened  the  little  wicket  that  guarded 
it  from  the  stock  and  w^alked  up  a  red-flagged 
path.  The  door  opened  as  he  reached  it  and 
Blakeshaw  himself  appeared. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Master,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
very  glad  to  see  you.  I'll  come  out  and  help 
put  the  horse  away." 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Blakeshaw,"  said  Enid  when  the 
horse  had  been  stabled,  "  where  have  you  got 
my  new  horse  ?  " 

*^  She's  in  here,"  Blakeshaw  answered,  throw- 
ing open  a  door  and  leading  the  way  into  a  rather 
dark  and  dirty  stable  in  which  many  a  good  horse 
had  begun  the  career  he  had  continued  amongst 
white  tiles  and  varnished  oak.  On  great  struts 
along  the  back  wall  hung  harness,  harness  of  all 
sorts,  but  chiefly  farm  harness  with  the  quaint 
brass  devices  on  browband  and  breaststrap  that 
the  Moors  brought  into  Spain  and  the  Spaniards 
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into  the  Netherlands  and  that  we  borrowed  from 
them  with  the  first  Flemish  horses. 

There  was  a  row  of  dilapidated  stalls,  some 
occupied  by  farm  horses  standing  half-way  up 
their  feather  in  litter,  one  by  a  hard-looking 
cob  still  in  his  harness,  others  empty,  and  at  the 
far  end  a  couple  were  filled  by  horses  obviously 
of  a  different  stamp,  as  could  be  judged  by 
their  hocks  showing  behind  the  stalls  and  their 
lean  heads  stretched  over  the  top  with  a  wide- 
nostrilled  whicker  of  greeting  for  who  might 
come  in. 

"  Rather  short  of  hunters,  aren't  you?  "  the 
Colonel  said  as  they  walked  up  the  stable. 

"  Oh,  I've  got  the  rest  in  another  stable," 
Blakeshaw  answered.  ''  This  is  a  young  one  I 
hope  great  things  of.  He's  not  what  you  want 
now,  but  perhaps  you'd  like  to  look  him 
over  ?  " 

He  unbuckled  the  roller  and  pulled  the  rug 
off  a  great  chestnut  standing  in  the  last  stall 
but  one. 

"  Nice  horse,  isn't  he  ?  Look  at  his  arm 
and  quarters.  I  think  he's  sold  up-country  and 
he  wants  a  fly  country  really." 

**  He  ought  to  make  a  beauty  when  he's 
furnished,"  the  Colonel  answered,  seeing  no 
harm  in  praising  the  horse  he  wasn't  buying. 
"  How  old  is  he?  " 

**  Five  years  old.  He's  a  Pantomime,  and 
they  can  generally  jump.  I  wish  I  had  a  dozen 
like  you,  old  man,"  he  went  on,  smacking  the 
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chestnut  on  the  back  as  he  rugged  him  up  again. 
"  Now  for  the  one  I  wanted  you  to  look  at." 

In  the  last  stall  was  a  little  brown  who  was 
looking  over  her  shoulder  to  the  full  stretch  of 
her  roller  block  at  the  intruders.  Blakeshaw 
swept  her  rug  over  her  tail  and  she  stood  revealed 
a  beautiful  quality  mare,  lacking  perhaps  a  little 
in  substance.  Enid  went  up  to  her  and  began 
stroking  her  nose.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
exclaiming  enthusiastically,  "  What  a  darhng  1  '^ 
but  she  checked  herself  in  time  and  smiled  instead 
as  she  remembered  that  was  the  very  remark 
her  father  had  implored  her  not  to  make  just 
before  they  turned  into  the  yard.  However,  at 
last  the  silence  became  too  oppressive  to  bear 
any  longer,  and  as  no  one  seemed  inchned  to 
break  it  she  said,  "  Is  this  the  one  you  thought 
would  do  for  me,  Mr.  Blakeshaw?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Lutterworth.  That  is  the  mare. 
She's  a  pretty  little  horse,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  She  looks  clean-bred,"  put  in  the  Colonel 
quickly  before  Enid  could  answer. 

"  Yes,  she  is.  By  Kano.  Her  dam  was  Tar 
Baby.  She's  in  the  book  as  Canopy  and  she's 
got  Hermit,  St.  Simon  and  Carbine  in  her 
pedigree  on  one  side  or  the  other." 

"She  hasn't  been  raced,  has  she?  I  don't 
want  a  wild  beast." 

**  She  was  put  in  training  as  a  two-year-old, 
but  she's  quiet  enough  and  has  as  tender  a  mouth 
as  you'll  meet  in  Devon." 

**  I  suppose  that  was  why  she  was  taken  out  of 
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training,"   replied    the   Colonel,   looking   at   her 
hocks  very  faintly  criss-crossed. 

"  Yes,  I  bought  her  when  she'd  had  the  irons 
across  her  and  she  was  down  to  grass  for  over  a 
year.  For  I  intended  her  for  a  brood  mare, 
but  that  was  not  a  success.  However,  she  was 
hunting  last  season  and  Pelham  vetted  her  sound 
yesterday.  You've  seen  her  jump.  Master,  and 
you  saw  she  took  kindly  to  it." 

Blakeshaw  had  now  pointed  out  the  mare's 
good  looks  to  Enid,  her  breeding  to  the  Colonel 
as  a  racing  man,  and  her  quietness  to  him  as  a 
father,  and  her  performances  to  James.  The 
recipient  for  each  piece  of  information  had  been 
cunningly  chosen  and  he  now  felt  the  time  had 
again  come  for  silence.  So  silence  fell,  the  tomb- 
like silence  of  a  horse  deal.  It  was  Enid  who 
again  broke  it. 

''  May  I  ride  her?  "  she  asked.  "  I  have  a 
saddle  in  the  cart." 

A  lad  produced  the  saddle  and  it  was  put  on 
the  mare's  back  and  the  girl  was  put  on  the 
saddle. 

"  You  can  try  her  on  the  road  or  in  the  field. 
I  have  some  httle  jumps  there,"  Blakeshaw  said. 

Enid  trotted  up  the  hill  they  had  driven  down. 
The  little  brown  certainly  had  a  mouth  of  velvet, 
for  she  treated  the  rusty  snaffle  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  Chifney.  She  trotted  with  the  smooth 
slouching  swing  of  the  thoroughbred,  almost 
with  a  straight  leg,  and  her  shoulders,  sloping 
and  loose  as  a  hind's,  cushioned  the  jar  till  one 
13 
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hardly  had  to  rise  to  it.  She  turned  rather 
greenly  on  her  forehand  and  came  down  the  hill 
faster.  She  evidently  had  no  fear  for  her  fore 
legs,  whatever  might  have  happened  to  her  hind 
ones.  The  Colonel,  standing  in  her  track  as 
she  went  away  from  him  and  returned,  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  her  action.  Nor  had  he  as 
he  stepped  aside  to  let  her  pass  and  so  saw  her 
trotting  from  the  side. 

Enid  turned  again  on  the  steep  bridge  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  and  came  back  to  them. 

"  May  I  go  into  the  field  ?  "  she  said.  *'  I  want 
to  see  how  she  canters." 

''  Certainly,  Miss  Lutterworth,"  Blakeshaw 
answered.     "  The  gate  is  by  the  bridge." 

They  all  walked  down  to  the  gate.  Blakeshaw 
opened  it  and  they  passed  into  a  long  narrow 
field  lying  by  the  stream  which  ran  almost  unseen 
beneath  young  ash  and  hazel  and  tangled 
brambles.  The  little  brown  trotted  off.  For  a 
moment  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  wildly 
from  side  to  side  as  she  found  herself  at  large, 
but  at  her  rider's  voice  she  slid  gently  enough 
into  a  canter,  a  smooth  effortless  pace  that 
looked  slow  till  one  saw  how  soon  she  reached 
the  end  of  the  field. 

It  was  bounded  by  a  bank,  low  and  broad  and 
honest,  and  Enid  put  her  at  it  quietly.  She 
negotiated  it  well  enough,  not  faultlessly,  indeed 
sprawhng  a  httle,  but  with  the  minimum  of 
fuss,  and  she  came  back  over  it  better.  Enid 
turned  her  for  the  brook  which  here  was  guarded 
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by  a  made  bush  fence.  This  the  httle  mare 
understood  better,  for  she  had  been  schooled  over 
hurdles.  She  cocked  her  ears,  quickened  her 
pace  and  swung  over  it  with  a  perfectly  judged 
stride.  The  gallop  had  excited  her  and  for  a 
moment  she  put  her  head  down  and  caught  hold 
of  her  bridle  in  racing  style,  but  she  answered 
quietly  enough  to  the  voice  and  came  walking 
sedately  back  through  the  ford,  the  veins  stand- 
ing out  through  her  satin  neck  and  shoulder 
and  her  nostrils  wide,  though  she  w^as  breathing 
steadily  enough. 

Enid  patted  her  neck  as  she  pulled  her  up. 

"  Now  where  is  my  pocket  ?  "  she  said.  "Oh, 
here  it  is.  Is  that  enough  for  her,  Mr.  Blake- 
shaw  ?  For  I  will  buy  her  if  it  is."  And  she 
produced  her  cheque  for  forty-seven  pounds  five 
shillings.  "  Though  you'll  have  to  give  me  back 
ten  shilHngs  for  luck." 

Blakeshaw  looked  at  the  cheque  uncompre- 
hendingly.  Then  he  took  off  his  square  black 
hat  and  passed  his  hand  through  his  thinning 
locks.  After  which  he  replaced  his  hat.  But 
the  action  did  not  seem  to  have  helped  him 
much.  He  had  wanted  sixty  for  the  mare  and 
was  going  to  ask  seventy.  Still  in  spite  of  her 
quality  she  wasn't  everybody's  horse,  of  course, 
with  those  hocks  and  her  lack  of  weight-carrying 
powers.  He  hadn't  bought  her  for  a  hunter 
himself  and  she  was  no  good  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  bought  her.  Besides,  Uke  the 
Colonel,  he  had  never  seen  this  form  of  attack 
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before  and,  again  like  the  Colonel,  it  rather 
flabbergasted  him.  He  dived  his  hand  into  the 
depths  of  his  breeches  pocket  and  produced 
a  leathern  purse  from  which  he  extracted  a  half- 
sovereign  . 

"  Thank  3"ou,  Miss  Lutterworth,"  he  said. 
"  Here  is  the  luck-money.  I  hope  it  will  bring 
you  luck  with  the  mare." 

"I'm  sure  it  will,"  Enid  answered,  and  then 
glancing  maliciousty  at  her  father  said,  **  She  is 
a  darling,  isn't  she  ?  "  for  she  felt  she  could  use 
that  expression  at  last.  ''I'm  going  to  ride  her 
home  now.     Good-bye." 

'*  You'd  better  let  her  be  sent  over  to-morrow," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  want  to  continue  our  acquaint- 
ance. That's  why  I  put  on  m}^  habit.  And  I 
know  the  way." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  Colonel  resignedly,  on 
the  principle  of  the  Master  who  used  to  cheer 
his  hounds  into  covert  after  they'd  broken  away 
from  him. 

"  Won't  you  have  some  tea  before  you  take 
my  horse  away  from  me.  Miss  Lutterworth  ?  " 
asked  Blakeshaw.     "  I  have  it  ready." 

"  That's  a  very  nice  idea  indeed  and  I  should 
love  it,  if  you  don't  mind  putting  up  my  horse 
while  I  have  it." 

While  the  lad  was  stabling  the  little  brown  the 
Colonel  w^andered  off  to  look  at  the  cart  horses, 
placidly  crunching  their  hay. 

"  What  have  you  got  in  this  cage  here  ?  "  he 
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asked,  peering  through  the  bars  across  the  end 
of  the  stable.     "  A  bear  ?  " 

''  No,"  Blakeshaw  answered  smiUng.  "  That's 
the  pony  the  lad  takes  the  milk  on,  or  fetches  in 
the  cows  or  goes  to  the  post.  In  fact  he  comes 
in  for  all  the  odd  jobs.  He's  a  misfit,  as  I  bred 
him  for  a  polo  pony,  but  he's  too  small,  so  he 
has  to  earn  his  corn  the  best  way  he  can." 

*'  Too  small,  is  he?  "  the  Colonel  said  reflect- 
ively.    "  Too  small.    Ah  !     May  I  see  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  He's  the  very  cut  for  a  gover- 
ness cart,  if  you're  thinking  of  setting  one  up." 

''  Haven't  got  a  governess  to  put  in  it," 
answered  the  Colonel  after  a  pause.  He  thought 
that  perhaps  honesty  might  be  the  best  policy. 
"No.  But  he  might  do  for  polo  in  India.  The 
standard's  an  inch  lower  there,  and  my  old 
regiment  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  to  ask  if  I 
knew  of  any  ponies." 

"  Is  it  ?  That's  why  they  gave  me  a  Hurling- 
ham  Indian  Life  Certificate  when  I  sent  him  up 
then.  I  didn't  see  much  use  in  it  at  the  time, 
but  I've  still  got  it." 

"Did  they?  It's  as  good  as  an  I.P.A.C. 
Have  you  a  stick  ?  " 

"I'll  fetch  it  from  the  house." 

"  Thank  you,  and  then  we  can  see  what  he 
goes." 

The  Colonel  had  been  looking  through  the 
bars  all  this  time,  and  his  eye  having  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  dim  light,  he  made  out  a  taking 
little  bay  gazing  at  him  rather  nervously. 
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"  You've  got  some  level  brickwork  by  the 
pump,  haven't  you  ?  "he  asked  when  the  farmer 
returned.     "  We'll  take  him  there." 

The  pony  was  led  out  and  revealed  himself 
as  a  tough-looking  little  fellow  with  galloping 
quarters,  great  heart  room  and  a  neat,  well-set- 
on  head. 

"  He's  six  off,"  Blakeshaw  said  as  he  led  him 
to  the  pump.  "  By  Bold  Marco,  a  '  Polo  and 
Riding  Pony  '  sire." 

"  Ah.  Looks  a  bit  small,  but  we'll  know  in 
a  minute.  Stand  his  legs  square  and  hold  his 
poll  level  wath  his  withers.  Put  back  his  off 
fore  a  bit.  That's  right.  Head  a  bit  lower. 
Lower  still.  That's  right.  It  is.  Steady,  lad. 
He  doesn't  mind  the  stick,  which  is  a  good  thing. 
It  drives  some  of  them  wild.  Steady,  boy. 
1 4-2 1 .  14-2.  Who-a  !  It  hasn't  touched  you 
yet  and  there's  no  needle  in  it  this  time.  14-if. 
Humph.  They  gave  3^ou  a  Life  Certificate,  did 
they  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  were  lucky,  though  I  haven't 
measured  him  very  close." 

"  Would  you  like  to  throw  a  leg  over 
him?  " 

The  Colonel  cantered  the  little  bay  in  the 
field  and  found  him  handy  enough  to  make  him 
think  he  would  make  a  polo  pony  when  he  had 
been  schooled  and  taught  to  carry  himself. 
After  a  contest  of  brain  to  which  Enid  listened 
uncomprehendingly    and    James    with    amuse- 
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ment,  he  bought  him  at  a  price  he  considered 
would  land  him  in  India  a  cheap  pony. 

"  Will  you  ride  home  with  me  on  him  after  tea, 
Father?  "  Enid  asked  when  he  had  brought  the 
pony  back. 

"  'Fraid  I  can't.  I  haven't  got  on  any 
breeches.     Riding  breeches  at  least." 

"  Shall  I  ride  him  home  for  you  ?  "  said  James, 
who  had. 

"  Will  you  ?  Thanks  very  much.  And  we 
ought  to  have  tea,  if  you  don't  mind,  Blake- 
shaw,  or  we  won't  be  home  by  dinner." 

They  had  tea  in  the  low-beamed  dining-room 
of  the  farm  with  its  master's  point-to-point 
cups  proudly  ranged  on  the  old  sideboard,  and 
photographs  on  the  walls  of  the  good  horses 
that  had  brought  them  home  to  Three  Barrows, 
and  after  it  was  over  started  back  through  the 
wood  with  the  sinking  sun  turning  its  boles 
into  red-gold. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

"  Well,  don't  you  think  Curtse3^'s  as  nice  as  I 
said  she  was  ?  " 

"  I  think  she'll  do  you  very  well.  She's  pretty, 
isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  she's  a  dream  to  ride.  It's  like 
being  in  an  arm-chair  after  a  farm  cart  in  com- 
parison with  Father's  old  Warrener,  though  he 
did  go  very  well  yesterda}^  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  Beautifully.  What  did  3^ou  think  of  your 
first  day  on  the  moor  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  liked  it  enormously.  It's  so  big  and 
simple,  isn't  it  ?  But  you  mean  the  hunt- 
ing ?  I  liked  that  too,  but  it  was  my  first  day's 
hunting,  as  well  as  my  first  day's  hunting  on  the 
moor,  so  I  have  nothing  to  compare  it  with, 
though  I  really  did  love  it.  Except  killing  the 
fox.  Why  do  you  do  that  ?  You  can't  enjoy 
it." 

"  No.     I  suppose  not." 

"  The  rest  was  lovely.  The  gallop  and  the 
moor  changing  and  the  jumping  and  the  hounds 
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who  seemed  so  eager.  But  couldn't  you  have 
all  that  without  killing  the  fox?  Couldn't  you 
take  the  hounds  away  before  they  do  that  ?  " 

"  That's  rather  a  good  idea,"  said  James, 
laughing.     "  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  before." 

"  No,  nor  had  Father  when  I  asked  him  last 
night.  He  only  laughed  like  you  do.  But  I 
suppose  there  is  some  reason  against  it,  isn't 
there  ?  Or  somebody  would  have  tried  it  before 
now." 

''  Yes,  there  is  a  reason  against  it.  Two,  in 
fact.  Though,  like  you,  I  rather  wish  there 
wasn't." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  first  is  that  if  you  preserve  foxes, 
you  must  in  justice  to  the  farmers  kill  them. 
For  of  course  there  would  be  no  foxes  left  if  it 
weren't  for  foxhunting.  And  the  other  is  that 
hounds  won't  hunt  unless  they  kill,  or  won't 
hunt  nearly  so  well.  A  pack  that  is  killing 
foxes  regularly  will  overcome  a  difficulty  that 
would  defeat  hounds  who  were  out  of  blood. 
In  fact  blood  is  the  most  essential  thing  for 
hounds." 

"  Then  you  really  think  it  is  necessary  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

''  What  a  pity  !  But  they  don't  do  it  when 
they  hunt  the  stag,  do  they  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

*'  I  thought  they  put  it  back  in  the  box  thing." 

"  Oh,  the  carted  deer.  No,  they  don't  kill 
that ;  but  then  it's  pretty  easy  to  hunt,  for  it 
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leaves  a  scent  like  a  traction  engine,  and  anyone 
can  tell  3'OU  where  it's  gone  if  you  do  lose  it," 
James  made  reply  with  easy  scorn.  "  But  on 
Exmoor  they  kill  their  wild  stags." 

"  Are  there  any  stags  on  Dartmoor  ?  " 

''  No,  though  it's  a  funny  thing  because  the 
two  moors  are  so  close.  There  is  a  yarn  that  a 
stag  once  wandered  down  to  Ashworthy  and 
from  its  having  horns  and  hoofs  the  people 
thought  it  w^as  the  Devil.  So  they  killed  it  out 
of  hand  and  buried  it  under  a  Cross  near  the 
church,  which  they  say  accounts  for  the  virtue 
of  the  village  ever  since.  I  don't  know  if  it's 
true,  but  at  any  rate  the  Cross  is  there  and 
perhaps  the  virtue." 

James  felt  the  ride  was  turning  out  less  of  an 
ordeal  than  he  had  expected.  In  the  presence 
of  any  woman,  however  harmless,  his  shyness 
usually  held  him  like  a  vice,  and  in  the  yard  he 
had  wondered  how  in  the  world  he  was  going 
to  make  conversation  on  the  way  home.  But 
now  he  felt  happier,  for  by  chance — he  thought 
it  was  by  chance — the  talk  had  turned  on  things 
he  could  talk  about  naturally  and  without  effort. 
And,  as  he  put  it  to  himself,  having  once  got  his 
collar  warmed,  there  was  a  chance  of  his  going 
on  without  baulking. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  been  giving  you  quite  a 
lecture  on  the  chase,"  he  went  on.  "  And 
lectures  are  generally  rather  boring,  aren't  they  ? 
However,  you'll  be  able  to  repeat  it  all  to  your 
fellow  pupil  Fantom  and  he'll  feel  you've  quite 
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eclipsed  him  in  your  studies,  as  he  calls  them. 
He  has  taken  up  hunting  now  quite  as  seriously 
as  he  did  Greek,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,  he  is  terribly  in  earnest,  isn't  he  ? 
I'm  afraid  he'd  beat  me  at  Greek,  though  I  once 
learnt  some  Latin.  My  grandfather  made  me 
when  I  was  staying  with  him  as  a  little  girl. 
He  had  a  theory  that  one's  life  ought  to  be  spent 
in  preparing  for  old  age,  and  he  said  that  being 
able  to  repeat  the  classics  to  oneself  must  be 
a  great  help  when  one  could  no  longer  read. 
So  he  was  still  learning  them  in  preparation  for 
that  time,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
rather  wasted,  for  he  could  read  quite  well 
up  to  the  time  he  died.  However,  he  made  me 
learn  the  first  Ode  of  Horace,  though  I  didn't 
understand  it,  but  I  can  still  repeat  it, '  Maecenas 
atavis  edite  regibus  '  and  the  rest." 

''  I  think  I'd  rather  spend  the  time  when  I  was 
old  looking  back  on  the  things  I  had  done,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  don't  expect  to  get  much  comfort  out 
of  Maecenas  really.  But  that's  Father's  idea 
too.  He  says  every  experience  is  an  asset, 
whatever  sort  of  experience  it  may  be — a  day's 
hunting,  or  looking  at  a  beautiful  view,  or  a 
campaign  (and  you  know  he's  been  through 
five),  or  anything.  And  now  I  suppose  he  thinks 
he'll  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  looking  back  on  all 
the  things  he's  done.  But  I  expect  he'll  add 
one  or  two  more  to  them  yet,  don't  you  ?  " 

''  I  don't  fancy  he'll  sink  into  a  quiet  old  age 
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yet/'  laughed  James.  "  I  wonder  if  he  considers 
his  drive  back  from  the  races  enough  of  an 
experience  to  be  an  asset  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  expect  so.  But  he's  really  awfully 
serious  about  his  experiences  and  treats  them 
like  a  stamp  collection.  And  then  he  collects 
something  else  too,  scars.  He  likes  a  scar  for 
every  hobby  he  has  gone  in  for.  He  says  he 
never  feels  he's  thoroughly  taken  up  a  hobby 
till  he's  got  a  scar  from  it," 

"  Well,  I  never  knew  that,"  said  James « 
"  Has  he  got  a  large  collection  ?  " 

"  There,  that's  what  I  always  tell  him.  It's 
no  good  collecting  things  unless  you  can  show 
them  to  people.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he's 
got  a  scar  of  some  sort  for  every  one  of  the 
hobbies  he's  gone  in  for  at  all  seriousl3\  Hunting 
and  steeplechasing  and  polo  and  pig-sticking. 
Even  from  boxing  and  cricket,  both  of  which  he 
used  to  be  fond  of  when  he  was  young.  And  he 
also  got  one  from  soldiering,  though  he  says 
he's  not  sure  he  took  that  up  seriously  enough 
for  it  to  count  as  a  hobby." 

"  A  good  collection.  I  wonder  how  he'll 
manage  now  he's  taken  up  gardening  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know,  unless  he  has  an  argument 
with  Prout  about  potting  his  geraniums  and 
they  come  to  blows." 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  count,  you  know. 
It  isn't  really  a  part  of  gardening." 

"  No,  perhaps  not.  But  he  might  cut  himself 
with  an  edging  spade.     He  once  did  run  a  hay 
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knife  through  his  foot  when  he  was  a  boy  getting 
hay  from  a  rick,  but  I  don't  know  what  hobby 
that  goes  down  to.  Do  you  think  Firefly  would 
like  a  canter  ?  She  looks  as  if  she  would  and 
here's  a  nice  strip  of  turf  under  the  hedge." 

"  Firefly  won  that  race  easily,"  she  went  on  as 
they  pulled  up.  "  She  galloped  along  in  front 
all  the  way.  I  never  used  to  like  greyhounds, 
but  she's  rather  pretty,  isn't  she  ?  And  she's 
so  graceful." 

"  Yes.  Do  you  know  the  old  description  of  a 
greyhound  ?  It  was  written  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  but  it's  rather  good,  I  think." 

'*  No.    What  is  it  ?  " 

**  It's  very  short,  but  it  brings  in  all  the  things 
the}^  want. 

"  'Headed  like  a  snake, 
Necked  like  a  drake, 
Flanked  like  a  bream. 
Backed  like  a  beam, 
Tailed  like  a  rat. 
Footed  like  a  cat.'  " 

"  I  like  that  very  much.  It's  so  simple  and 
short,  one  could  remember  it.  And  so  true  too, 
though  I  think  a  '  neck  like  a  swan  '  would 
sound  better.  But  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  rhyme. 
Here's  Alice  Manning  with  that  wild  little  pony 
of  hers.  Who's  that  in  the  cart  too?  Oh, 
Margery  Aping.  How  do  3'ou  do,  Alice  ?  Do 
you  think  you  could  pull  up  and  talk  to  me  for 
a  moment  ?  " 

**  I'll  try,"  Alice  Manning  answered,  tugging 
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at  The  Lamb's  mouth  of  iron.  "  Yes,  I  can. 
Hurray  !     I  was  afraid  I  should  be  carried  past 

Hke Oh,  you  know.     He  couldn't  speak  and 

she  was  looking  the  other  w^ay." 

"  I  do  not  blame  her  if  he  was  being  carried 
past  speechless,"  Enid  answered  rather  wickedly. 

''  Oh,  he  wasn't  speechless  like  that,"  Alice 
hastened  to  assure  her.  "  I  think  he  was  gagged 
or  something.  But  I  do  wish  I  could  remember 
his  name."  She  felt  her  modern  and  most 
complete  education  was  rather  going  to  rust  in 
the  country,  and  being  such  a  serious  young  lady 
the  thought  pained  her.  "  Do  you  know  it, 
Margery  ?  " 

"  I've  never  heard  of  your  friend,"  Margery 
answered.  "  What  was  he,  a  Frenchman  or  a 
Roman  or  what  ?  " 

"  I  can't  remember,  but  I  do  wish  I  could. 
It  is  most  annoying.  Haven't  you  got  a  new 
horse?  "  she  asked  Enid. 

"Yes,  isn't  she  a  beauty?  I've  only  just 
bought  her  and  am  riding  her  home.  Father 
came  to  help  me  and  he's  driving  back  in  the 
cart." 

"  I  think  you  did  most  of  the  buying  yourself," 
James  put  in.  "  The  Colonel  was  like  Alice's 
friend,  speechless  most  of  the  time." 

"  I  do  envy  you  buying  a  horse  by  yourself,'* 
Margery  said.  "  Mother  never  will  let  me,  but 
makes  my  uncle  get  them  for  me,  and  they  are 
so  safe  and  dull." 

**  You  ought  to  get  Mr.  Argent  to  buy  one  for 
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you  if  you  don't  like  them  dull.  I'm  sure  the 
last  one  he  got  would  be  exciting  enough  for 
you." 

'*  That  mad  yellow  thing  he  was  riding  yester- 
day? I  should  love  to  ride  a  horse  like  that. 
The  day  would  be  full  of  incident." 

'*  Yes,"  said  James,  glancing  at  the  bhsters  on 
his  fingers.     "  It  was." 

"  Oh,  we  must  go,"  Alice  cried.  '*  The  Lamb's 
going  to  He  down.  Good-bye.  Get  up,  you 
horrid  httle  animal  !  " 

The  Lamb,  foiled  of  his  wicked  intention, 
pattered  off  down  the  road  and  rapidly  disap- 
peared round  the  corner. 

"  What  a  very  nice  old  house  Lowcombe  is," 
Enid  said.  ''  I  think  that  great  yew^  in  front  of 
the  door  looks  beautiful." 

*'  Yes,  and  they've  got  a  yew  walk  at  the  back, 
you  know.  It's  quite  dark  inside  like  a  tunnel, 
but  it  looks  very  pretty  from  the  outside.  You 
haven't  seen  the  garden,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  Mrs.  Manning  took  me  for  a  drive  when 
I  lunched  there  on  Wednesday." 

"  It's  very  pretty.  Manning  has  taken  a  lot 
of  trouble  with  it.  Rather  too  formal  for  my 
liking — yew  and  statues  and  extraordinary 
shaped  beds — but  I  think  the  rose  garden  is 
very  nice.  It's  sunk  and  the  roses  grow  in 
clumps  between  stone  flags.  Then  they've  got 
another  sunk  garden  with  a  stream  running 
through  it  and  rocks  and  things  in  it.  I  like 
that  one  very  much.     There  are  irises  and  all 
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sorts  of  rock  and  water  plants  there,  bamboos 
too.  Manning  has  a  fad  for  trying  to  grow 
tropical  things  here  and  he's  got  an  aloe  in  flower 
that  he's  very  proud  of.  They're  supposed  only 
to  bloom  once  in  a  hundred  3^ears.  He  was 
rather  upset  last  year  because  he  tried  to  grow 
a  golden  mohur  tree  which  he  said  would  be 
very  fine  when  it  blossomed,  but  it  died  in  the 
autumn.  The  seeds  were  curious  things  in  pods 
like  a  pea,  but  as  big  as  a  scimitar  and  hard 
enough  to  kill  a  man  with,  I  should  think.  He 
gave  your  father  one  of  them,  but  I  don't  beUeve 
he  had  any  better  luck  with  it." 

"  No,  he  hadn't.  Prout  told  me  it  was  '  a 
most  contrairy  crathur  and  died  on  me  from 
spite  in  the  latter  end.'  But  I  think  most  of 
the  garden  would  do  that  if  it  wasn't  for  Father. 
I  don't  believe  Prout  knows  anything  about 
gardening  at  all,  does  he  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  remember  once  Wort- 
leigh,  who's  my  gardener,  you  know,  told  me 
that  he  didn't  think  Prout  knew  a  cabbage 
rose  from  a  Glory  D.  John.  I  was  just  going 
to  say  I  didn't  either  when  it  struck  me  he  meant 
a  Gloire  de  Dijon." 

Night  was  brooding  dark  over  the  moor  when 
they  came  to  ride  across  it  and  the  road  stretched 
luminous  before  them,  the  only  relief  to  the 
translucent  black.  It  was  ver}^  still,  and  the 
fall  of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  granite  and 
the  occasional  jingle  of  a  bit  struck  sharp  on 
the  ear. 
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"  We've  timed  it  nicely,"  said  James  as  they 
rode  into  the  hollow  where  lay  Buckleigh  Cross. 
"  I've  just  time  to  get  back  for  dinner,  if  the 
Colonel  has  returned  with  the  cart." 

"  It's  waiting  for  you  in  the  yard,"  said  the 
Colonel,  who  was  trying  to  take  a  last  look  at 
his  garden  in  the  dark  and  was  hidden  by  the 
hedge.  "  It  is.  I'll  open  the  gate  for  you. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  riding  the  pony  home 
for  me.     How  did  he  go  ?  " 

"  Very  well.  He's  a  nice  hack,  at  any  rate. 
Good  night.  Miss  Lutterworth.  I  hope  Curtsey 
will  be  out  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

"  Fm  not  one  of  those  fellers 
WTio  use  their  feet  as  propellers, 
But  you  should  see  me  when  booted  and  spurred. 

My  Word  !  I 
You  should  see  me  when  booted  and  spurred." 

Popular  Song. 

The  Colonel  attacked  the  problem  with  all  the 
thought  and  care  he  had  given  to  it  when  it  was 
first  presented  to  his  notice  as  a  boy  perilously 
near  half  a  century  before.  If  he  arranged  (put 
on  hardly  does  justice  to  the  act  as  consum- 
mated by  him)  his  stock  before  pulling  on  his 
boots,  there  was  a  risk — a  slight  risk  certainly, 
but  still  one  worth  taking  into  consideration — 
of  its  glossy  band  becoming  creased  in  the  effort. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  got  into  his  boots  first, 
he  might  soil  his  fingers  in  doing  so  sufficiently 
to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  touch  the  snowy 
linen  hanging  on  the  little  brass  rail  by  his 
dressing-table. 
The  problem  was  always  solved  in  the  same 
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way.  He  put  on  his  boots  first  and  then  before 
attacking  his  stock  washed  his  hands,  for  after 
all  it  would  have  to  be  done  some  time.  But 
that  did  not  prevent  the  question  presenting 
itself  with  ever  fresh  urgency  each  one  of  the 
many  hundred  times  he  had  dressed  for  hunting. 
An  added  difficulty  was  the  fear  that  washing 
just  then  might  numb  his  fingers  and  take  away 
some  of  the  deUcacy  of  touch  necessary  for  the 
happy  achievement  of  folding  on  which  he 
prided  himself.  For  the  Colonel  regarded  wash- 
ing in  hot  water  to  be  as  effeminate  as  a  hot 
bath,  and  both  he  held  in  abomination. 

"  You  may  fetch  the  breeches,"  he  said  to 
Prout  silently  awaiting  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

"  Yes,  sorr,"  and  Prout  went  off  to  the  bath- 
room and  opened  a  special  cupboard  built  round 
the  hot-water  pipes .  Inside  it  two  pairs  of  leathers 
were  hanging  bone-dry  on  their  trees.  He  took 
the  first  and  returned  with  them  to  his  master. 

"  Too  dark,  Prout.  Much  too  dark.  Nearly 
robin's  egg  and  you  know  I  like  a  very  light 
Cambridge.  How  much  Reckitt's  did  you  put 
in?" 

"  Nigh  the  full  of  the  bag,  sorr." 

**  You  know  half  is  the  right  amount,  Prout. 
You  do." 

"  Sure  and  I  do,  sorr.  But  the  bag  leaped 
from  my  hand  hke  a  throut  and  me  just  finished 
pouring  the  half  of  it.  I  made  to  catch  it  before 
it  fell  into  the  pot,  but  it  had  me  beat  there." 
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"  Well,  this  pair  is  impossible.  Are  the  others 
as  bad  ?  " 

"  They  are  not,  sorr.  I  done  them  since 
three  days  and  'tis  resting  aisy  and  cosy  in  the 
cupboard  they  are  against  a  button  of  the  others 
broke  on  you,  and  you  in  a  hurry." 

"  Very  good,   Prout.     Fetch  them." 

"  H'm,"  was  the  Colonel's  comment  on  seeing 
the  other  pair.  "  Their  gloss  is  not  perfect, 
you  know.  By  no  means.  Did  you  burnish 
them  well  with  your  bare  hand  after  the  gum- 
dragon  was  on  ?  " 
I  did,  sorr." 

"  And  was  your  hand  quite  dry  ?  " 

"  It  was,  sorr." 

"  And  warm?  " 

"  It  was,  sorr." 

"  And  clean?  " 

'  It — as  clean  as  usual,  sorr." 
That  accounts  for  it,  Prout.  Depend  upon 
it  that  accounts  for  it.  You  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful in  the  final  stages  of  the  preparation  of  leather. 
The  effect  is  made  or  marred  by  them.  I  have 
repeatedly  told  you  so.  However,  the  colour  is 
right  and  they  will  have  to  do." 

Prout  then  gingerly  took  them  off  their  trees 
and  the  Colonel  as  gingerly  drew  them  on. 

*'  Now,  Prout,  where  are  the  postcards  ?  " 

The  rose-pink  tops  had  in  their  turn  been 
untreed  and  the  watchful  Prout  produced  four 
brand-new  postcards,  which  he  slipped  into  their 
open  mouths  and  turned  back.     The  Colonel's 
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tops  fitted  with  such  glove-hke  nicety  that  he 
found  the  ordinary  metal  contrivances  too  clumsy 
for  his  purpose,  and  indeed  even  with  his  own  pet 
patent  there  were  one  or  two  awkward  moments 
before  the  pink  leather  finally  rested  against 
his  fourth  knee  button.  Ribald  subalterns  in 
his  old  regiment  always  declared  that  he  used 
new  postcards  because  once  he  had  been  unable 
to  draw  on  his  boots  through  Prout  having 
disturbed  the  exact  balance  of  fit  by  forgetting 
to  Hck  off  the  stamps  from  the  old  ones. 

"  Now  put  on  my  petticoat,  Prout." 

The  Colonel's  petticoat,  worn  where  lesser 
men  put  on  an  apron  to  protect  their  leathers, 
had  made  his  name  known  wherever  foxhunters 
or  soldiers  congregated,  though  few  of  either 
had  been  privileged  to  view  it,  for  it  was  only 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  house  that  he  donned 
it.  In  anyone's  else  he  felt  forced  to  exchange 
for  it  the  less  complete  protection  of  an  apron. 
Prout  slipped  its  flounces  over  his  head  with  a 
practised  hand  and  tied  the  tape  round  his  waist. 

"  Now  leave  me  alone  to  tie  my  stock.  What 
about  the  violets  for  the  buttonhole  ?  " 

"  I  have  it  made,  sorr." 

Prout  retired  to  the  kitchen  to  rest  from  his 
labours  and  enjoy  a  hearty  breakfast,  untroubled 
by  any  anxiety  about  his  garden.  When  the 
Colonel  had  told  him  on  coming  to  Buckleigh 
Cross  that  he  wished  him  to  be,  as  well  as  his 
gardener,  his  valet  on  hunting  mornings  (for  on  all 
others  his  services  were  unneeded),  Prout  had 
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remarked  philosophically  to  himself,  "  Faith 
and  it's  myself  that's  well  pleased.  For  it'll  be 
that  we'll  do  each  the  other's  work  at  the  latter 
end.  It's  the  ould  man  that'll  be  digging  the 
garden,  which  is  my  work  by  rights,  and  it's  I 
that'll  be  dressing  him,  w^hich  ought  to  be  his. 
And  it'll  not  be  myself  that'll  be  the  loser  on 
the  deal." 

"  Good  morning,  Hugh.  I  see  you've  still 
got  my  old  petticoat."  Miss  Lutterworth  had 
come  to  sta}^  with  her  brother  for  Christmas  and, 
that  festival  over,  had  prolonged  her  visit  at 
Enid's  and  his  earnest  entreaties.  She  had  risen 
from  her  seat  at  the  Colonel's  entrance  into  the 
breakfast-room  and  now  advanced  to  him  and 
putting  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  rose  on  tip- 
toe to  kiss  her  brother.  "  You  ought  to  have 
begged  one  from  a  bigger  woman.  It's  almost 
indecently  short  and  I  don't  suppose  nearly 
meets  at  the  back,  does  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  not  by  a  foot. 
But  that  doesn't  show  under  my  coat  tails,  so 
it  doesn't  matter.  'Morning,  Child.  I  wish 
you  were  coming  out  to-day.     I  do." 

"  You're  not  staying  in  for  me,  are  you  ?  " 
Miss  Lutterworth  anxiously  enquired. 

"  Oh,  no,  Auntie.  But  poor  Curtsey  can't 
hunt  every  day,  you  know,  and  this  is  her  holi- 
day. Now  what  shall  we  do  to-day  ?  There 
aren't  an  enormous  quantity  of  things  to  choose 
from,  but  we  could  go  for  a  drive  or  a  walk  or 
I  will  take  you  somewhere  to  tea." 
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"  Please  don't,"  her  aunt  answered.  "I'm 
always  so  sorry  for  people  who  suddenly  have 
strangers  foisted  on  them  for  tea  whom  they've 
never  met  before  and  will  never  see  again. 
They  have  to  heat  up  a  sort  of  cordiality  to- 
wards them  for  the  sake  of  the  friend  who 
brought  them  and  it  must  be  most  fatiguing." 

"  Yes.  But  it's  worse  for  the  stranger/'  the 
Colonel  said.  "  At  least  I  know  it  is  for  a  man. 
For  the  hostess  always  ferrets  out  one's  pet 
hobby  and  then  talks  to  one  about  it.  Most 
women  have  the  idea  that  men  like  talking 
to  them  about  their  hobbies.  I  can't  imagine 
why.  They  don't,  certainly  not  if  the  woman 
doesn't  know  anything  about  it."  Enid  smiled 
a  little  guiltily  to  herself,  for  it  was  exactly 
what  she  had  done  to  the  Master  on  that 
ride  back  from  Three  Barrows.  However,  it 
had  seemed  to  answer  all  right  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  Colonel  went  on  :  "  When  I  was 
young " 

"  When  you  were  young,  Hugh,"  Miss  Lutter- 
worth said,  her  sunny  old  eyes  twinkling.  She 
still  looked  on  her  young  brother  as  hardly  out 
of  the  nursery. 

"  Yes,  Ethel,  when  I  was  young,  I  was  never 
dragged  out  to  a  tea  party  but  I  had  to  talk 
racing  to  a  woman  who  probably  didn't  know 
the  difference  between  a  racing  plate  and  a 
selling  plate.  When  I  was  very  young  I  once 
talked  too  much  about  racing  at  a  tea  party 
and  found   the  next  morning  one  of  my  own 
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ponies  had  come  in  from  fours  to  three  to  two 
before  I'd  got  my  own  money  on.  My  host  had 
put  his  wife  on  to  pump  me  and  all  his  friends 
had  gone  nap  on  it — but  that  was  at  Poona,  and 
they're  up  to  anything  there." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  you  couldn't  complain 
that  that  woman  didn't  know  anything  about 
racing." 

"  No,  she  knew  a  bit  too  much.  She  did. 
And  I  wouldn't  back  the  pony  after  she'd 
skimmed  the  cream  of  the  market  off  me  like 
that.  The  little  beast  won  that  time  and  was 
never  given  a  weight  he  could  stagger  under 
again.  Seven  past.  It  is.  I  must  be  off  in 
three  minutes.  And  you  haven't  decided  yet 
what  you're  going  to  do,  Ethel." 

"  Could  I  go  for  another  drive  over  the  moor 
this  afternoon  ?  And  then  this  morning  I  ought 
to  write  some  letters,  I  think." 

"  Good.  That'll  leave  Enid  free  for  her 
housekeeping.  She's  a  great  housekeeper,  you 
know.  I've  never  been  so  well  done  in  my 
life,"  and  the  Colonel  bustled  off,  happy  at 
having  arranged  their  plans  for  his  household. 
For  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  like  to  feel 
the  day  mapped  out  for  everyone  about  them 
as  well  as  for  themselves.  It  is  a  common  and 
harmless  foible  and  easily  circumvented  by 
following  the  arrangements  laid  down  or  not  at 
one's  own  sweet  will. 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  his  sister  when  he  had  left 
the  room,  "  I  hope  Hugh  won't  mind  my  sand- 
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wiching  a  few  minutes  in  the  garden  in  between 
my  letter  writing  and  the  drive." 

Enid  laughed.  "  Oh,  Father  alwa3'^s  issues  a 
sort  of  '  Orders  for  the  Day  '  like  that,  you 
know.  But  I  told  him  a  long  time  ago  that 
orders  aren't  always  to  be  obeyed  under 
altered  circumstances.  I  got  that  out  of  one 
of  his  own  little  red  books,  so  it  must  be  all 
right." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  he  said  that  was  only  put  in  to  put  the 
top  man  in  the  right  if  he'd  given  stupid  orders 
and  then  he  could  say  the  other  man  oughtn't 
to  have  obeyed  them." 

Her  aunt  laughed.  "  I  daresay  he  w^as  right. 
And  now  when  we've  seen  Hugh  off  I  must  get 
to  my  letters." 

Miss  Lutterworth  always  looked  as  if  she  w^ere 
her  own  miniature  on  ivory.  For  she  was  very 
small  and  her  figure  and  features  were  cut  with 
a  delicacy  oftener  seen  in  portraits  than  in  life. 
Her  hair  was  white  and  her  complexion  still 
the  apple-blossom  pink  and  white  it  had  been 
fifty  years  ago.  As  a  girl  her  father  (who  had 
in  his  time  commanded  the  regiment  his  son 
commanded  after  him)  had  made  her  walk 
round  the  dining-room  every  day  after  lunch 
carrying  a  brimming  glass  of  water  on  her  head, 
and  it  was  to  that  she  ascribed  her  carriage,  of 
which  she  was  not  a  little  proud.  She  had  lost 
none  of  it  with  age,  and  for  fear  of  spoiling  it 
rarely  sat  in  an  easy-chair,  and  never  leant  back 
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in  one.  Her  opinion  of  the  girls  who  had  brought 
themselves  up  since  her  day  was  the  same  as 
the  midshipman's  essay  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  some  island  he  had  put  in  at  :  manners, 
none  ;  customs,  beastly.  However  she  was  a 
very  kind-hearted  old  lady  and  kept  her  opinion 
to  herself,  or  only  pointed  out  what  were  in  her 
eyes  their  defects  to  her  niece  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  that  young  lady.  Enid's  natural  grace 
of  bearing  delighted  her  aunt  as  much  as  the 
soft  modulations  of  her  voice,  and  she  always 
said  that  if  her  niece  had  missed  her  own  careful 
upbringing,  at  any  rate  she  had  made  the  most 
of  the  deportmental  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  staying  at  White  Stones,  her  house  in  Shrop- 
shire. *'  You  haven't  got  my  rigid  uprightness 
of  carriage  of  course,  my  dear,"  she  had  once 
said  to  Enid  in  her  usual  frank  way,  "  but  you 
have  a  natural  lissomeness  that  is  as  good, 
perhaps  even  better.  And  you  haven't  a  voice 
like  a  jay  and  you  know  where  to  put  your  hands 
and  how  to  keep  them  still  when  you've  put 
them  there.  You  can  come  into  a  room  and 
you  can  sit  down.  Above  all  you  can  walk — 
not  waddle  or  slouch  or  stride.  In  fact,  as 
things  go  nowadays,  I  think  you'll  do  very 
well." 

"  Thank  you,  Auntie,"  Enid  had  replied 
dutifully  enough  to  this  modicum  of  praise. 
Then,  regrettably,  she  had  winked.  Miss  Lutter- 
worth had  even  more  regrettably  answered  the 
wink  in  kind,  for  the  two  understood  each  other 
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very  well.  "  Though  mind  you/'  she  had  at 
once  warned  her  niece,  "  I'm  sure  I  didn't  know 
how  to  do  it  at  your  age.  It  is  a  dangerous 
accomplishment  and  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to 
practise  it." 


CHAPTER   XX 

"...  the  disgusted  surprise  with  which  we  see  the  hero  drift 
sidelong,  and  practically  quite  untempted,  into  every  descrip- 
tion of  misconduct  and  dishonour." — Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
The  Lantern-bearers. 


"  What  have  you  done  with  my  daughter?  '* 
asked  the  Colonel  when  he  came  in  from  hunting. 

"  I  have  sent  her  out  for  a  walk,"  his  sister 
answered  as  she  put  sugar  in  his  cup. 

**  What,  in  the  rain  and  without  any  tea  ?  " 

*'  The  rain  is  good  for  her  complexion,  and 
I  gave  her  tea  and  sent  her  out  before  you  came 
in.     I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  Hugh." 

"  Yes,  my  dear."  The  Colonel  began  to  run 
through  in  his  mind  the  possible  crimes  he  had 
committed.  For  he  was  still  as  much  in  awe 
of  his  gently  masterful  sister  as  he  had  been 
when  he  was  left  in  her  charge  as  a  boy.  Every- 
one was  rather  afraid  of  Miss  Lutterworth. 
She  always  said  so  exactly  what  she  meant, 
even  if  she  said  it  in  the  gentlest,  sweetest  way 
in    the   world.     So   she    had   gradually   become 
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recognised  as  a  privileged  plain-speaker,  and  as 
such  could  say  the  most  unpalatable  things  with- 
out their  recipients  daring  to  take  offence  at 
them.  She  ruled  White  Stones  with  an  iron 
hand,  even  if  it  were  covered  with  a  velvet  glove. 
Her  tenants,  though  they  loved  her,  did  not 
dare  to  trouble  her.  And  her  land  agent,  if  he 
loved  her,  was  as  afraid  of  her  as  they  were. 

Putting  down  his  untouched  tea,  the  Colonel 
rose  and  went  to  the  fire.  Standing  thus  with 
a  pink  coat-lap  under  each  arm  he  felt  less  unable 
to  hold  his  own. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  your  money, 
Hugh." 

**  Yes,  my  dear,"  the  Colonel  answered  again 
as  meekly  as  before.  '*  But  we  have  gone  into 
that  subject  before,  I  think.     We  have." 

"  We  have.  But  I  want  to  go  into  it  again. 
Our  father  left  his  money  equally  between  us, 
and,  owing  to  your  long  minority,  you  started 
life  with  considerably  more  than  I  had." 

"  Yes,  my  dear.     I  did." 

**  And  what  have  you  got  now  ?  Nothing, 
practically  nothing.  You  threw  it  away  with 
both  hands.  As  a  subaltern  you  had  a  box  in 
Leicestershire,  you  had  more  horses  in  training 
than  any  man  could  want,  you  backed  bills  5^ou 
had  to  pay,  you  gambled,  you " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  did."  The  Colonel  felt  the 
list  had  better  be  stopped  before  any  worse 
thing  was  added  to  it.  "  But  after  all  it  was 
my  ow^n  money  and  I  enjoyed  myself  with  it." 
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And  he  smiled  reminiscently  at  the  thought  of 
those  fat  years. 

"  Did  you  enjoy  yourself  when  you  had  spent 
it  nearly  all  and  found  you  wanted  to  marry  ? 
To  marry  a  girl  not  brought  up  to  poverty  ?  " 

''  No-o,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  didn't."' 

*'  Well,  w^e  won't  talk  about  that,"  said  Miss 
Lutterworth,  having  made  her  point.  "  What 
I  do  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  Enid.  She  will 
want  to  marry  too." 

"  What,  the  child  ?  She's  only  jusL  out  of 
the  nursery." 

*'  She's  been  out  of  the  nursery  a  few  years 
now,  Hugh.  And  what  can  you  do  for  her  when 
she  does  marry  ?  For  she's  sure  to  marry  a 
poor  man.     That  sort  of  girl  always  does." 

'*  I  ?  Not  much,  can  I  ?  Tell  you  the  truth, 
I'd  never  thought  about  it.  I  hadn't.  I  sup- 
pose I  could  let  her  have  a  couple  of  hundred  a 
year." 

**  And  give  up  your  hunting." 

'*  Er — there's  the  garden,  3^ou  know.  I'm 
very  fond  of  gardening." 

"  Yes.  On  non-hunting  days.  No,  I  don't 
intend  you  to  do  that.  When  Enid  marries  I 
shall  make  her  a  decent  allowance.  It  will 
onl}^  be  giving  it  her  in  advance,  for,  as  you  know, 
I  intend  to  leave  her  White  Stones.  I  should 
not  dream,  of  course,  of  leaving  it  to  a  spend- 
thrift like  you.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  talk 
to  you  about." 

**  'Pon    my   soul,   that's    uncommon   good    of 
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you,  Ethel.  It  is.  Uncommon.  I  might  have 
known  you  were  up  to  some  good  when  you 
began  to  rake  about  in  that  old  dustbin  of  my 
wicked  past.  You  always  did  like  to  cloak  your 
good  works  with  a  few  home  truths." 

Miss  Lutterworth  smiled.  "  A  rather  inade- 
quate cloak,  I'm  afraid,  Hugh.  You'd  better 
leave  metaphors  alone  ;  you  haven't  the  mind 
for  them." 

"  Inadequate  cloak  ?  That's  just  what  I 
meant,  of  course.  It  doesn't  hide  your  good 
works  in  the  least."  The  Colonel  felt  he  had 
scored.     "  And  now  do  give  me  some  more  tea. 

Mine's  quite  cold  and  I'm  as  thirsty  as — as 

You  can  supply  the  word  this  time,  Ethel." 

**  Tantalus." 

"  Tantalus  ?  Good  idea.  But  it's  in  the 
dining-room."  And  the  Colonel  disappeared 
and  came  back  with  a  brimming  glass. 

"  And  now  I'm  ready  for  anything,  either 
good  works  or  home  truths.  Here's  your  good 
health,  Ethel." 

"  I'll  give  you  one  of  each.  Home  truth  : 
you  oughtn't  to  drink  whisky  and  soda  instead 
of  tea.  Good  work  :  you  may  smoke  a  cigarette 
if  you  give  me  one  and  don't  tell  Enid." 

"  Smoke  in  the  drawing-room  ?  What  a 
lark  !  And  I'll  put  the  blame  on  you  if  any- 
one notices  the  smell." 

The  Colonel  was  giving  a  dinner  party  in 
honour  of  his  sister's  visit  and  the  event  exer- 
cised his  mind  not  a  little.     There  was,  to  begin 
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with,  the  usual  difficulty  of  all  dinner  parties  in 
the  country  of  getting  enough  men.  Bill  Apple- 
combe,  however,  was  certain  to  come,  for  he  would 
go  anywhere  for  a  decent  dinner,  being  rather 
in  the  hands  of  a  most  indifferent  cook.  James 
Argent,  of  course,  for  he  and  the  Colonel  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  exchanging  their  solitary 
mahoganies  during  the  last  year  or  so.  And 
Fantom.     He  could  supply  the  conversation. 

Then  there  was  the  wine.  And  some  of  his 
cups  to  be  got  out  and  put  on  the  table.  Alto- 
gether he  had  not  had  as  much  time  for  the  garden 
as  he  would  have  liked.  He  paused  in  the  act  of 
gingerly  fitting  his  foot  into  the  boot- jack  to  try 
to  think  of  anything  he  had  forgotten.  He 
heaved  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  w^hen  he  could 
remember  nothing  and  proceeded  to  strip  off 
his  boot  with  the  same  care  as  if  it  had  been  a 
lady's  glove.  He  w^as  the  first  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  had  to  wait  five  minutes  for  his  sister. 

**  'Fraid  you  were  going  to  be  late,  Ethel,"  he 
said.  "  Where's  Enid  ?  Good,  here  she  is. 
What,  a  new  frock,  child  ?  'Pon  my  soul,  it's  a 
slasher.  It  is.  Pays  for  grooming,  doesn't  she, 
Ethel?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  nice  frock,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Enid. 
"  It's  a  present  from  Aunt  Ethel.  She  brought 
it  with  her." 

"  Ah,  you  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  your 
aunt.     She's  very  good  to  you.     She  is." 

"Oh,  well,  she's  thanked  me  for  the  frock  and 
ver}^    nicely    too,"    Miss    Lutterworth    put    in. 
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''Do  you  like  the  colour,  Hugh?  Blue-grey, 
to  match  her  eyes." 

"Are  they?  Well,  d'you  know  I'd  never 
noticed  that.  So  they  are.  Blue-grey.  Like 
her  mother's.  Hum  I  'Too  tender  to  be  grey, 
too  thoughtful  to  be  blue.'  There's  a  bit  of 
poetry  for  you.  And  what  d'you  call  that  apron 
thing  round  the  skirt  now  ?  " 

"  That's  a  fourreau,"  Enid  answered  laughing. 
"  I  don't  believe  you  know  much  about  frocks 
after  all.  Father.  I  suppose  you  think  we  wear 
it  to  keep  our  skirts  clean  like  you  do  your  famous 
petticoat  to  keep  your  leathers  clean." 

"  How  should  I  know?  I  don't  suppose  it's 
nearly  so  useful,  though.     Good,  here's  Manning." 

Miss  Aping  came  with  the  Mannings  and 
James,  and  Bill  and  Fantom  arriving  not  much 
later  the  dinner  party  was  complete. 

"  I  do  wish  I  lived  on  the  moor  like  you  do," 
said  Mrs.  Manning  to  the  Colonel,  who  had  taken 
her  in.  Mrs.  Manning  was  a  little  woman  who 
looked  as  if  she  were  always  on  the  brink  of 
doing  something.  She  had  restless  fingers  and 
an  eye  that  would  have  reminded  one  of  a  hawk 
had  it  been  yellow  and  not  black.  She  belonged 
to  many  organisations  for  moving  the  world,  and 
even  in  evening  dress  she  wore  an  indecipherable 
monogram  pinned  on  to  her  frock  over  her  heart. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  gunmetal  watch  nearly 
as  hard  to  read  aright,  for  it  was  upside-down 
and  had  frightened  many  people  with  a  train  to 
catch.  "  I  always  feel  so  shut  in  at  Lowcombe. 
15 
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And  it's  so  enervating  down  there  too  that  one 
never  feels  half  energetic  enough.  Now  up  here 
one  must  feel  simply  bursting  to  do  something." 

"  Ah,  that  just  shows  how  personality  conquers 
what-d'you-call-it,  environment,  I  mean.  For 
I  do  nothing  quite  happily,  while  you're  always 
at  work,  I  think." 

Mrs.  Manning  laughed.  "  Then  we  should 
both  be  more  contented  if  we  changed  homes," 
she  said. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  broke  in  Mr.  Fantom  from  her 
other  side,  leaving  Alice  Manning  to  be  enter- 
tained by  James.  "  Not  a  bit.  One  always 
works  best  in  uncongenial  surroundings.  Great 
pictures  and  great  books  emanate  from  garrets 
as  a  rule." 

'*  Do  they  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Manning.  "  I  won- 
der. They're  always  supposed  to,  I  know.  But 
I  think  there's  rather  a  tendency  to  think  a 
work  must  be  a  masterpiece  because  it  comes 
from  a  garret." 

"  Mrs.  Manning  only  said  we  should  be  happier, 
not  better  at  our  job,"  corrected  the  Colonel, 
"  though  personally  I  think  she  would  do  just 
as  much,  and  I  just  as  little,  if  we  changed." 

"  Great  natures  remaining  true  to  themselves 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances," 
Manning  put  in  from  across  the  table.  "  Though 
I'm  afraid  you  sometimes  fall.  Colonel.  Who 
wrote  that  article  on  Strategic  Penetration  in  the 
last  United  Service  Journal  ?  I  read  it  out 
militiaing." 
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"  Some  literary  Johnny,  I  suppose,"  the 
Colonel  answered  innocently.  "Is  it  going  to 
freeze,  d'you  think  ?  The  puddles  were  cracking 
under  me  as  I  came  home  and  I  didn't  like  the 
look  of  the  sky." 

"  Oh,  it'll  be  soft  enough  to-morrow,  I  think. 
It  wasn't  freezing  when  I  started." 

"  I  went  to  a  dance  at  Banbury  last  season," 
Alice  Manning  remarked,  "  and  between  each 
dance  everyone  made  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to 
the  garden  to  see  if  a  glass  of  lemonade  was 
coated  with  ice  or  not.  It  was  a  chilly  amuse- 
ment, but  when  we  left  at  four  there  was  no  ice 
in  the  gllass,  so  we  thought  we  could  hunt. 
However,  the  next  day  we  found  we  couldn't  and 
also  that  the  girl  I  was  staying  with  had  shaken 
up  the  glass  after  each  dance  so  that  her  mother 
shouldn't  counter-order  the  horses.  I  don't 
think  that  was  quite  honest,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Most  dishonest,"  the  Colonel  answered. 
"It  was.  I  can't  imagine  where  she  had  been 
brought  up." 

"  In  France." 

"  Ah,  that  accounts  for  it  then.  Did  you 
enjoy  your  drive  this  afternoon,  Ethel  ?  " 

"  We  didn't  go,"  Miss  Lutterworth  answered. 
"  It  began  to  sleet  after  lunch,  you  know." 

"So  it  did.  I  wish  I'd  thought  of  that  and 
then  I'd  have  arranged  something  else  for  you." 

"  Oh,  we  were  able  to  think  of  something  for 
ourselves,  thank  you.  We  were  quite  happy  till 
tea  and  then  I  sent  Enid  for  a  walk." 
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In  the  next  silence — those  occasional  silences 
that  seem  inherent  to  all  dinner  parties — Margery 
Aping  was  heard  asking  Fantom  if  he  had  read 
Homer.  Fantom,  whose  volumes  of  notes  on 
that  poet  had  been  the  bane  of  immature,  and 
the  delight  of  mature,  scholars  for  many  years, 
replied  that  he  rather  thought  he  had  done  so, 
as  an  undergraduate,  but  was  not  sure.  He 
gave  forth  this  mild  pleasantry  with  true  donnish 
gravity  and  tried  to  change  the  subject,  for  he 
was  as  little  anxious  to  be  drawn  about  his  hobby 
as  was  the  Colonel  about  his.  But  his  antagonist 
was  not  to  be  denied,  for  she  had  just  been  read- 
ing up  the  poet,  very  possibly  with  the  idea  of 
astonishing  Mr.  Fantom  on  his  own  ground. 

So  she  brushed  aside  his  feeble  parry  about 
the  weather  and  countered  with  a  determined 
thrust. 

'*  Do  you  not  think  Helen's  lament  over  the 
dead  body  of  Hector  ver}'-  fine  ?  That  is  my 
favourite  passage  in  the  first  book." 

"  Yes,  it  is  good,"  admitted  Mr.  Fantom, 
hoping  to  escape  at  that. 

"  Good  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  simply  magnifi- 
cent.    Surely  you  agree  with  me?  " 

''  Oh,  yes.  Quite  so.  The  sentiments  are 
simple  and  noble,  they  are  expressed  with 
dignity  and  pathos,  and  the  words  themselves 
fall  mellowly  off  the  tongue."  Mr,  Fantom  was 
getting  warmed  up  in  spite  of  himself.  "  The 
hexameters  roll  magnificently  forth  in  perfectly 
balanced  spondee  and  dactyl." 
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"  Ye-es.  Tm  only  reading  it  in  Pope's  transla- 
tion, you  know." 

**  You  miss  much.  You  miss  much.  You  do 
indeed.  For  instance,  what  translation  can  give 
the  sonorous  scorn  expressed  in  the  Greek  itself 
when  Achilles,  podas  okus,  sulking  in  his  tents 
by  the  black  ships  drawn  up  from  the  many- 
sounding  sea,  sends  answer  to  Agamemnon, 
Anax  Andron  ? 


Barbara  celarent,  Darii,  ferioque  priores : 
Cesare,  Camestres,  festino,  Baroko  secundae  : 
Tertia,  Darapti,  Disamis,  Datisi,  Felapton 
Bokardo,  Ferison  habet :  quarta  insuper  addit 
Bramantip,  Camenes,  Dimaxis,  Fesapo,  Fresison/ 


and  the  rest  of  the  famous  passage." 

''  Beautiful !  "  Miss  Aping  agreed  enthusiastic- 
ally. "  Beautiful !  There  is  a  roll  about  the 
words  as  of  the  poet's  *  many-sounding  sea  ' 
itself." 

"  A  curious  dialect,  the  Ionic,"  Mr.  Manning 
remarked  to  no  one  in  particular.  ''It  bears  as 
much  relation  to  ordinary  Greek  as  stage  Irish 
does  to  English." 

"  Less,"  Mr.  Fantom  answered  gravely.  "  A 
good  deal  less." 

James  had  never  had  the  facility  for  the 
classics  enjoyed  by  Manning  in  his  day,  but  he 
had  not  been  long  enough  away  from  his  books 
to  have  forgotten  the  old  nonsense  memoria 
technica  for  the  vaUd  moods  in  Logic.  He 
looked  at  Fantom  with  very  much  the  same  air 
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of  doubting  astonishment  that  the  Colonel  had 
put  on  when  he  first  met  him  at  Lew,  and  sus- 
pected him  of  meaning  more  than  his  words 
indicated.  Mr.  Fantom,  for  his  part,  continued 
to  beam  placidly  on  the  world  through  his 
enormous  spectacles,  doubtless  glad  to  have  got 
off  with  so  light  a  butchering  to  make  a  Grecian 
hohday. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

FROST 

The  glass  is  down  to  zero  and  the  land  is  white  with  snow  ; 
The  sun  comes  up  in  anger  and  it  sets  in  sullen  glow  ; 
And  the  hunting  men  are  cursing,  cursing  deep  and  low. 

The  hounds  are  safe  in  kennel,  but  the  horses  have  to  be 

Sent  round  and  round  the  straw  ring,  and  it's  any  day  you'll  see 

Them  putting  down  the  stable-boys  in  mad  and  wicked  glee. 

There's  Petrolite  and  Petulance  and  Petit  Maitre,  the  bay. 
All  plunging  round  light-heartedly,  like  porpoises  at  play, 
With  Billy  on  Petunia's  neck  and  Dicky  off  the  grey. 

The  fox  is  safe  in  covert,  and  it  always  seems  to  me 

That  if  in  times  of  freezing  there's  any  cruelty, 

*Tis  not  to  fox  or  horses,  but  to  Dick  and  young  Billy. 

The  Colonel  had  been  right  about  the  frost. 
The  next  day,  and  the  next  after  that,  dawned 
with  earth  held  in  its  shackles  beneath  a  cold 
sky  of  light  blue  that  yet  somehow  held  a  note 
of  blackness  in  it.  There  was  a  great  stillness 
over  the  land,  and  the  very  birds  moped  in  the 
shelter  of  the  trees  or  quarrelled  on  the  gravel 
in  front  of  Lew  for  the  crumbs  James  was  throw- 
ing to  them. 

223 
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Only  a  missel-thrush  had  not  yet  had  tidings 
of  the  feast  spread  on  the  drive,  and  he  broke  the 
silence  with  a  merry  shout  of  song  as  he  swayed 
hither  and  thither  on  a  tree-top. 

The  banqueters  were  not  left  long  undisturbed 
at  their  meal,  for  Mr.  Junks  himself  stalked 
majestically  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  his  wife.  He 
broke  into  an  undignified  amble  as  he  saw  what 
was  afoot  and  charged  into  the  middle  of  the  little 
birds  assembled  before  the  dining-room  window. 

He  then  turned  completely  round  twice. 

The  robins  and  sparrows  and  thrushes  and 
tits  were  swept  up  like  broken  china  by  his  yard- 
long  tail  and  betook  themselves  to  a  safe  distance 
till   it   should   please  this  obviously  important 
personage  to  have  finished. 

James  threw  a  roll  at  him  in  disgust  and  went 
out  to  help  old  Jan  laying  down  straw  in  the  top 
field. 

"  Tis  oat  straw,  zur,"  said  the  latter  from 
under  a  great  sheaf  of  it,  "  and  musty  at  that. 
Yew  mind  yew  bought  'un  from  Galton  afore 
hay  harvest  vur  this  very  puppose." 

James  sniffed  at  it.  "  Lucky  we  kept  it  in 
the  little  shippen  loft  by  itself.  Here,  I'll  take 
it  on.     You  go  back  for  the  forks." 

Jan  reappeared  with  the  tools,  followed  by 
stable-boys  bearing,  Atlas-like,  burdens  of  straw 
on  their  backs,  and  the  work  began.  It  did  not 
take  long,  but  it  served  to  warm  them.  Carry- 
ing straw  is  a  fine  thing  for  anyone  who  is  in- 
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dined  to  chilliness.  When  it  was  finished  they 
returned  to  the  stables,  where  the  horses  were 
waiting  on  their  pillar  reins,  saddled  and  bridled 
and  rugged  under  their  saddles. 

"  Mr.  Withycombe,  will  'ee  ride  Belliver  Tor  ? 
Harry,  du'ee  take  Tradesman  and  lead  The 
Pony.  Dick,  yew  ride  James  Pigg  and  lead 
Arterxerxes.  Young  Jan  get  up  on  Flashlight  : 
she'll  be  enough  vur  yew  without  a  lead.  I'll 
ride  Grey  Plover  and  take  Ugly  with  me,  if 
yew '11  get  on  Haymaker,  zur.  I  wants  them  all 
out  at  once,  zur,  vur  there  be  a  terrible  lot  to  do 
in  the  stable  to-day,  being  as  it's  a  day  off,  so 
to  speak.  And  yew  don't  hold  with  leading 
three  in  frost,  zur." 

"  I  do  not.  But  I'll  take  Flashlight.  She's 
getting  her  back  up  already  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  a  stable-boy  short.  Harry  can  ride  Hay- 
maker and  young  Jan  take  his  two." 

^'  Very  good,  zur.  Sooner  yew  than  me. 
Dick,  yew  can  bring  in  Pigg  and  Arterxerxes 
after  a  score  rounds.  And  the  same  vur  Belliver 
Tor,  please,  Mr.  Withycombe.  They'll  only 
want  to  stretch  their  legs  a  bit  after  day  afore 
yesterday.  In  fact,  /  think  a  day's  more  rest 
'ud  do  none  of  'un  any  harm,  zur." 

"  Can't  afford  a  day's  rest  with  the  amount  of 
old  oats  you  cram  down  their  throats,"  said 
James,  who  was  young  enough  still  occasionally 
to  struggle  to  be  master  in  his  own  stable, 
"  Hounds '11  go  like  blazes  after  the  frost  and 
where 'd  fat  horses  be  then  ?  " 
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*'  Very  good,  zur.  Tis  your  stable."  This 
was  old  Jan's  most  crushing  retort,  and  its 
strength  lay  in  the  fact  that  both  he  and  his 
master  knew  it  to  be  untrue.  "Or  I'd  have  had 
'un  roughed  and  out  'pon  roads.  Now,  doan't 
'ee  get  up  'pon  top  of  they  horses  till  us  gets  out 
tu  the  ring,  none  o'  ye.  I  don't  want  no  horses 
brought  down." 

Hunt  horses,  both  servants'  and  Master's, 
generally  have  too  much  work  in  them  to  indulge 
in  any  of  those  light-hearted  gambols  so  dear 
to  some  of  their  more  favoured  comrades.  But 
a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air  is  an  excuse  for  even 
the  most  sober  old  stager  to  play  up,  so  old  Jan 
was  taking  no  risks  on  the  way  to  the  ring. 

They  filed  through  the  gate  into  the  field  and 
in  their  monogrammed  rugs  would  have  looked 
like  a  string  of  racehorses  streeling  one  after 
the  other,  but  for  their  sturdy,  alert  walk,  so 
different  from  the  other's  sleepy,  dainty  stride. 

"  Up  you  get,  Jan,"  James  ordered,  *'  and 
I'll  try  to  follow  quietly  behind  you." 

Flashlight  was  treading  delicately  as  if  the 
ground  were  red-hot  instead  of  hard-frozen. 
Each  foot  was  picked  up  hurriedly  before  its 
pastern  had  fully  bent  to  her  weight.  Her 
mouth  was  open  as  she  rattled  her  snaffle  im- 
patiently from  jaw  to  jaw,  and  her  lean  head 
was  bent  back  to  her  near  shoulder.  And  she 
had  a  wicked  gleam  of  white  in  her  eye. 

Old  Jan  climbed  on  to  Grey  Plover  and  started 
off  round    the   ring.     James   slipped   the   reins 
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over  Flashlight's  head,  gave  her  a  pat  and  lifted 
his  foot  for  her  stirrup.  She  backed  away  from 
him  snorting. 

"  Tom,  bring  up  Belliver  on  her  off  side. 
She  can't  get  away  then." 

Belliver  Tor,  steadiest  and  best  of  hunters, 
of  whom  Tom  said  that  he  ought  to  be  called 
Fox  Tor  Mire,  "  for  there  was  no  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  him,"  was  ranged  beside  the  mare  and 
James  scrambled  somehow  into  her  saddle. 
Down  went  her  head  and  she  let  off  such  a 
couple  of  bucks  as  only  a  thoroughbred  can 
manage. 

"  Play  fair,"  remonstrated  her  rider.  "  Play 
fair,  please.  Wait  till  I've  got  my  other  foot 
in  the  stirrup.  Thank  you.  Now  you  can 
start." 

But  Flashlight  had  marked  her  approval  of 
the  fine  frosty  weather  and  moved  on  fairly 
quietly  for  her. 

"  Play,"  said  old  Jan,  ''  that's  all.  There's 
not  an  ounce  of  vice  in  her,  I  do  believe." 

"  Play  or  vice,  'tis  much  the  same  when  you 
finds  yourself  on  your  head,"  Tom  answered 
with  some  wisdom. 

All  that  could  be  seen  of  the  horses  of  the 
Forest  Hunt  as  they  went  round  were  their  legs 
and  heads,  for  they  were  only  sheeted  and  not 
hooded.  Judging  from  these,  they  were  not 
a  very  good  collection,  for  the  heads  were  on 
the  big  side  and  the  less  said  about  the  legs  the 
better,    Scars  and  splints  and  thickened  tendons 
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were  their  most  obvious  defects,  though  the 
expert  eye  could  have  picked  out  many  others 
at  its  leisure.  But  the  expert  hand  feeling  its 
devious  way  down  them  would  have  found  them 
cool  and  their  ligaments  taut-strung  if  somewhat 
enlarged. 

Such  good  qualities  of  make  and  shape  as  the 
Forest  horses  had  lay  under  their  fawn  rugs. 
They  were  all  short  in  the  back  and  deep  in 
the  girth.  They  all  had  jumping  quarters  and 
jumping  hocks.  These  attributes  belonged  to 
all,  though  to  each  in  a  different  way.  You 
could  have  played  billiards  on  Belliver's  back, 
whilst  The  Pony's  bowed  up  like  a  bridge  and  old 
Tradesman's  had  hollowed  a  little  with  age. 
But  they  were  all  three  short. 

Rugged  or  stripped,  Haymaker,  Ugly  and 
old  Belliver  Tor  stood  out  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. 

Haymaker  was  an  exceptional  stamp  of  horse 
to  meet  so  far  from  the  Midlands,  and  the  more 
one  looked  into  his  putting  together,  the  more 
one  liked  him. 

Ugly  had  suffered  in  name  like  Alphabet  of 
the  curly  stern.  For  she  had  come  from  a  soldier 
whose  leave  was  up  and  who  had  named  her 
after  the  Hoogli  to  which  he  was  due  to  return 
and  on  whose  banks  he  had  enjoyed  such  good 
sport.  A  very  handsome  liver  chestnut,  she 
was  as  clever  as  a  cat  and  her  manners  and  mouth 
were  alike  above  reproach. 

Belliver  Tor  looked  like  a  picture  in  an  old 
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Sporting  Magazine,  for  he  had  the  docked 
tail  and  immense  weight-bearing  quahfications 
of  the  hunter  of  a  century  ago.  He  was  coal 
black  and  a  very  solemn  old  chap  who  liked  to 
canter  sedately  up  to  his  banks  and  dwell  awhile 
on  top  of  them  the  better  to  think  out  the  exact 
best  spot  for  descent. 

The  string  settled  down  after  a  bit,  but  for 
the  first  ten  minutes  the  ranks  were  always  being 
broken  by  some  hot  spirit  feeling  the  frost, 
James  Pigg  was,  as  usual  in  company  of  other 
horses,  grinding  his  teeth  together  and  swinging 
his  head  and  rolling  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  a 
veritable  man-eater,  though  really  he  was  the 
most  good-natured  of  horses.  This  conduct 
provoked  Artaxerxes,  his  lead-mate,  to  retaliate 
by  a  nip  in  the  neck.  In  a  moment  old  Pigg 
had  let  out  a  squeal  of  rage  and  returned  the 
other's  bite  in  kind. 

Artaxerxes  answered  with  a  rear  and  side- 
ways plunge  that  nearly  pulled  little  Dick  out  of 
Pigg's  saddle.  Pigg,  finding  his  rider  loose  on 
his  back,  thought  the  opportunity  too  good  to 
be  lost  and  put  up  an  energetic  though  unskilled 
buck.  Dick  landed  somewhere  on  his  neck  and 
the  old  horse  was  considerate  enough  to  allow 
him  to  climb  back  in  peace. 

Flashlight  was  roused  again  by  these  stirring 
happenings.  She  stood  on  her  hind  legs  and, 
finding  that  occupation  pall  after  a  time,  stood 
on  her  front  ones  and  waved  the  others  casually 
about  behind  her.     She  grew  bored  with  even 
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this  pastime  in  the  end,  and  so  she  threw  three 
really  pretty  bucks,  just  to  show  James  Pigg  how 
it  ought  to  be  done.  They  were  not  bucks  of 
terror,  and  that  is  one  sort  of  buck.  Nor  were 
they  bucks  of  rage,  which  is  quite  another  sort 
of  buck.  They  were  mere  burstings  forth  of 
the  joy  of  living  and  corresponded  exactly  to 
an  old  gentleman  trotting  puffing  up  and  down 
his  garden  path,  as  doubtless  many  of  them 
were  doing  on  that  inspiriting  morning.  They 
are  showy  bucks,  but  for  real  effectiveness  do 
not  come  near  the  other  two  sorts  and  James 
swayed  to  them  easily  enough,  though  Flash- 
light was  doing  well  for  an  English-bred  horse. 

Bad  behaviour  is  contagious  amongst  horses 
as  amongst  children,  and  for  a  moment  the  ring 
seemed  full  of  flinging  legs  and  angry  squeals. 
The  led  horses  were  the  worst.  They  had  no 
weight  on  their  backs  to  steady  them  and  quite 
realised  they  had  a  chance  of  pulling  their  leaders 
to  the  ground. 

Staid  City  men  may  do  the  most  ridiculous 
things  on  the  sands  at  Margate,  but  they  do  not 
do  them  for  long.  After  a  time  they  remember 
they  have  their  living  to  get  and  cannot  afford 
to  play  all  the  year  round.  And  so  it  was  with 
the  horses  of  the  Forest.  They  soon  sobered 
down  to  the  stern  realities  of  life  where  their 
more  fortunate  two-half-days-a-week  comrades 
might  have  gone  on  enjoying  themselves. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

Mrs.  Manning  was  rather  like  a  timepiece  in 
many  ways.  She  was  actuated  by  the  main- 
spring of  duty.  The  hair-spring  balance  of 
enthusiasm  saw  that  she  never  slackened  her 
pace  even  when  most  run  down.  She  was  fully 
compensated  against  the  cold  of  disapproval, 
though  extremely  warm  flattery  had  been  known 
to  put  her  a  little  off  her  balance.  Like  one  of 
those  marvellous  clocks  that  boil  one's  tea, 
shave  one  and  then  wake  one  up,  she  was  capable 
both  of  doing  several  things  at  once  and  of 
achieving  the  unexpected.  Her  hands  were 
never  still,  she  had  a  plain  face,  she  was  always 
making  one  remember  that  time  was  slipping 
past  and  one  had  done  but  little,  she  never 
needed  repairing,  she  never  wore  out.  And  she 
was  fairly  easy  to  read. 

"  Do  you  want  the  carriage  to-day,  George  ?  " 
she  asked  at  breakfast  one  day  after  the  frost 
had  gone.  Her  husband  never  did  want  the 
carriage,  for  he  always  used  the  dog-cart  if  he 
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couldn't  walk  or  ride.  But  Mrs.  Manning  always 
asked  him  if  he  did  on  the  days  on  which  she 
proposed  using  it,  for  she  held  that  ever3^thing 
should  be  done  in  a  business-like  way  and  the 
unforeseen  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible. 

"  No,  my  dear.  What  time  shall  I  order  it 
for  3^ou  ?  " 

"  Three  o'clock  precisely.  I  intend  to  go  to 
Holleigh.  We  ought  to  have  called  on  the 
Biltons  before,  but  it  was  hard  to  find  the  time." 

"  The  Biltons  ?  Well,  we've  summered  and 
wintered  them  some  time  ago,  so  I  suppose  we 
ought  if  we're  going  to.  But  aren't  they  rather 
far  off  to  make  it  necessary  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  George.  It's  only  ten  miles. 
Do  you  see  any  other  reason  against  calling  ?  " 

"  No,  none  at  all.  Certainly  call." 
I  can  see  perfectly  plainly  that  you're 
against  the  idea.  You  have  some  ridiculously 
snobbish  idea  in  your  head,  I  suppose,  that  be- 
cause Mr.  Bilton  worked  like  a  man  for  his 
living  there,  one  cannot  call  on  his  wife,  or 
rather  widow." 

"  My  dear,  you  must  admit  I  never  said  so.'* 

"  No.  But  I  know  you  thought  so.  Now, 
I  admire  Mr.  Bilton  enormously.  He  was  a 
Knight  of  Modern  Industry " 

"  He  escaped  that,  my  dear.  But  he  was 
certainly  one  of  its  most  prominent  Commoners.'' 

"  — and  he  did  not  lead  an  idle  and  useless 
life  through  the  exertions  of  his  forefathers,  but 
he  hewed  out  his  own  fortune  for  himself.     You 
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know  I  am  a  Socialist  and  a  respecter  of  a  man 
like  that." 

"  You  may  be  both,  but  hardly  one  as  a 
result  of  the  other."  Mr.  Manning  was  certainly 
sometimes  very  annoying. 

"  You  really  are  ridiculously  old-fashioned, 
George.  /  can  see  no  reason  against  calling  on 
Mrs.  Bilton." 

"  Nor  I,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  I  have  got  you  to  agree  with 
me  at  last.  And  I  particularly  want  to  go  to- 
day, because  Miss  Plumtree  is  leaving  Little 
Marleigh  and  she  is  Perpetual  Vice-Organiser  of 
the  S.T.S.  for  the  District,  you  know.  And  I 
thought  that  Mrs.  Bilton  would  be  very  likely 
to  take  over  her  work.  She  must  have  plenty 
of  spare  time." 

"  Bound  to  have,"  answered  Manning,  now 
enlightened  as  to  the  cause  of  his  wife's  lecture 
on  the  Dignity  of  Labour.  For  Mrs.  Manning, 
like  many  women,  always  preferred  to  invent  a 
reason  for  an  action  and  then  to  let  the  true 
one  slip  out  afterwards.  And  if  she  were  not 
quite  sure  of  herself  about  a  thing  she  proposed 
to  do,  she  could  always  convince  herself  by 
creating  and  then  defeating  an  imaginary  opposi- 
tion. **  Being  the  widow  of  a  successful  grocer 
can't  be  a  very  arduous  occupation,  I  should 
imagine." 

"  I  don't  like  the  way  you  talk  about  those 
sort  of  things  at  all,  George.  It's  quite  out-of- 
date  and  rather  snobbish.  You  ought  to  realise 
16 
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that  one  man  is  only  superior  to  another  through 
having  better  brains  or  better  morals,  and  not 
by  any  accident  of  birth.  In  the  true  Aristo- 
cracy of  Work  we  welcome  all  as  friends  who  are 
true  Workers." 

"I'm  sorry,  my  dear.  Are  you  taking  Alice 
with  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shall  not  take  Alice." 

Alice,  who  was  leaving  the  breakfast-room, 
turned  at  this  and  said,  "  Oh,  mayn't  I  go, 
Mother  ?  I  w^ant  to  get  a  book  from  Margery 
and  she's  on  the  way." 

"  No,  Ahce.  You  ought  to  take  some  things 
to  poor  old  Mrs.  Hutchings,  you  know.  She 
was  asking  for  you  only  the  other  day.  You 
can  have  the  pony-cart  and  then  go  on  to  Mar- 
gery's afterwards.  You  might  have  tea  there 
and  that  would  be  much  jollier  for  you  than  a 
dull  call.  The  fact  is,  George,"  she  went  on  as 
Alice  shut  the  door  behind  her,  "  I  think  it 
would  be  as  well  if  she  didn't  come  with  me. 
I  hear  there  is  a  Bilton  girl,  and  Ahce  is  very 
young  for  her  age  and  very  impressionable  and 
apt  to  strike  up  sudden  friendships  with  other 
girls.  And  I  should  not  like  her  to  be  always 
about  with  those  sort  of  people.  Of  course  it's 
quite  a  different  thing  my  merely  going  there  on 
business  about  the  S.T.S." 

"  I  quite  see  your  point  of  view,"  answered 
Mr.  Manning  with  perfect  gravity. 

At  three  o'clock  to  the  minute  Blackbird  and 
Ousel,  a  pair  of  sixteen-hand,  whole-black  eight- 
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year-olds  of  whom  Mr.  Manning  was  not  a  little 
proud,  came  strictly  to  attention  outside  the 
front  door.  They  stood  alert  but  motionless 
as  good  carriage-horses  should,  and  only  an  oc- 
casional impatient  toss  of  a  bhnkered  head 
showed  they  were  alive.  A  faultless  match, 
they  seemed  to  add  a  finishing  touch  of  hfe  to 
the  picture  of  the  old  house  as  they  waited  in 
front  of  it,  their  coats  vying  in  sheen  with  the 
briUiance  of  their  brass  harness  furnishing. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  three  the  big  double 
doors  were  thrown  open  and  Mrs.  Manning 
bustled  down  the  steps  and  into  the  carriage. 
Blackbird  and  Ousel,  glad  to  get  going  at  last, 
jumped  into  their  collars  and  trotted  down  the 
drive,  scattering  the  gravel  as  they  went. 

Mr.  Bilton  was,  of  course,  a  well-known  figure 
in  EngHsh  hfe.  His  posters  advertising  his  beef 
extract  would  alone  have  made  him  so,  for  they 
caught  and  seared  the  eye  in  a  way  hard  to  forget. 
They  were  of  varied  design,  but  all  were  yellow, 
mustard  yellow,  in  colour.  One  that  had  done 
excellent  work  was  lettered  hugely  in  scarlet 
''  B.  P."  This  was  a  long-range  poster  of  great 
penetrating  and  killing  power.  If  it  did  not 
succeed  in  its  second  object  and  one  approached 
nearer,  one  could  read  in  smaller  letters,  "  uy 
ikon's  iltong  eef  ouillon,  opular  with  eer  and 
easant."  There  were  also  two  circular  pictures, 
one  of  a  very  easantish  easant  eating  something 
out  of  a  jar  with  every  sign  of  enjoyment,  and 
the  other  of  an  extremely  eerish  eer  (almost  eer 
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raised  to  the  nth,  one  might  say)  demanding 
haughtily  from  his  butler  where  was  the  Bilton. 

Mr.  Bilton  designed  all  his  posters  himself 
and  w^as  very  proud  of  them.  Although  the 
great  man  is  no  more,  his  works  are  still  with  us, 
and  Mrs.  Bilton  could  have  said  of  him  (but 
didn't)  with  perfect  warrant,  "  Si  monumentum 
requiris,  circumspice." 

Holleigh  was  an  ugly  house.  Square  like 
Lowcombe  and  of  red  brick  like  Lowcombe,  it 
missed  Lowcombe 's  dignity  and  looked  sulkily 
on  to  the  road  through  a  screen  of  evergreens. 
It  seemed  peopled  entirely  with  children,  rather 
uninteresting-looking,  dull-faced  children.  The 
shrubbery  was  alive  with  them,  and  a  black  cat 
with  a  tail  like  a  bottle-brush  narrowly  escaped 
Blackbird's  solemn  footfall  as  it  fled  from  them. 
Two  boys  arose  from  a  dusty  scuffle,  which 
lack  of  rules  debarred  from  the  dignity  of  a 
fight,  to  allow  the  carriage  to  draw  up  at  the 
front  door.  A  lanky  girl  fled  from  the  back  of 
the  hall  as  the  door  opened,  and  it  shut  on  the 
strident  voice  of  some  herdswoman  of  the 
nursery  rebuking  the  scufflers. 

A  massive  butler  ushered  Mrs.  Manning  into 
a  massive  drawing-room  and  left  her  to  take 
stock  of  it.  Its  colour-note  was  maroon.  Maroon 
paper  showing  maroon  frosted  roses.  Maroon 
curtains  contained  by  maroon  rope.  Maroon 
chairs  on  a  maroon  carpet.  A  harmony  in 
maroon,  perfect  and  undisturbed  by  any  clash 
of  other  shade.     Mrs.  Manning  had  been  admiring 
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it  for  some  time  when  her  hostess  appeared 
strained  in  a  black  silk  dress  which  complained 
audibly. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Manning,"  she  began  a  Httle 
breathlessly.  "  Tm  afraid  I've  kept  you  waiting. 
I  am  terribly  sorry,  I  am  indeed.  But  to  tell 
truth,  I  was  indulging  in  a  forty  winks  when  I 
heard  you'd  come  and  of  course  it  took  a  little 
time  to  make  myself  presentable." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Manning  politely.  "  I  hope  you  were 
not  unwell." 

"  Oh,  no,  nothing  of  that  sort,  I  assure  you. 
But  I  find  the  country  so  dull  after  the  gaieties 
of  Manchester  that  I  am  very  often  glad  of 
the  excuse  of  a  nap  of  an  afternoon  after  dinner. 
I  miss  the  town  very  much,  I  do  assure  you. 
But  Bilton  always  held  out  for  bringing  up  the 
children  in  the  country.  So  of  course  I  couldn't 
go  against  his  wish,  though  for  myself  I  am  all 
for  the  town.  More  life  and  more  going  on  and 
you  can  see  something  from  your  windows." 

"  Oh,  but  there  are  lots  of  good  work  to  be 
done  in  the  country,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bilton." 
Mrs.  Manning  never  wasted  time  on  preliminary 
sparring,  but  got  to  the  real  punishing  in-fighting 
as  soon  as  possible.  "  I  assure  you  we  are  a 
very  busy  community,  we  country  people. 
Why " 

*'  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you  don't  look 
it,  my  dear.  I .  sees  people  driving  about  the 
roads   of  an   afternoon   and    I   says   to   myself, 
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*  Now,  where  can  they  be  driving  to  ?  '  For 
they  don't  even  seem  driving  to  a  town,  but 
just  going  round  and  round  those  dull  old  roads." 

"  They  are  probably  going  about  their  several 
businesses,  you  know,"  Mrs.  Manning  replied. 
"  We  find  plenty  of  things  to  do,  I  assure  you. 
For  my  part,  I  never  know  an  idle  moment,  for 
I  find  my  time  thoroughly  occupied  with  my 
various  societies  and  associations.  Indeed,  I 
came  to-day  on  business  as  wxll  as  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  caUing  on  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bilton. 
The  pleasure  itself  has  had  to  be  postponed 
through  other  business,  but  I  have  been  meaning 
to  do  so  for  some  time,  beheve  me." 

"  Ah,  I  was  wondering  if  you  was  coming. 
The  big  people  round  about  have  been  very  kind 
in  calling,  but  I  kept  saying  to  myself,  '  Now,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  lady  of  Lowcombe  in  my 
drawing-room.'  For  I'd  heard  about  you  and 
all  the  things  you  did,  and  I  wanted  to  meet 
someone  who  seemed  alive.  Now  to  come  to 
the  point,  a  thing  I  prides  myself  on  :  what  is 
your  business  ?  " 

'*  Do  you  know  Miss  Plumtree  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  A  dry  old  stick,  if  you  ask 
me. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  though  she's  a  great 
friend  of  mine  and  most  energetic  worker  for 
charity.  Well,  she  is  leaving  the  county  and 
I  really  don't  know  how  we  shall  get  on  without 
her.  But  to  come  to  particulars.  She  is  the 
local  organiser  of  the  S.T.S.  for  Little  Marleigh, 
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and  I  was  wondering  if  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  take  her  place.  The  work  is  not  arduous, 
but  I  feel  convinced  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
it  makes  for  great  good." 

"  I  may  be  when  I  knows  what  it  is/'  Mrs. 
Bilton  answered  cautiously. 

"  Briefly,  it  is  the  supplying  of  trained  servants. 
The  local  organisers  pick  out  suitable  girls  and 
encourage  them  to  be  trained  as  domestic  ser- 
vants, perhaps  even  training  them  in  their  own 
houses.  But  that  is  not  necessary,  for  we  have 
a  list  of  people  wilhng  to  do  so.  The  point  of 
the  society  is  that  it  gives  the  girls  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bettering  themselves  and  widening 
their  outlook  on  Hfe.  It  selects  suitable  girls 
and  gives  them  a  start." 

"  It  also  seems  to  give  the  people  on  the  list 
cheap  servants,"  shrewdly  replied  Mrs.  Bilton. 
"  But  I  don't  hold  with  all  this  sort  of  encouraging 
people  to  get  on  and  giving  them  a  start.  If 
they've  got  getting  on  in  'em  they'll  get  on 
right  enough.  And  if  they  haven't  you  can't 
make  'em.  Where  d'you  suppose  Bilton  would 
have  been  if  he'd  waited  for  some  Society  to 
come  and  tell  him  the  way  to  make  Biltong  Beef 
Bullyong  ?  But  there,  my  dear,  good  nature's 
my  failing,  and  I  knows  it.  So  I'll  be  glad  to 
do  it  for  you,  for  it'll  give  me  occupation  and 
that's  what  I  want  here." 

'*  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  m}^  dear  Mrs. 
Bilton.  I'm  very  grateful  to  you,  and  I'm  sure 
you'll  get  interested  in  the  work  for  its  own  sake 
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when  once  you  begin.  But  if  you  are  in  want 
of  occupation,  I  can  find  you  plenty,  you  know." 

"  One  thing  at  a  time.  We'll  see  how  I  gets 
on  with  this  first.  You'll  stay  and  get  your 
tea  now?     It's  all  ready  to  serve." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I'm  afraid  I 
must  be  going  home.  I  have  a  class  at  seven 
and  I  only  just  snatched  the  time  for  a  call. 
But  won't  you  please  come  to  lunch  on  Thurs- 
day ?  We  can  talk  over  your  work  comfortably 
afterwards." 

'*  I  should  hke  to  very  much." 

"  Well,  that's  settled  then,  and  now  I  really 
must  be  off  or  I  shan't  be  in  time  for  my  class. 
Good-bye,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bilton,  till  Thursday." 

Her  hostess  said  good-bye  and  saw  her  guest 
to  the  front  door,  "  I  might  have  brought 
Alice  after  all,"  thought  Mrs.  Manning  as  she 
got  into  her  carriage,  "  for  the  girl  isn't  grown 
up." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

*'  '  But,  sir,  there's  a  guinea's  worth  of  in- 
feriourity  to  other  people  in  not  having  seen  it,'  " 
answered  Mr.  Fantom. 

"  The  tickets  are  only  seven  and  six,"  Mrs. 
Bilton  corrected.  She  had  arrived  for  her  lunch 
at  Lowcombe  with  an  idea  of  making  an  expedi- 
tion to  Plymouth  to  see  a  new  play,  but  doubtful 
as  to  whether  it  were  worth  the  expense,  for  she 
liked  to  get  her  money's  worth  even  in  enjoyment. 

"  I  was  quoting,"  Mr.  Fantom  replied  a  little 
irritably.  "  Quoting  from  the  great  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  exact  amount,  even 
had  I  known  it,  would  have  marred  the  accuracy 
of  the  quotation.    An  unpardonable  offence." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Bilton.  ''  But  he  lived 
a  long  time  ago,  didn't  he  ?  I  don't  see  he  could 
know  much  about  us  going  to  the  theatre  Satur- 
day week." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  He  was  the  quintessence 
of  wisdom  and  wisdom  lives  for  ever.  To  model 
one's  life  on  that  great  man  would  be  always 
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to  do  the  right  and  fitting  thing.  For  even  in 
the  smaller  happenings  of  life  his  conduct  showed 
his  wisdom.  For  instance,  he  once  found  that 
his  first  spoonful  of  soup  was  scalding  his  mouth. 
What  did  he  do  ?  At  once  he  spat  it  out,  and 
fixing  his  stern  glance  full  on  his  hostess  (and 
it  must  have  been  an  impressive  sight,  for  we 
read  that  when  he  ate  his  veins  stood  out  on  his 
forehead  and  drops  of  perspiration  ran  over 
them)  he  said  with  dignity,  *  A  fool,  Madam, 
would  have  swallowed  that.'  " 

"  Well,  he  wouldn't  have  been  asked  to  put 
his  legs  under  my  table  a  second  time,"  Mrs. 
Bilton  answered  with  decision.  **  But  for  my 
part  I  likes  to  make  up  my  mind  for  myself  and 
not  go  asking  other  people,  even  if  they  are 
dead.  The  children  are  set  on  it  too,  so  I  expect 
we'll  go,  for  they  generally  get  their  way  if 
they're  set  on  a  thing." 

"  I  should  love  to  go  too,"  said  Margery  Aping. 
"  Lancelot  Beauxyeux  is  playing,  and  he  has 
brought  his  art  to  something  almost  divine." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  why  not  make  up  a  party  and 
all  go  comfortable  together?  Mrs.  Manning 
now,  would  she  come  too  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  very  much,"  that  lady 
replied. 

"  I  wish  I  were  an  actor,"  put  in  Fantom. 
"It  must  be  so  nice  to  invent  a  fine  name  to 
put  to  your  work.  It  makes  the  work  itself 
seem  so  much  better.  Fancy  spending  your  life 
writing  a  wonderful  dictionary  and  then  having 
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to  put  Smith  on  the  title-page.  It  is  for  that 
reason  alone  I  am  happier  when  using  a  Liddell 
and  Scott.  Even  in  my  own  humble  notes  I 
have  always  wished  that  I  could  put  a  name  to 
them  that  sounded  more  like  flesh  and  blood 
and  less  like  a  ghost  or  an  artificial  minnow. 
Though  the  latter  resemblance  was  fortunately 
hidden  from  me  till  I  began  my  sporting  educa- 
tion." 

"  How  is  the  education  getting  on  ?  "  Mrs. 
Manning  wanted  to  know.  For  Fantom  still 
regarded  the  lore  of  sport  with  intense  solemnity 
and  was  always  using  some  highly  technical 
sporting  expression  that  no  one  had  known 
the  meaning  of  in  this  century. 

"  But  moderately,  I  am  afraid,  though  I  find 
that  '  amor  scientiae  crescit  ut  scientia  ipsa 
crescat.'  As  far  as  the  theory  goes,  I  think  I 
may  say  I  am  becoming  letter-perfect.  A  couple 
of  hounds,  but  a  brace  of  partridges.  A  skulk 
of  foxes,  but  a  gaggle  of  geese,  a  cast  of  hawks 
and  a  whisp  of  snipe.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
hard  to  cause  me  to  trip  in  the  theory.  I  would 
I  were  as  far  advanced  in  the  practice.  That 
I  must  confess  I  find  harder.  To  know  when 
there  is  a  beater  on  the  far  side  of  the  pheasant, 
when  it  is  a  hare  and  not  a  fox  that  moves  from 
covert,  are  still  difficult  for  me.  And  both  the 
beater  and  my  friend  Mr.  Argent  have  agreed 
in  telHng  me  on  the  several  occasions  of  these 
happenings  that  no  action  should  be  taken. 
That  the  view  holloa  should  be  reserved  for  the 
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nobler  fox,  that  the  charge  of  shot  should  be 
reserved  for  the  pheasant  alone  and  not  dis- 
tributed over  the  nobler  man  as  well." 

And  Mr.  Fantom  leant  back  in  his  chair  and 
took  a  sip  of  his  claret. 

"  Well,  how  you  do  go  on  !  "  said  Mrs.  Bilton. 
"  You  seem  trying  to  make  us  think  you're  a 
born  fool.  And  you  wonderful  as  a  school- 
master, I  hear." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  madam.  The  greatest 
intellect  is  as  a  child's  when  struggling  with  a 
new  science  and  may  make  the  most  childish 
mistakes.  Witness  Diogenes  and  his  lantern. 
Witness  Newton  and  his  cat.  Indeed,  I  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  his  old  Bursar,  a  personal 
friend  of  my  own,  that  our  host  himself  once 
made  a  mistake  in  a  new  art  he  was  taking  up." 

'*  What,  old  Gridley  ?  "  Manning  interrupted. 
"  Well,  he'd  know.     But  what  was  the  art  ?  " 

"  That  of  telling  a  lie." 

"  Which  one  did  he  find  out  ?  "  asked  Manning 
rather  callously. 

"  It  had  to  do  with  a  horse." 

"  Oh,  those  don't  count.  But  I  never  sold 
him  a  horse,  so  far  as  I  remember." 

"  No,  but  you  once  bought  a  horse  in  London 
and  sent  it  down  to  Oxford  by  the  last  train." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  now.  It  was  a  good  horse 
and  won  a  Grind  afterwards." 

"  Well,  you  also  told  your  groom  to  send  off 
a  telegram  from  the  station  before  he  started  to 
say  you'd  missed  the  train." 
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"  These  revelations  are  most  distressing  to 
the  head  of  a  family,  Fantom,  but  I  don't  see 
yet  where  the  mistake  came  in." 

"  The  worthy  groom  was  so  anxious  lest  he 
should  forget  the  telegram  that  he  made  certain 
of  not  doing  so  by  sending  it  off  at  once.  Conse- 
quently Gridley  received  at  his  tea  a  wire  an- 
nouncing that  you  had  regrettably  missed  the 
last  train  down,  a  train  that  started  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night." 

"  Now  that's  a  funny  thing,"  Manning 
answered.  "  For  he  received  my  excuses  the 
next  day  with  perfect  courtesy  and,  even  funnier, 
with  perfect  gravity." 

"  Yes,  he  said  the  plan  was  well  conceived 
and  the  shght  accident  that  had  frustrated  it 
was  not  your  fault,  and  he  hardly  felt  he  could 
take  advantage  of  it." 

"  Very  sporting  of  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  stayed  in  town  to  go  to  a  dance  that  I  was 
particularly  anxious  not  to  miss." 

"Was  that  the  Danvers's  dance,  George  ?  " 
asked  his  wife. 

**  Yes,  my  dear.    The  Danvers's  dance  it  was." 

"  Oh,  then  he  committed  a  crime  so  that  he 
could  propose  to  me,  Mr.  Fantom.  I  think 
that  was  rather  nice  of  him."  And  Mrs.  Man- 
ning looked  at  her  husband  with  increased 
respect. 

"  A  Jesuitical  theory,"  complained  Fantom. 
**  *  Art  for  art's  sake  '  would  be  a  better  excuse." 

"  I  think  it  was  rather  unkind  of  your  friend 
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to  have  remembered  the  story  all  this  time/'  Mrs. 
Bilton  said.  "  *  Let  bygones  be  bygones,'  I 
say." 

"  Stories,  Hke  learning,  are  perhaps  apt  to  get 
a  little  musty  in  the  Universities,"  Fantom 
admitted.  "  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Gridley 
only  told  me  the  story  when  he  heard  I  was 
coming  down  here.  He  thought  it  might  act 
as  a  warning  to  Manning  to  be  more  careful  in 
future,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  it  was  unkind  of  you  to 
tell  the  story  at  Mr.  Manning's  own  table,  taking 
away  his  character  like  that." 

"Taking  away  our  host's  character?  Not 
in  the  least,  I  do  assure  you.  The  greatest  men, 
especially  in  the  world  of  action,  have  always 
been  the  greatest  hars.  They  win  battles, 
corner  markets,  gain  empires  by  nothing  else. 
Only,  as  in  the  case  of  George  Washington,  when 
they  see  a  lie  will  not  avail  them,  do  they  employ 
the  truth,  that  most  deceiving  weapon  of  di- 
plomacy. No,  language  rightly  understood  is 
a  shield  to  cover  one's  thoughts,  not  an  X-ray 
machine  to  lay  them  bare." 

*'  Well,  I  always  says  what  I  thinks,  though 
I  don't  think  you  mean  half  what  you  say." 

**  You  wrong  yourself  if  not  me.  You  do 
indeed.  I  could  ask  you  a  dozen  questions  to 
which  you  would  give  me  answers  that  gave  a 
distinctly  false  impression.  For  instance,  nearly 
everyone  will  give  a  false  reason  for  an  action  ; 
they  will  almost  certainly  do  so  for  a  good  action. 
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A  lie.  They  are  merely  using  language  as  a 
shield  to  cover  the  delicacy  of  their  enthusiasm, 
and  quite  rightly  so  too." 

"  Well,  then,  what  might  you  be  covering 
with  all  this  language  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Oh,  nothing.  I  have  no  enthusiasms 
to  cover,  you  see.  But  there  is  another  curious 
thing  about  language,  which  few  people  seem 
to  realise.  The  mastery  of  language  is  a  gift 
by  itself  and  does  not  necessarily  connote  the 
possession  of  other  gifts  as  well." 

"  Say  that  again  and  put  it  so  that  I  can 
understand  what  you  mean." 

"  I  mean  a  great  talker  is  not  necessarily  a 
great  doer,  or  even  a  great  thinker.  There  are 
different  parts  of  the  mind,  and  the  part  that  a 
man  or  woman  keeps  for  ordinary  conversation 
may  be  very  highly  developed  without  the 
others  being  correspondingly  so.  And  yet  many 
people  judge  others  by  their  talk.  A  great 
mistake." 

"  Well,  I  won't  then  if  you  don't  want  me 
to,"  Mrs.  Bilton  said  soothingly.  "  And  perhaps 
it  would  hardly  do  you  justice." 

"  It  would  do  me  more  than  justice.  Much 
more.  I  am  not  nearly  as  brilliant  as  my 
conversation.  No,  one  certainly  cannot  judge 
a  person  by  his  or  her  talk,  though  one  can 
sometimes  by  their  lack  of  it.  I  remember  the 
case  of  two  young  men  who  were  up  with  me. 
Both  were  going  into  the  Law.  One  seemed 
cut  out  for  it,  for  he  could  talk  fluently  and 
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gracefully  on  any  subject,  accompanying  himself 
with  appropriate  gestures  as  with  some  musical 
instrument.  The  other  was  a  dull  dog  at  con- 
versation, and  his  tongue  from  lack  of  use  had 
apparently  rusted  home  in  his  jaw.  A  hopeless 
lawyer,  one  would  have  said.  Yet  he  discovered 
himself  able  to  find  words,  plain  and  forceful 
words,  when  he  had  something  to  use  them  on, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  judges. 
He  had  a  great  brain,  but  the  talking  part  of  it, 
a  very  small  part,  had  not  been  developed. 
The  other  man,  though  he  could  make  speeches 
that  were  models  of  neatness  and  grace,  never 
carried  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  his  jury. 
His  briefs  failed  and  he  took  up  journalism,  I 
believe.  His  only  talent  was  his  gift  of  the  gab, 
and  that  developed  young,  as  small  talents  often 
do.  But  when  I  first  knew  those  men  nine 
people  out  of  ten  would  have — er — backed  the 
wrong  horse." 

"  I  place  the  art  of  conversation  very  high,  for 
my  part,"  said  Miss  Aping,  who  had  been 
dazzling  Alice  Manning  with  it  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table  all  this  time. 

"  Then  you're  wrong,  my  dear,"  answered 
Mrs.  Bilton.  "  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fantom  for 
once.  Talking  never  yet  pulled  the  cart  out  of 
the  mud." 

"  Many  great  men  and  great  women  have  it, 
of  course,"  Fantom  said  mildly.  "  I  only  meant 
that  it  did  not  necessarily  imply  anything 
behind  it." 
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When  the  luncheon  party  had  broken  up  and 
Mrs.  Bilton  had  been  successfully  corralled  by 
her  hostess  and  branded  as  a  Vice-Organiser, 
"  I  hke  your  new  friend/'  said  Manning  to  his 
wife,  "  and  she  seems  able  to  compete  with 
Fantom,  which  is  a  blessing.  Most  people  don't 
quite  know  whether  to  take  him  in  earnest  or 
not.  She  does.  She  doesn't.  If  you  know 
what  I  mean." 

And  whereas  Mr.  Fantom  thought  that  Mrs. 
Bilton  was  a  clever  woman,  Mrs.  Bilton  thought 
that  Mr.  Fantom  was  rather  a  fool. 
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"  On  the  straightest  of  legs  and  the  soundest  of  feet, 
With  ribs  like  a  frigate's  his  timbers  to  meet. 
And  a  fashion  and  fling  and  a  form  so  complete 
That  to  see  him  dance  over  the  flags  was  a  treat. 
Here  again,  Bachelor  ; 
Here  again,  boy  1 '' 
Major  Whyte-Melville,  The  King  of  the  Kennel. 

"  I  SHOULD  let  'un  bide  in  to-morrow,  sir,  if  I 
was  you.  P'raps  he's  only  a  little  kennel-lame 
and  'twill  wear  off,  but  he  was  moving  stiff-like 
on  Tuesday.  And  you  can't  play  tricks  with  the 
old  'uns." 

"  Yes,  he  can  stay  in,  though  we'll  miss  you, 
won't  we,  Quarryman  ?  "  The  big  black-saddled 
hound  checked  in  his  restless  searching  round 
the  yard  and  came  up  to  the  pair,  his  master 
and  Tom  Withycombe.  "  Kennel  him  and  put 
on  the  second-season  dogs.  I  want  to  have  a 
look  at  them." 

Tom  opened  a  half-door  and  checked  the 
surging  heads  that  wished  to  burst  out  of  it  with 
a    quiet    rate.     "  Quarryman,    kennel    up,"    he 
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called,  and  drew  his  closed  crop  along  the  neck 
of  an  eager  hound.  "  Quarreller,"  and  the 
hound  shouldered  his  way  out  into  the  yard. 
"  Fugleman,"  and  a  second  hound  was  drawn. 
"  Questioner.  Warfare.  Quaker.  Quagmire. 
There  we  are,  sir.  The  best  season  we've  got, 
I  think,  as  far  as  looks  go,  and  as  good  at  their 
work." 

"  You're  right.     I  wish  the  rest  were  as  good." 

"  We  could  draft  a  few  more,  sir,  if  so  be  you 
weren't  so  set  on  taking  out  a  long  pack.  Your 
father  never  had  more  than  fourteen  couple  at 
his  horse's  heels,  if  I  may  make  so  bold." 

"  We  kill  more  foxes  now  and  there  are  fewer 
foxes  to  kill.     Numbers  mean  drive,  /  think." 

"  Yessir.  And  shortness  means  handiness. 
Though  they're  handy  enough  when  all's  said 
and  done.  They  turned  like  terriers  after  that 
Haccombe  Tor  fox  last  week." 

The  three  couple  in  the  yard  were  quartering 
round  it,  noses  down  and  sterns  lashing,  as  if 
they  expected  to  find  a  fox  there.  They  moved 
with  the  eager  lissomeness  of  the  foxhound  and 
the  concrete  seemed  a  maze  of  flashing  white. 

"  Not  very  suity,  are  they  ?  "  James  said  with 
faint  dissatisfaction,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
enthusiast  seeking  perfection.  Many  enthusiasts 
for  many  years  have  sought  perfection  in  the 
foxhound,  but  none  has  yet  found  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  others.  "  There's  near  three 
inches  between  Quarreller  and  Fugleman." 

'*  Not  much  more  than  two,  sir.     Fugleman's 
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nigh  twenty-three  and  Quarreller  not  much 
more  than  twenty-five.  And  they're  fine  dogs, 
both  of  'un.  Quarreller 's  got  his  sire's  shoulders 
and  drive  and  Fugleman's  a  nice  upstanding 
little  hound,  isn't  he  ?  Arms  on  'un  like  a  big 
'un  and  head  like  a  box.  Here,  Fugleman  boy, 
catch  !  "  And  Tom  took  a  biscuit  from  the 
pocket  of  his  long  w^hite  coat  and  held  it  up. 
Little  Fugleman  stood  before  him  as  if  for  his 
photograph,  his  stern  gently  swinging,  his  head 
up  and  expectation  in  his  eye.  His  pose  was 
rudely  disturbed  by  his  fellows  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  biscuit,  and  in  a  moment  six  frantic 
hounds  were  dumbly  jostling  for  first  place. 
"  Fugleman,"  said  Tom  again  and  threw  up  the 
biscuit.  The  hound  rose  on  hind  legs  and 
snapped  it  in  air  under  the  very  nose  of  big 
Quarreller,  who  had  jumped  too  high. 

The  six  had  now  fallen  into  place  in  a  semi- 
circle round  Tom  and  continued  to  look  up  at 
him  with  soft  beseeching.  "  Quarreller,"  he 
called,  and  Quarreller  got  his  biscuit  in  spite  of 
a  futile  attempt  at  robbery  on  the  part  of  War- 
fare. "  Quaker.  Quagmire.  Questioner.  War- 
fare, you're  served  last  for  snatching,  my  lad, 
and  Quarreller  ought  to  have  been  served  same 
way  by  rights.  But  us  don't  all  get  our  deserts 
in  this  world,  luckily." 

"  Yes,  he's  a  nice  little  hound,  that   Fugle- 
man," said  James.     "  Put  him  on  by  himself. 
Kennel  up  the  others  for  a  moment." 
The  two  and  a  half  couple  were  turned  into 
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an  empty  kennel  and  Fugleman  was  again 
induced  to  show  himself  by  the  promise  of  a 
biscuit.  He  certainly  was  a  taking  little  fellow. 
There  was  a  little  too  much  of  the  harrier  about 
him,  his  bone  was  on  the  light  side  and  his 
couplings  a  little  loose.  But  he  had  a  back  like 
a  board  to  make  up  for  this  last  defect,  and  his 
arms  and  head  were  all  that  Tom  had  said  of 
them.  And  he  looked  an  active,  alert,  eager 
little  hound,  ready  to  go  all  day,  and  the  next 
too  if  he  were  wanted  to. 

*'  He's  hard  to  fault  for  flags  or  field,  sir," 
Tom  said  proudly.  "  And  such  a  fox-catcher, 
aren't  you,  lill'  feller?  " 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,"  answered  James. 
"  It's  not  difficult  to  fault  him  on  the  flags  with 
those  loins.  But  he's  a  good  worker  enough. 
Tender  and  true,  though  a  little  lacking  in  drive." 

"  Ah,  well,  sir,  he's  but  a  little  'un." 

*'  Too  small,  I'm  afraid,  for  what  I  wanted  to 
see  these  second-season  'uns  for.  Put  him  down. 
No,  put  on  Warfare  with  him." 

Warfare,  a  light-coloured  hound,  short  in  the 
back  and  rather  high  on  the  leg,  was  drawn,  and 
the  couple  stood  as  steady  and  level  as  ever 
Blackbird  and  Ousel  could  have  done. 

"  Yes,  he's  too  small.  Put  him  down  and 
I'll  have  Quarryman  out  with  Warfare.  Rather 
too  much  daylight  under  him,"  he  went  on  as 
old  Quarryman  took  up  his  stand  beside  War- 
fare.    "  I  dunno  that  he'll  do  either." 

"  Well,  sir,  'tis  trying  him  a  bit   high  to  put 
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him  aside  of  Quarryman.  We'll  never  get  an- 
other like  him  with  our  present  dogs  if  we  live 
to  a  hunnard.  But  I  must  say  he's  not  my 
fancy.  I  should  use  young  Quarreller.  A  niceish 
hound  and  as  active  as  a  cat." 

"  I  don't  want  to  overdo  the  Quarryman  blood. 
We've  got  a  lot  of  it  already." 

"  Can't  have  too  much,  sir.  It's  the  best  in 
England .  Belvoir  Ragman  hisself  has  no  better, 
in  fact  much  the  same  through  his  dam." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  it  can  be  overdone  and 
it  came  to  us  with  a  couple  of  in-crosses  and  is 
very  prepotent.  It  might  hit  with  the  old 
Rasper  strain  my  father  believed  in  so.  There's 
Reckless  and  Rakish,  two  as  nice  line-hunters  as 
you  could  want,  but  a  bit  throaty  and  a  leetle 
slow.     Put  'em  on  and  put  Quarryman  down." 

Reckless  and  Rakish  were  the  old-fashioned 
stamp  of  foxhound.  They  were  light  in  bone, 
but  what  bone  they  had  was  beautifully  carried 
down,  which  big  bone  sometimes  is  not.  They 
were  a  little  throaty,  as  James  had  said,  and  their 
feet  were  more  of  the  hare  than  the  cat  type. 
They  were  lightly  marked  and  carried  a  good 
deal  of  white.  Rakish,  indeed,  had  tan  only  on 
her  head  and  black  only  on  a  very  small  saddle. 
But  they  were  perfectly  balanced  hounds  and 
looked  as  active  and  as  full  of  energy  as  a  terrier. 
With  a  little  more  pace  and  drive  they  would 
have  been  two  of  the  best  hounds  in  the  pack 
in  chase  as  they  were  in  covert. 

*'  Um-m,"  said  their  master,  sticking  his  hand3 
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into  his  long  kennel  coat,  so  that  his  crop  stuck 
up  out  of  the  pocket,  "  not  very  fashionable,  are 
they?  " 

"  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  sir,  and 
they'd  have  been  held  very  pretty  hounds  when 
/started  learning.  Quite  fast  enough  for  those 
days  too.  And  there's  not  a  hound  in  the  pack 
that  can  beat  'un  for  nose  now.  Straight  back 
to  Rasper  they  goes.  And  when  your  father 
was  a  young  man,  Marse'  James,  that  was  a 
name  known  throughout  the  shire.  By  Ragman 
they  be  and  he  by  Racer  and  he  by  Rocket  and 
he  by  Rambler  and  he  by  Rapid  and  he  by 
Rifleman  and  he  by  Rhvmer  and  he  by  Rasper 
hisself." 

"  Yes,"  answered  James,  who  knew  the  pedi- 
grees of  his  hounds  better  than  he  did  his  own, 
though  both  were  kept  in  the  great  calf-bound 
books  in  the  hall.  "  Yes,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
lose  that  blood,  for  it's  done  us  good  service. 
It  wants  freshening  and  bringing  up  to  date  a 
bit,  that's  all.  And  I  think  we've  hit  on  the 
right  cross.     Put  'em  down." 

Ever^^thing  seemed  a-sparkle  as  they  came  out 
of  kennel.  There  had  been  a  light  moor  fog  in 
the  morning,  a  not  uncommon  thing  when  the 
spring  first  thinks  of  breaking,  as  if  the  moor 
were  veiling  her  face  in  expectation  of  the 
coming  blush  of  heather.  But  it  had  rolled  up 
from  Lew  at  noon  and  left  only  myriad  tiny 
diamonds  clustered  on  all  standing  things  and 
the  sun  striking  points  of  cold  fire  from  them. 
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"  Twenty-five  and  a  half  brace,"  said  James, 
looking  at  the  noses  nailed  on  the  door.  "  That's 
not  bad  for  the  time  of  year." 

'*  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  I  don't  reckon  a  pack 
around  can  show  the  like.  The  West  Moorland 
can  only  put  up  two  brace  and  a  half,  unless 
they  count  sheep's  noses.  Them  black- faced 
Scotch  sheep  they've  brought  down  here  along 
have  a  powerful  sweet  scent  they  be  telling,  and 
the  West  Moorland  got  left  out  all  night  just 
afore  Christmas  along  of  fog  and  bogs  and  no 
one  being  with  'un.  And  a  pretty  bill  they  had 
to  pay,  so  I  hears.  Did  'ee  hear  what  Mr. 
Troutcombe,  what  has  the  harriers  to  them 
parts,  said  when  they  tells  'un  of  the  two  brace 
and  a  half?  '* 

"  No,"  said  James.  "  Something  to  the  point, 
I  should  think." 

"  'Twas  that,  sir.  He  said  that  surely  they 
ought  to  have  done  better  than  that,  for  he'd 
killed  five  brace  hisself  out  of  that  country. 
D'you  know  that  young  horse  of  Oddcombe's, 
sir  ?  " 

"  The  one  he  had  out  last  week  and  got  stugged 
on?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  the  one.  A  big  bay  very 
heavy  on  top.  He  thought  it  might  do  for  us 
and  he  asked  me  to  have  a  tell  with  you  about 
it." 

"  Rather  the  carriage  horse,  I  think.  Hardly 
active  enough  for  our  work." 

"  I'm  not  set  on  it  very  much  myself,  though 
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Oddcombe  promised  me  a  suvrign  if  I  got  you 
to  buy  it,  sir/'  said  Tom  with  commendable 
honesty.  "  But  he  said  it  were  the  best  leaper 
in  Devon.  Not  that  I  think  much  of  that,  for 
they  be  all  the  best  leapers  in  the  shire  if  they 
can  scramble  over  a  bank  on  their  briskets,  and 
if  they  can't,  why  then  they  be  the  fastest 
gallopers.  However,  her  did  all  right  amongst 
those  Dunworthy  banks,  though  they  be  honest 
enough  and  don't  take  much  brains  to  cross." 

"  I  don't  think  a  long-legged,  heavy-topped 
horse  like  that  is  our  stamp,  you  know.  We 
want  something  nippier  and  more  compact. 
Though  you  shan't  lose  your  sovereign,  Tom,  for 
your  honesty." 

**  Thank  'ee,  sir.  'Twas  kindly  of  you  to  say 
so,  though  I  warn't  thinking  of  no  such  thing 
when  I  tell  'ee.  But  Prout,  the  gardener 
(valley,  'ee  calls  hisself  now,  though  he  bain't 
of  much  valley  as  far  as  I  can  see  ;  at  any  rate, 
I  should  be  glad  to  buy  him  at  my  valleyation 
and  sell  him  at  his'n)  down  to  Colonel  Lutter- 
worth was  a-telling  to  me  t'other  day  on  the 
road  and  this  yere  young  horse  happened  to 
pass.  Oddcombe's  happened  to  pass  me  hke 
that'n  once  or  twice  lately,  I've  noticed.  And 
Prout,  having  been  in  the  hoss  sodgers,  reckons 
he  knows  a  bit  about  a  hoss,  though  he  was  a 
numb  hand  at  riding  of  'un  from  all  accounts. 
Well,  'tany  rate,  us  got  telling  'bout  this  yere 
young  hoss  of  Oddcombe's,  and  Prout,  he  says, 
says  he, '  Tis  a  great  hoss  for  a  hearse,  big  and 
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solemn,  if  so  be  he  were  black.  But  to  my  mind 
there's  a  dale  too  much  of  'un  shplit.'  And  I 
reckons  he  spoke  truth  for  once,  which  is  more 
than  these  furriners  do  as  a  general  thing." 

**  Oddcombe'd  better  try  dyeing  him  then. 
Well,  that's  all  for  to-day,  Tom.  I'm  off  for  a 
walk.  Where  are  the  terriers?  I'll  take  them 
with  me." 

Firefly  had  risen  from  her  doze  on  a  sunny 
patch  of  grass  as  her  master  came  out  of  kennel, 
and  at  Tom's  shrill  whistle  three  disreputable- 
looking  terriers  came  racing  up.  There  was  Mr. 
Fleeceall  in  the  lead,  his  bushy  white  coat  far 
from  that  colour  after  some  adventure  or  other 
and  a  smear  of  blood  on  his  lip. 

"  Ah,  killing  another  rat,  have  'ee  ?  "  said 
Tom,  well  pleased.  "  He's  a  fair  caution,  that 
liU' feller,  he  is." 

Mr.  Fleeceall,  who  had  got  his  wound  from 
Mrs.  Bridestowe's  pet  cat,  took  his  biscuit 
greedily.  That  he  had  got  it  under  false  pre- 
tences didn't  trouble  him  in  the  least.  He 
danced  about  on  his  hind  legs  and  smote  the 
air  frantically  with  his  little  front  ones  in  hopes 
of  more.  He  was  a  fine  little  chap  for  his  work, 
having  a  back  like  a  bull  and  four  little  legs  like 
four  bed-posts  and  being  as  game  as  a  pebble 
and  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  boy. 

His  son,  who  had  stayed  unsuccessfully  to  see 
if  any  more  could  be  made  of  the  cat,  came 
paddling  up  next.  He  was  very  like  his  father, 
only  a  little  bigger.     He  was  only  just  being 
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entered  to  his  trade,  but  he  took  to  it  with  all 
the  love  of  his  strain,  which  was  authentic, 
indubitable  Jack  Russell,  for  he  could  trace  his 
pedigree  back  to  the  very  original  little  dog 
bought  from  the  Oxford  milkman  by  that  famous 
clergyman  and  master  of  foxhounds.  No  living 
cat  except  Mrs.  Bridestowe's  had  a  chance  of 
remaining  so  before  these  two.  But  as  well  as 
its  immense  size,  Mrs.  Bridestowe's  Persian  had 
the  unfair  advantage  of  belonging  to  the  house, 
and  the  terriers  started  handicapped  by  a  sense 
of  duty. 

The  third  of  the  trio  was  indeed  a  curious 
sight.  The  folk  of  Devon  had  thought  she  was 
a  monkey  when  they  first  saw  her,  but  she  was 
really  a  Bedhngton,  the  dog  beloved  of  the 
North-country  miner,  who  has  bred  him  with 
care  as  a  mixture  capable  of  helping  him  in  his 
three  illegal  diversions  of  rabbit-coursing,  badger- 
drawing,  and  dog-fighting.  And  she  looked  as 
if  she  could  take  her  turn  at  any  or  all  three  of 
them  at  a  moment's  notice.  James  had  come 
by  her  by  some  accident,  but  she  was  no  good 
for  his  work,  for  besides  her  length  of  leg  she 
had  the  fatal  fault  of  wanting  to  kill  instead  of 
bolt  her  foxes.  But  somehow  he'd  never  given 
her  to  the  Master  of  the  Otter  Hounds,  who 
wanted  her,  for  she  had  made  a  niche  for 
herself  at  Lew  and  no  one  wished  to  part  with 
her. 

Blue  in  colour,  she  looked  like  a  cross  between 
a  Dandie  Dinrnont   and  a  whippet  and   seemed 
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a  happy  example  of  the  miner's  attempt  to 
combine  speed  with  fighting  power.  No  walk 
was  dull  if  undertaken  in  her  company,  for  she 
would  always  provide  some  excitement,  generally 
too  much. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

We  wandered  down  by  the  murmuring  stream 
Where  the  summering  hunters  doze  and  dream 
They're  once  more  racing  over  the  cream 
Of  the  country,  all  out  and  haloed  in  steam. 
Varmint  and  Vixen  and  I. 

We  flushed  the  dabchick  from  her  nest, 
We  harried  the  vole  with  earnest  zest. 
But  we  left  the  otter's  hover,  lest 
He  should  get  the  best  of  the  jest. 
Varmint  and  Vixen  and  I. 

Back  we  came  from  the  chequered  shade 
Of  copse  and  hedge  in  that  dim-lit  glade 
To  glare  of  lamplight,  and  I'm  afraid 
We  all  of  us  rather  wished  we'd  stayed, 
Varmint  and  Vixen  and  1. 

The  Stream. 

Hounds  were  chiming  in  kennel  as  James 
swung  down  the  hill  through  the  wide-lying 
garden  and  the  air  seemed  vibrant  with  their 
deep  low  music.  A  blackbird  swaying  on  a 
bough  added  his  mellow  pipe  to  it  like  a  piccolo 
thrilling  clear  above  the  brass.  Nature  had  set 
a  fair  scene,  new-washed  it  with  the  morning's 
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mist  till  its  tenderest  greens  and  browns  revealed 
their  values,  shed  gentle  sun  upon  it  and  added 
picked  instrumentalists  from  her  own  orchestra. 
What  more  could  James,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
sit  in  the  stalls  of  that  theatre  and  admire  the 
changes  of  its  play,  wish  for  ? 

But  somehow  all  did  not  seem  right  with  his 
world,  as  he  was  wont  to  find  it  right.  And 
the  reason  was  hid  from  him.  But  of  late  he 
had  noticed  this  feeling  creeping  across  him  and 
had  tried  to  brush  it  away.  It  was  a  silly  sort 
of  feeling,  probably  caused  by  not  having 
enough  to  do,  and  brush  it  away  he  did.  But  it 
was  wont  to  return  silent-foot  and  rest  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  till  it  had  made  its  presence 
felt  sufficiently  for  him  to  be  awake  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  there,  had  been  there  for  some  time, 
and  was  annoying  him  again. 

"  Hang  it  all,"  he  had  burst  out  aloud  before 
now,  "  what's  troubling  me  ?  It  can't  be  lack 
of  money,  for  that's  never  troubled  me  yet, 
though  it  might  have,  the  Lord  knows.  It 
can't  be  lack  of  exercise,  for  I'm  never  off  a 
horse's  back  or  my  own  feet.  Then  what  in 
the  wide  green  world  is  it  ?  Let's  go  for  a  walk 
and  brush  off  the  cobwebs." 

Then  interspersed  amongst  these  grey  moods 
were  moments  of  unreasonable  exhilaration, 
when  it  seemed  an  astoundingly  good  thing  to 
be  alive  and  the  world  an  astoundingly  good 
place  to  be  alive  in,  quite  a  different  sort  of 
feeling  from  his  usual  quiet  contentment  in  life. 
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Altogether  if  he  had  ever  worried  about  his 
mental  or  spiritual  health  he  might  have  been 
concerned  about  them.  But  as  he  did  not,  but 
left  them  with  his  physical  health  to  look  after 
themselves,  and  found  they  did  it  passably  well, 
he  was  only  rather  annoyed  that  his  mind  had 
taken  to  playing  him  tricks,  as  he  would  have 
been  annoyed  if  his  body  had  done  so  by  con- 
tracting some  malady.  For  a  healthy  mind  or 
body  are  never  concerned  about  their  health, 
and  to  be  so  is  the  first  sign  of  disease  in  either. 

"  Hey  you,  Mr.  Fleeceall,"  he  said,  shaking 
off  the  unpleasant  feeling  as  he  had  shaken  it 
off  before,  "  I'll  race  you  to  the  brook,  you 
short-legged  little  terror,  you." 

And  he  went  off  and  Mr.  Fleeceall  went  off 
and  Mr.  Fleeceall's  son  after  him.  And  very 
heavy  weather  they  made  of  it  through  the 
clay,  James  not  helped  by  his  boots  and  leggings, 
and  the  two  terriers'  legs  going  like  a  clockwork 
toy,  Harebell  the  Bedlington  (the  name  had 
been  given  her  by  her  first  miner  owner,  probably 
because  she  was  blue  and  slender,  but  no  hare- 
bell was  as  wicked  as  she)  and  Firefly  cantering 
soberly  along  behind,  as  some  racehorse  might 
canter  half-asleep  behind  a  fretting  hackney. 
This  was  no  class  for  them  to  compete  in,  and 
they  watched  the  misdirected  efforts  at  speed 
by  anatomies  ill-constructed  for  speed  with 
amusement  hardly  tempered  by  contempt. 

Mr.  Fleeceall  won,  his  indomitable  will  beat- 
ing his  son's  slightly  less  short  legs,  with  James 
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a  poor  third.  Old  Cranmere,  alarmed  at  these 
strange  happenings  in  her  meadow,  circled  round 
it  at  a  slinging  trot  with  her  head  and  tail  on 
high  and,  quiet  once  more  being  restored,  came 
up  to  her  master  a  little  distrustfully,  her  eye 
alight  for  danger  and  nostrils  distended. 

"  Frightened  the  poor  old  lad}^,  did  we  ?  " 
said  he.  "  Well,  I  don't  blame  you.  And  I 
suppose  you  want  a  lump  of  sugar  to  calm  your 
nerves.  Left  coat  pocket  to-day,  if  you  can  get 
it  out." 

But  Cranmere  couldn't,  though  she  did  manage 
to  get  her  top  lip  a  good  way  down  into  it. 

**  Steady,  please.  /  can't  grow  a  new  coat 
every  year  like  some  people.  Though  I  wouldn't 
take  off  my  old  one  in  patches  like  you're  doing. 
And  what  d'you  think  Mrs.  Bridestowe'll  say 
when  she  finds  that  tear  ?  Eh  ?  Answer  me 
that,  madam.     Ah,  I  thought  you  couldn't." 

James  was  standing  on  one  of  the  two  smooth- 
worn  boulders  that  here  hemmed  in  the  little 
stream  till  it  gathered  and  rose  and  poured  angry 
and  brown  between  them.  He  held  out  the 
lump  of  sugar,  and  as  Cranmere  was  putting 
out  a  delicate  lip  to  pick  it  up,  he  stepped 
back  across  the  little  waterfall  on  to  the  other 
stone. 

"  '  One — two — three — and  where 's  your  break- 
fast ?  '  as  the  'sclusively  sandy-yellowish  zebra 
said  to  the  Ethiopian,"  he  teased,  holding  the 
sugar  just  out  of  reach  of  Cranmere's  extended 
neck. 
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But  the  old  mare  was  not  going  to  be  tricked. 
After  long  years  with  the  Forest  a  little  jump 
like  that  was  not  going  to  stop  her.  She  sank 
back  a  little  on  her  hocks  and  lifted  her  fore  feet 
off  the  ground,  slowly  and  carefully  as  if  to  test 
her  long-unused  jumping  muscles  before  she 
trusted  herself  to  them.  Then  she  gave  a  grunt 
and  a  hoist  and  landed  square  on  the  rock  on 
which  her  master  stood,  all  four  unshod  feet 
gripping  its  rounded  surface  at  once.  The  point 
of  her  shoulder  caught  James  on  the  chest  and 
he  was  glad  to  avoid  a  tumble  by  jumping  into 
a  foot  of  chill  water. 

"  Where  you  learnt  your  manners,  I  can't 
imagine,"  he  said  reprovingly,  "  and  you've 
knocked  your  sugar  into  the  water  too." 

He  scrambled  back  on  to  the  bank  he  had 
started  from,  and  Cranmere  turned  round  on 
the  rock  like  a  performing  goat  on  a  sphere 
and  jumped  back  after  him.  She  got  her  sugar 
without  any  fuss  that  time. 

The  pool  below  the  rocks  rippled  out  at  its 
tail  into  troubled  shallows  fretting  and  tossing 
across  their  pebble  bed,  but  below  that  again 
was  a  long  level  reach  between  sloping  banks, 
and  at  the  lower  end  of  this  James  had  in  his 
youth  built  a  wall  of  turf  and  stones  and  clay. 
The  waters  rose  up  against  this  wall  and  made  a 
pool  deep  enough  for  a  cramped  swim.  James 
crossed  over  the  rocks  again,  telling  his  motley 
following  of  dogs  to  stay  where  they  were. 
He  walked  down  nearly  to  the  wall  and  they 
18 
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followed  abreast  of  him  on  the  other  bank,  eyes 
watchful  for  an  order. 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  them  and  they 
stopped  and  looked  at  him,  Harebell  impatiently, 
Mr.  Fleeceall  and  his  son  (whom  everyone  was 
too  busy  keeping  out  of  mischief  to  find  a  name 
for)  eagerly,  and  Firefly  mournfully,  for  she  was 
not  fond  of  water.  They  waited  thus  for  an 
instant,  and  then  Firefly  dropped  her  eyes  from 
her  master's  and  with  her  tail  drooping  low 
began  to  walk  back  up  the  bank.  She  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  and,  moving  slower  and 
yet  more  slowly,  had  reached  the  boulders,  had 
even  put  a  slender  pad  on  one,  before  her  con- 
science prevailed  with  her.  She  raised  her  eyes 
again  and  met  James's.  Then  she  lowered  her 
head  a  little  in  apology  and  retraced  her  steps 
along  the  bank  to  range  herself  by  the  side  of 
the  others. 

"  Heu  in,  all  o'  ye  1  " 

Harebell  sprang  first  and  landed  almost  silent 
like  an  otter  far  into  the  pool.  The  other  two 
terriers  jumped  in  abreast  almost  as  soon  and 
hit  the  water  resoundingly  with  their  stout  little 
stomachs.  Firefly  crouched  lower,  dumbly  beg- 
ging to  be  let  off  ;  but  finding  no  relenting  in 
James's  eye,  she  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job  and 
hurled  herself  high  into  air.  A  flash,  a  crash, 
a  splash  and  she  landed  in  clouds  of  dancing 
spray  almost  level  with  Harebell.  A  couple  of 
great  bounds  and  she  was  shaking  herself  on  the 
bank. 
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Mr.  Fleeceall  sneezed  and  shook  his  head  im- 
patiently at  the  splash,  thereby  losing  half  a 
length  to  his  offspring.  They  were  both  strug- 
gling in  the  rippled  wake  of  the  Bedhngton,  who 
had  the  legs  of  them  in  water  as  on  land.  But 
the  fact  that  they  were  only  racing  for  a  place 
did  not  take  off  from  their  eagerness  in  the  least. 
Son  and  sire  were  straining  every  nerve  to  beat 
each  other.  Their  sharp  little  noses  were  being 
pushed  through  the  water  as  fast  as  possible 
and  their  little  feet  could  be  seen  doing  it, 
showing  in  rapidly  alternating  little  patches  of 
white  through  the  amber  water.  Their  ears — 
two  white,  half  a  black  (the  other  half  had  been 
left  in  the  heart  of  Greydon  Tor)  and  a  black 
and  tan — strained  behind  them  on  the  surface, 
and  their  bushy  tails  could  just  be  seen  rippling 
like  water-weeds  in  their  wake. 

It  was  a  close  thing  at  the  finish,  and  James 
as  judge  compromised  by  giving  brackets  and 
a  biscuit  apiece. 

A  shake  and  everyone  was  ready  for  any 
mischief  that  might  happen  along.  Father  and 
son  wanted  to  begin  on  the  sheep  industriously 
seeking  if  the  young  grass  had  begun  to  show 
itself  yet,  but  a  rate  sobered  them  and  for  a  few 
yards  they  jostled  each  other  at  heel,  models  of 
deportment. 

This  was  too  good  to  last  and  Harebell  it  was 
who  led  them  astray,  not  for  the  first  time.  The 
brook  was  wandering  through  a  level  meadow, 
widening  and  quietening  and  losing  its  mountain 
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dash  with  every  foot  it  travelled.  Here  it 
stretched  out  into  shallow  marsh  for  the  nonce, 
its  centre  running  clearly  enough  over  the  turf, 
but  its  flanks  caught  and  held  in  rushes  and 
patches  of  rank  grass.  Harebell  was  flying 
about  through  the  rough  growth  with  the  quick 
grace  of  a  marmoset,  now  in  and  now  out  of  the 
water,  but  always  frantically  busy  about  some- 
thing. Presently  she  made  a  dart  into  one  side 
of  a  patch  of  high  grass  and  a  big  buck  rabbit 
made  a  dart  out  of  the  other. 

Harebell's  shrill  cry  of  triumph  was  strangled 
into  a  yelp  of  dismay,  for  what  she  thought  was 
turf  had  turned  out  to  be  green  bog  scum  and 
she  went  in  over  her  shoulders.  The  rabbit  made 
the  best  of  his  start  and  was  half-way  across  the 
field  before  she  got  going  again,  his  ears  laid 
along  his  back  and  his  long  hind  legs  going  for 
dear  life. 

Mr.  Fleeceall  and  his  son  were  off  at  Hare- 
bell's tidings  and  pattered  in  full  cry  after  her. 
They  yelled  loud  defiance  at  the  rabbit,  but  as 
he  could  probably  have  beaten  them  on  three 
legs  that  didn't  worry  him  much.  That  little 
blue  beast  was  another  thing.  She  ran  mute,  and 
the  rabbit  could  see  her  behind  him,  thanks  to 
his  full  bulging  eyes,  and  saw  she  knew  how  to 
gallop.  And,  heavens  above,  here  was  some- 
thing infinitely  worse  than  the  blue  thing  I 

Firefly  had  been  sulking,  for  she  thought  she'd 
been  badly  treated  in  the  matter  of  the  swim. 
So  she  trotted   a   full   three  yards   behind   her 
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master,  taking  no  part  in  the  great  adventure  of 
the  walk  and  waiting  for  him  to  apologise.  This 
attitude  of  dignified  aloofness  made  her  feel 
rather  cold  after  the  water,  but  pride  forbade  a 
gallop  to  warm  herself,  and  after  all  an  occa- 
sional shiver  rather  became  the  part  of  injured 
innocence  she  had  taken  up. 

But  this  was  too  much  for  her  pose.  Here 
was  something  alive  and  warm  running  away 
and  only  those  ridiculous  terriers  to  run  after 
it.  She  must  join  in  if  only  to  show  them  how 
to  do  it.  And  join  in  she  did  and  passed  Mr. 
Fleeceall  and  his  son  like  a  puff  of  wind,  passed 
Harebell  in  a  few  more  strides,  and  would  have 
reached  the  little  rabbit  if  he  had  not  just 
managed  to  gain  the  wall  that  edged  the  field. 
He  fled  into  a  crack  in  its  big  boulders  without 
checking  his  speed  in  a  way  that  nothing  but  a 
rabbit  or  a  house-martin  could  manage  with- 
out dashing  out  their  brain,  and  lay  panting 
and  safe  in  its  warm  depths. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

"  Well,  you  can't  dig  from  that  wall  if  I  knows 
the  rules  of  hunting.  And  I  think  I  do,  though 
I  haven't  been  able  to  practise  them  since  your 
time,  Master.     For  the  wall's  mine." 

"  No,  I  can't  dig  ;  you're  right,"  said  James, 
laughmg.  "  But  I  found  in  my  own  country 
though  I  ran  to  ground  in  yours,  and  I  can  put 
in  a  terrier,  you  know." 

"  You're  right.  Put  one  in,  then,"  answered 
the  other  with  a  tight-lipped  smile  that  yet  had 
a  touch  of  wintry  humour  in  it.  "  But  you'll 
need  to  cut  off  his  legs  first,  for  nought  but  a 
ferret  could  get  in  there." 

"Oh,  very  well  then.  I'll  leave  him  to  you 
and  hope  he's  mangy." 

"  And  can  do  with  a  glass  of  cider.  That's 
another  rule  if  you  run  to  ground  out  of  your 
own  country,  or  used  to  be  in  my  day.  Come 
in,  Master.  It's  some  time  since  I  had  you  under 
my  roof- tree.     And  I'm  a  lonely  man  and   can 
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always  find  the  time  for  a  chat  and  glad  of  the 
chance." 

"  Thank  'ee,"  answered  James,  for  the  Black- 
down  cider  was  famous,  mellowed  with  careful 
keeping  and  neither  too  sharp  nor  too  sweet. 

He  followed  his  host  into  a  hall  that  was  the 
rival  of  Lew's  itself  in  all  but  size.  For  its  oak 
panels  glowed  with  the  same  sombre  lights  and 
its  roof  was  carved  at  the  meetings  of  its  beams 
with  the  conventional  slipped  rose  of  heraldry 
interspersed  amongst  other  designs.  Quaint  old 
Dutch  china  stood  out  against  the  oak  as  it 
hung  on  the  walls  or  rested  in  piles  of  sharp  blue 
and  white  on  the  old  dresser.  And  on  a  fellow- 
dresser  in  a  corner  were  books,  old  calf-bound 
books  which  must  contain  big  black  print  with 
ornamented  chapter  initials  and  the  long  s  in 
the  text,  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  still  unbound, 
and  neat  rows  of  red  shilling  editions  of  the 
English  classics. 

"  I  always  envy  you  this  roof,  you  know," 
said  James,  as  his  host  lit  a  long  churchwarden 
and  they  sat  down  to  the  cider. 

"  Ah,  you  envy  me  my  carving,  I  suppose, 
and  I  envy  you  your  colouring,  for  yours  has 
had  nigh  a  century  more  to  mellow  in.  Tis 
the  way  of  the  world,  and  if  us  could  rebut  the 
dilemma,  so  to  speak,  and  you  take  to  thinking 
of  your  colouring  and  I  of  my  carving,  why 
then  we  should  both  be  happy." 

"  Oh  well,  you  know,  I  think  we're  both  fairly 
happy  as  it  is." 
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"  Ought  to  be.  You're  young  and  with  the 
pride  of  Hfe  still  strong  in  you.  And  I'm  old 
and  with  the  love  of  books  still  strong  in  me. 
And  so  long's  you  can  sit  a  horse  and  I  can  use 
my  spectacles,  us  oughtn't  to  grumble.  But  I 
feel  sometimes  after  a  day  about  the  farm  and 
an  evening  at  my  friends  the  books,  when  I  take 
up  my  candle  to  go  to  bed,  as  if  I  would  give 
something  for  chick  or  child  to  come  after  me. 
And  doubtless  you've  got  something  or  other 
that  troubles  you  whiles  as  well." 

"  I  ?  "  said   James.     "  Good   Lord,  no." 

"  Ah,  then  tales  I've  been  hearing  hain't  true. 
But  'tis  a  sad  thing  that  a  place  like  this  should 
be  pulled  down  or  go  to  strangers.  For  it 
carries  two  and  a  half  hunnard  years  of  accumu- 
lated clean,  hard-working  lives  about  it  and  that 
must  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  on.  'Twas  my 
fourth  great-grandfather  that  built  it  and  he 
built  it  well.  Old  Jan  Sanders  he  was,  as  I  be 
old  Jan  Sanders  to  m}^  labourers,  though  he 
spelt  it  Zanduys  in  the  old  Bible,  for  he  was  a 
Dutchman  and  landed  to  Brixham  with  William 
of  Orange." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  nodded  James.  "  And  you 
can  go  back  beyond  that  again,  I  think." 

"  A  bit.  Not  far  for  certain.  'Bout  another 
hunnard  year.  But  we've  lived  here  to  Black- 
down  ever  since,  clean-living  yeomen,  respecting 
ourselves  but  not  setting  up  our  heads  amongst 
the  gentry,  though  there  are  many  of  them  round 
about  as  can't  show  a  coat  as  old  as  ours.     For 
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King  William  gave  us  arms,  as  you  can  see 
on  the  panel  over  the  hearth.  H'm,  my  pipe's 
died  out,  like  my  stock's  died  out.  But  it  must 
have  been  a  fine  sight  that,"  the  old  man  went 
on  when  he'd  re-lit  his  long  clay.  "  The  Prince 
of  Orange  landing  to  Brixham  harbour,  with 
his  regiments  taking  their  numbers  into  the 
British  army  in  the  order  they  landed  and  keep- 
ing them  ever  since,  down  below  these  new 
names  they've  given  'em  since  my  day.  I've 
heard  there's  one  as  still  keps  some  yellow  facing 
or  other  along  of  their  being  the  Prince's  body- 
guard.    Is  the  cider  to  your  taste,  Master?  " 

"  Just  right.     It's  a  fine  brew." 

"  Picked  apples.  That's  the  secret.  Some 
uses  every  apple  they  can  lay  hands  on,  but  I 
chooses  my  cider  trees  and  don't  brew  from  the 
others.  Leastways  not  for  my  own  drinking. 
I'll  be  coming  up  to  Lew  again  after  some  more 
books  sometime  soon.  Master,  if  I  may." 

"  Rather,"  said  James.  "I'm  glad  for  you 
to  read  'em,  for  I  don't  trouble  them  much 
myself." 

"  Didn't  myself  at  your  age.  Had  better 
things  to  think  about.  But  your  father  got 
together  a  fine  lot  of  books  telling  about  the 
shire  and  its  great  men.  Great  men  she's  bred 
too,  particular  on  the  seas,  and  I  think  it's  a 
man's  duty  to  know  a  bit  about  the  county  he 
lives  in,  same  as  it  is  the  country  he  lives  in. 
So  I'll  be  up  for  another  parcel  soon,  for  you've 
some  I  can't  get  to  the  booksellers.     But  I'll 
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finish  this  first.  Tough  chewing  for  old  teeth 
I  find  it." 

James  looked  at  the  book  lying  on  the  table 
under  a  pair  of  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  and 
whistled. 

"  Spenser,  by  Jove  !  That's  out  of  my 
country  and  I  don't  want  to  dig  or  bolt  this  time. 
The  earth's  too  deep,  though  there's  a  good  fox 
at  its  bottom  if  one  could  get  at  it." 

"  Ay,  good  enough.  I  always  promised  my- 
self a  dig  at  him  when  I'd  done  w^ith  the  Inferno, 
but  that  took  longer  than  I  reckoned,  because 
a  lot  of  it  seemed  as  if  it  wanted  to  be  learnt 
by  heart,  and  that's  a  slow  game.  However, 
I've  all  the  time  the  farm  leaves  me  to  put  into 
my  books,  for  I've  no  childer  to  plague  me  of  a 
night  time,  more's  the  pity." 

'*  Well,  come  up  for  the  books  whenever  you 
want  'em,"  said  James.  "  'Fraid  I  must  be 
going  now,  for  I've  got  to  meet  Mr.  Whinstun, 
and  he  may  have  left  if  I'm  late." 

"  Ay,  very  like.  For  the  Speckled  Trout/* 
Sanders  answered  drily.  "  Good-bye,  Master. 
Think  of  Blackdown  cider  if  you're  this  way 
again." 

The  dogs  greeted  their  master  with  joy,  for 
it  was  a  law  of  the  farm  that  no  dog  was  allowed 
in  the  house.  Even  Sanders's  little  black  and 
white  collie  had  to  put  up  with  a  barrel  in  the 
yard,  though  no  outdoor  moment  of  his  was 
unshared  by  her. 

The    terriers    unrolled    themselves    from    the 
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three  little  balls  they  had  coiled  themselves  into, 
and  Firefly  rose  straight  with  a  single  lithe  move- 
ment from  her  position  of  a  Scottish  deerhound 
asleep  in  a  Landseer  picture,  her  hind  legs  tucked 
squarely  under  her  and  her  long  nose  cushioned 
on  her  long  forelegs. 

Their  master's  visit  had  been  an  unwelcome 
interruption  in  their  walk,  and  the  terriers  at 
least  were  ripe  for  any  mischief  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  Mr.  Fleeceall  found  a  dead  rat  in 
the  yard  and  wished  to  roll  on  it.  His  son  found 
a  live  one  under  the  stone  rick  streddles  and 
killed  it  with  one  scientific  shake.  Harebell 
apparently  wished  to  do  the  same  to  the  turkey- 
cock,  most  dignified  lord  of  the  poultry  yard, 
and  was  only  stopped  in  time  by  James  flinging 
his  stick  at  her. 

"  'Ware  wing,  will  ye  ?  "  he  shouted  as  the 
terrier  dodged  the  stick.  "  I'll  send  you  off 
to  the  otter  hounds  to-morrow  if  you  don't  learn 
manners,  and  you'll  spend  your  life  being  mauled 
by  great  loose-skinned  dog  otters  that  you  can't 
get  a  grip  of.  And  when  you  come  out  you'll 
be  killed  by  the  hounds.  That's  what  they  do 
to  Bedlingtons,  so  be  warned  in  time,  young 
fellar." 

Harebell  rather  turned  the  tables  on  her 
master  by  picking  up  the  stick  and  neatly  re- 
trieving it  to  hand.  James  took  it  from  her 
and  she  danced  round  him,  obviously  expecting 
it  to  be  thrown  again.  So  the  well-meant  lesson 
had    been    lost    on    her.     It    is    sometimes    an 
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annoying  trick  of  all  dogs  to  think  that  every- 
thing that  is  done  is  done  for  their  especial 
benefit  or  amusement.  Who  has  not  removed 
some  rubbish  from  a  chair  for  the  purpose  of 
sitting  on  it,  the  while  his  dog  regards  him  in- 
telligently, and  directly  the  chair  is  empty 
jumps  on  to  it  without  a  "  Thank  you  "  ? 

No  more  mischief  presented  itself  till  they 
reached  the  brook  again  and  had  gone  some  way 
down  it.  One  who  did  not  know  the  terriers 
would  have  pronounced  them  models  of  good 
behaviour,  for  they  were  pacing  along  the  banks 
sedateness  itself.  They  knew  that  they  had 
entered  The  Country  of  the  Water  Rats  and  the 
knowledge  impelled  silence.  A  silence  only 
broken  by  the  soft  thudding  of  James's  footfalls 
on  the  turf  and  the  oft-repeated  unmusical  call 
of  an  early  wheatear  flitting  from  mound  to 
mound,  the  white  blotch  over  his  tail  showing 
up  clear  against  his  blue-grey. 

A  robin  broke  into  his  good-night  song  to  the 
setting  sun,  but  was  interrupted  before  he  had 
trilled  more  than  a  few  bars  and  flew  away 
alarmed.  For  Mr.  Fleeceall's  policy  of  silence 
had  met  with  success.  He  made  a  dart  off  the 
bank,  there  was  a  rapid  scuffle  in  the  water,  and 
he  emerged  with  a  plump  water-rat  in  his  jaws. 

The  two  others  came  racing  up  and  Harebell 
was  allowed  to  sniff  at  the  rat,  for  Mr.  Fleeceall 
was  not  selfish.  But  his  son  actually  caught 
hold  of  it  as  it  hung  from  his  sire's  mouth.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  most  indulgent  father  to 
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stand  and  Mr.  Fleeceall  laid  the  rat  carefully  on 
the  ground. 

He  then  flew  straight  at  his  son's  throat. 

The  latter  jumped  back  and  stood  facing  his 
sire,  teeth  a-snarl  and  throat  purring. 

This  was  open  defiance  of  parental  authority 
and  Mr.  Fleeceall  ran  up  his  hackles  and  advanced 
at  once  to  deal  out  punishment.  He  moved  on 
tip-toe  till  his  head  was  beyond  his  son's  and 
level  with  his  shoulders.  Thus  he  stood  for  a 
moment,  snarling  his  anger. 

What  happened  next  was  too  quick  for  the 
eye  to  catch,  but  it  ended  in  a  tangled  ball  of 
bushy  white  hair,  ever  revolving  in  mazy  circles 
and  emitting  discordant  noises  of  many  kinds. 

James's  ash  plant  came  in  useful  again,  and 
he  spoke  to  the  culprits  as  they  stood  still 
snarling  at  each  other  and  urged  them  to  mend 
their  ways  in  future.  But  he  thought  to  him- 
self that  he  was  wise  to  keep  them  out  of  kennel, 
for  they'd  be  certain  to  have  the  whole  pack 
at  each  other's  throats  in  ten  minutes. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 


"If  I  were  the  Master, 
I'd  try  and  go  faster. 
But  being  on  a  caster, 
I  can't." 
T.  V.  Barney,  A  Song  of  the  Peshawar  Vale. 

Tom  Withycombe,  snugly  ensconced  in  an  aagle 
of  the  thick-topped  banks,  turned  his  head 
slowly  and  stealthil}^  as  a  low  rustling  fell  on 
his  ear.  It  would  be  a  terrible  affair  if  his  fox 
broke  behind  him  without  his  viewing  him. 

He  looked  steadily  through  the  veil  of  branches 
that  hid  him  across  the  tangled  stretch  of  rush 
and  gorse,  bracken  and  bramble,  and  rank  tufts 
of  grass  that  went  by  the  name  of  Cranworthy 
Waste.  Hounds  were  working  their  way  down 
the  slow-moving  stream  that  wandered  purpose- 
lessly through  it,  splashing  into  the  stagnant 
pools  iridescent  as  a  beetle's  wing  with  a  covering 
of  red  and  blue  and  green  scum,  and  forcing 
their  questing  noses  through  the  matted  growth 
that  grew  rank  from  the  sodden  earth.  A  few 
stout  red   Devon  bullocks,  standing  knee-deep 
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in  the  marsh,  eyed  their  approach  with  appre- 
hension, snorting  their  fear  through  moist  black 
noses.  Finally  they  withdrew  their  hoofs  with 
reluctant  "  clo-oops  "  from  the  holding  ground 
and  ambled  off,  heads  down  and  turned  back 
by  their  flanks  and  tails  defiant  in  air.  A  white 
ball  of  thistledown  darting  hither  and  thither 
through  the  brambles  showed  that  a  rabbit  shared 
their  alarm.  A  snipe  shot  up  from  the  ground, 
paused  for  that  fatal  second,  and  zig-zagged 
madly  away. 

All  this  Tom  saw  with  a  glance  of  his  keen 
little  black  eyes,  but  nothing  to  account  for  the 
rustling.  But  glancing  back  along  the  bank 
he  saw  the  tall  gorse,  lank  and  overgrown  as 
a  fifth-form  schoolboy,  nodding  and  bending 
from  some  power  within.  Not  a  fox  evidently, 
for  no  fox  would  so  advertise  his  passage.  The 
disturbance  passed  from  the  gorse,  and  the 
brambles  that  clothed  the  bank  itself  began  in 
their  turn  to  tremble.  Evidently  a  hound 
forcing  his  way  spaniel-like  through  the  tangled 
menses  of  the  bank.  Tom  wondered  which 
hound  it  might  be  thus  astray  from  the  pack 
and  held  his  peace  till  he  learnt.  For  he  was 
sparing  of  his  rates  to  his  darlings  and  the 
wanderer  might  have  reason  on  his  side. 

A  gap  in  the  brambles  afforded  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  tan  encircling  a  lambent  eye,  and 
Tom  knew  with  whom  he  was  dealing.  Only 
one  hound  in  the  pack  had  that  lightish  tan 
mask   reaching   almost    to   the   sensitive   black 
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nose  with  its  broad  open  nostrils,  but  leaving 
just  room  for  a  triangle  of  tan  freckles  between 
the  two. 

If  old  Quarryman  was  working  wide  of  his 
fellows  it  was  with  good  cause,  and  Tom  was 
the  last  man  to  question  it. 

The  hound,  still  hidden,  forced  his  painful 
way  up  on  to  the  bank  and  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  ditch  beyond  and  then  out  into  the  open. 
Slowly  and  doubtfully  he  worked  across  the 
angle  behind  Tom  and  leaped  on  to  the  other 
bank.  He  moved  along  its  bare  top  a  few  paces 
either  way,  evidently  without  success.  Back 
he  jumped  into  the  field  and,  nose  brushing  the 
close-sheeped  turf,  quartered  a  few  yards  un- 
easily, his  brow  corrugated  in  deepest  thought. 

His  search  was  unrewarded,  and  he  flung  him- 
self petulantly  up  on  to  the  bank  again,  evidently 
convinced  at  last  that  his  suspicions  were  un- 
founded. Poised  on  the  flat-topped  bank,  he 
stood  idle  for  a  moment,  as  a  hound  sometimes 
will  in  the  midst  of  his  busy  drawing.  His  eyes, 
wistful  as  a  child's  and  holding  the  velvety 
depth  of  a  pansy,  gazed  at  Tom  but  evidently 
beyond  him.  His  thoughts  who  can  tell  ?  So 
he  stood,  posed  as  if  at  Peterborough  ;  square, 
level  head  high  ;  clean,  supple  neck  arched  from 
his  racing  shoulders  ;  stern  carried  stoutly  aloft. 
His  feet  were  hidden  in  the  grass  and  only  his 
back  and  loins  hinted  he  was  not  all  the  hound 
he  had  been.  A  moment  he  stood  thus,  his 
imprisoned   animal   soul   gazing  wistfully   from 
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his  eyes  ;  the  next,  with  a  low  eager  whine,  he 
dropped  from  the  bank  and  a  shower  of  spray 
rose  up  in  his  place. 

The  pack  had  drawn  past  old  Tom  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  shifting  his  place  when  some- 
thing caught  his  attention.  He  saw  nothing. 
He  could  not  swear  to  hearing  anything.  But 
he  had  the  knowledge,  given  to  those  whose  lives 
are  spent  beneath  open  sky,  of  something  being 
near. 

It  was  a  long  moment  before  he  had  ground 
for  his  suspicions,  but  at  last  he  heard  cautious 
footsteps  coming  towards  him  through  the 
standing  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank. 
"  Pat,  pat,  pat,"  they  went  and  then  there  was 
a  pause.  Whoever  was  making  them  was 
evidently  looking  round  to  see  if  all  were  safe. 
"  Pat,  pat,  pat,"  followed  by  a  splash,  and  a 
great  dog  fox  leapt  on  to  the  bank  at  the  very 
place  old  Quarryman  had  left  a  few  moments 
before.  There  was  a  bare  patch  of  a  few  yards 
just  there  in  the  ground-ash  that  grew  on  the 
bank.  But  the  saplings  nearly  met  over  it  at 
their  tops,  so  that  the  place  had  the  effect  of  an 
empty  frame,  vacated  by  the  hound,  to  be  filled 
in  his  turn  by  the  fox. 

The  latter  must  have  doubled  back  round  the 
outside  of  the  pack,  hoping  by  taking  soil  in  the 
water  under  the  bank  to  escape  their  notice. 
He  saw  Tom  while  yet  in  air,  and  as  he  touched 
grass  froze  into  immobility  great  as  the  man's. 

He  presented  as  finished  and  well-balanced 
19 
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a  picture  of  motionless  life  as  the  hound  had 
done  in  the  same  setting.  He  had  alighted  a 
little  turned  round,  the  better  to  jump  straight 
down  the  face  of  the  bank,  and  it  was  in  this 
attitude  he  remained.  His  face,  gallant  and 
wicked  as  a  highwayman's,  was  sunk  between 
his  straight,  slender  fore  legs,  and  his  brush  was 
curled  round  as  if  it  were  already  a  tippet  about 
a  lady's  throat.  His  hind  legs  were  askew  under 
him,  as  if  they  hardly  bore  his  weight.  A  pecu- 
liar position,  or  rather  not  so  much  a  position 
as  motion  arrested  between  two  positions.  It 
looked  as  unreal  as  a  jammed  cinematograph. 
But  so  motionless  was  he  that  he  would  have 
seemed  a  part  of  the  bank  if  his  heart  had  not 
been  thumping  steady  undulations  along  his 
glossy  sides. 

He  was  gazing  keenly  into  Tom's  eyes,  and 
Tom  for  his  part  was  looking  as  far  away  from 
him  as  he  could  without  turning  his  head.  For 
if  man  will  but  remain  still  and  avoid  meeting 
their  eyes,  animals  of  the  wild  seem  to  lose  their 
fear  of  him . 

A  rabbit,  most  fearful  of  field  folk,  will  gambol 
unconcernedly  around  a  man  sitting  motionless 
on  its  bury  of  a  warm  summer's  evening.  The 
tiger,  most  timid  lord  of  jungle  folk,  under  the 
careful  humouring  of  those  rare  creatures,  good 
beaters,  will  slouch  noisily  through  the  jungle 
up  to  the  rifle  waiting  quietly  for  him. 

For  a  moment  the  pair  rested  thus ;  then  the 
fox  dropped  lightly  into  the  field,  his  eyes  still 
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on  the  motionless  man,  and  cantered  smoothly 
away.  As  he  topped  the  far  bank  Tom  rose  in 
his  stirrups  and  let  out  that  view  holloa  which 
he  was  wont  to  boast  no  man  in  the  shire  could 
beat.  It  certainly  was  an  extraordinary  volume 
of  sound  to  come  from  so  small  a  person.  It 
began  somewhere  down  in  the  toes  of  his  boots, 
and  perched  half-way  up  old  Tradesman's  pipe- 
clayed girths.  But  that  was  only  a  preliminary 
rumbling  bellow  to  clear  his  pipes.  The  note 
soon  rose  higher  and  clearer,  louder  and  more 
penetrating.  It  dwelt  thus  for  a  space,  carrying 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  all  good  hounds  and  doubtless 
terror  to  their  enemy  the  fox.  Then  it  soared 
again,  battling  up  and  up,  as  the  lark  soars  to 
escape  the  hawk.  And  as  the  hawk  stoops  at 
the  lark  when  once  she  has  made  her  altitude, 
dropping  straight  and  true  as  a  plummet,  so  did 
Tom's  holloa  stop,  cut  off  as  with  a  knife,  and  the 
air  was  at  peace  once  more. 

The  fox's  stratagem  had  succeeded  up  to  the 
point  where  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  jump  up  on  to 
the  bank  under  Tom's  alert  black  eyes.  Hounds 
had  hit  on  his  line  and  carried  it  steadily  enough 
up  to  the  water- furrow  under  the  bank.  But  it 
had  never  struck  them  that  he  would  run  it 
back  almost  through  them,  and  they  were  still 
trying  on  when  Tom's  well-known  cry  fell  on 
their  ears. 

The  patch  of  bank  left  bare  of  saplings 
presently  framed  a  third  picture.  Haymaker 
changing  legs  with  a  deft  temperance  given  to 
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few  young  ones.  He  swung  round  as  he  landed, 
and  James  saw  the  direction  of  Tom's  pointing 
arm  and  went  away  at  easy  speed.  The  frame 
was  left  empty  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  was 
filled  to  overflowing  by  the  glad  pack  jostling 
and  thrusting  their  way  through  it.  The  picture 
might  have  stood  for  Eagerness  if  the  other  three 
were  Wistfulness,  Alarm,  and  Ordered  Haste. 

Horses  followed  nearly  as  close-packed  as  the 
hounds  till  the  grass  was  poached  and  slippery 
from  sliding  hoof  marks,  for  the  bare  patch  was 
the  only  practicable  place  in  the  bank  ;  but  old 
Tom  was  not  there  to  see  that  picture,  for  he 
was  settling  into  his  place  by  the  pack. 

Scent  came  to  them  as  they  raced  with  heads 
still  up,  and  within  a  minute  of  the  holloa  the 
air  was  again  rent  with  clamour,  the  jo3^ous, 
soul-maddening  clamour  that  makes  '*  the  old 
become  young  and  the  young  become  strong." 
Every  hound  opened  almost  at  the  same  time 
and  they  drove  across  the  field  and  at  the  far 
bank  as  if  they  would  knock  it  down. 

Scent  is  supposed  to  be  the  second  most 
uncertain  thing  in  this  world,  and  it  is  Whyte- 
Melville  who  has  said  that  there  are  two  occa- 
sions when  hounds  themselves  may  overrate  its 
strength,  one  of  them  being  when  first  out  of 
covert.  From  which  cause  the  pack  checked 
in  the  next  field  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  scent,  strong  at  first,  failed.  Perhaps 
that  in  their  first  fury  they  had  gone  too  fast. 
Possibly  they  would  have  done  better  if  left  to 
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discover  the  line  for  themselves,  instead  of  being 
galloped  on  to  it.  At  any  rate  they  stopped 
suddenly,  as  if  brought  up  by  a  stone  wall. 
Only  Vivid  and  Violent,  jealous  little  bits  of 
tan,  shot  on,  each  unwilling  to  give  the  lead  to 
her  sister.  Finding  themselves  alone,  they  looked 
at  each  other,  "  That's  your  fault  !  "  as  plainly 
as  if  they  had  spoken  it,  and  perforce  returned 
in  the  face  of  the  pack,  appearing  rather  ashamed 
of  themselves. 

Quarryman  it  was  who  put  them  right,  but 
only  for  a  few  slow-run  fields.  It  was  old  blue- 
mottled  Workman  who  hit  upon  the  line  this 
time  as  he  dwelt  thoughtfully  along  a  wet  furrow. 
A  sharp  burst  of  a  few  hundred  yards  and  they 
were  brought  to  their  noses  again.  Their  fox 
was  travelling  straight  as  a  bullet  for  the  moor, 
most  probably  his  home.  For  foxes  move  about 
a  good  deal  in  wet  weather,  especially  as  the 
season  advances,  and  the  going  was  still  sodden 
from  a  week's  rain.  The  pack  drifted  slowly 
after  him,  sometimes  running,  more  often  at 
fault,  patient  under  their  inward  impatience. 

"  A  dullish  hunt  this,  Manning,"  the  Colonel 
gave  his  opinion.  "  And  our  fox  striding  away 
from  us  every  moment." 

"  Yes,  we  might  hunt  him  all  day  at  this  pace 
without  getting  on  terms  with  him,"  Manning 
answered.  "  Better  give  him  up,  I  should 
say." 

''  I  wish  the  Master  would,"  Miss  Aping  said. 
"  Then  we  could  go  on  to  draw  Whiteways  Gorse 
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and  we're  certain  to  find  there.  Won't  you  ask 
him  to,  Mr.  Applecombe  ?  " 

"  I  will  not,"  Bill  answered  with  rare  decision. 
"  It's  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth,  you  know. 
He's  a  bit  hard  to  hold  these  days,  I  don't  know 
why." 

"  He  is  getting  a  little  hikrhari,  isn't  he  ?  " 
said  the  Colonel.  *'  He  nearly  bit  Flackman's 
head  off  when  the  old  fellow  got  too  far  round 
Denshaw  Copse  the  other  day.  P'raps  he's  got 
something  ailing  him." 

"  Perhaps  he  has,"  said  Manning,  who  could 
see  as  far  into  a  brick  wall  as  most  people. 
"  Holloa,  we're  off  again." 

This  start  looked  like  an  earnest  of  better 
things,  but  was  doomed  to  end  no  better  than 
the  others.  Finally,  hounds  were  brought  almost 
to  walking  pace,  though  first  one  and  then  an- 
other was  just  able  to  hold  the  line.  It  was 
pretty  to  watch  how  when  big  Trumpeter  could 
carry  it  no  further,  old  Quarryman  would  faintly 
own  it  in  advance,  and  when  even  that  sage 
hesitated.  Wayfarer  would  light  on  it  to  a  flank. 
Pretty,  but  as  an  exhibition  of  the  art  of  fox- 
catching  ridiculous. 

James,  fond  as  he  was  of  leaving  his  hounds 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  felt  that  every 
moment  he  was  getting  further  from  his  fox 
instead  of  nearer  to  him.  It  is  a  maddening 
thought  for  a  huntsman  and  often  carries  strange 
results  in  its  wake  to  the  field  as  well  as  to  the 
fox.     If  a  reckless  young  rider,  the  pride  of  his 
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own  hunt,  must  for  his  honour  ride  at  hounds* 
sterns,  let  him,  during  such  a  crisis  as  this,  choose 
the  rearmost  hound,  preferably  a  straggler. 

The  gate  of  the  field  was  not  shut,  and  half  a 
mile  away  along  the  road  that  it  led  into,  James, 
casting  his  eye  round  for  any  hints  that  Nature 
might  give  an  apt  pupil,  saw  a  flock  of  sheep 
pursuing  their  leisurely  way  under  the  guidance 
of  a  dog,  who  was  not  much  hindered  by  a  small 
boy.  An  open  gate  argued  that  something  had 
been  through  it  not  long  ago,  for  it  is  the  habit 
of  the  countryman  to  shut  a  gate  even  if  it  is 
not  his  own.  A  boy  was  the  most  likely  thing 
to  leave  one  open.  Ergo,  there  was  a  probability 
the  sheep  had  been  in  the  field.  James  glanced 
down  and  there  were  their  tiny,  sharp-pointed 
hoof-marks  in  the  turf.  He  blamed  himself  for 
not  having  noticed  them  before  and  began  a 
rapid  mental  calculation,  in  which  the  pace  of 
the  sheep,  the  distance  they  had  gone,  the 
probable  pace  of  the  fox,  and  the  time  he  had 
broken  played  a  part. 

"  I  should  say  he  came  through  here  just  as 
the  sheep  were  leaving,"  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, "  and,  yes,  that  blanked  dog's  head 
and  tail  are  down  and  I  can  almost  swear  his 
flanks  are  heaving." 

He  caught  hold  of  his  hounds  with  an  im- 
patient note  on  his  horn  and  galloped  them  on, 
cheering  them  forrard  as  he  went.  Tom  trotted 
off  to  make  sure  of  a  bunch  of  hounds  nosing  in 
a  patch  of  sedge,  old  Tradesman  slouching  along 
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at  the  long  trot  the  hunt  servant's  horse  soon 
learns  to  be  glad  to  drop  into,  his  reins  loose  and 
his  bits  jingling  time  with  the  couples  at  his 
saddle,  so  perfectly  at  his  ease  that  an  occasional 
sharp  "  click-clack  "  came  across  the  grass  as 
he  forged. 

But  the  sedge  had  awakened  no  enthusiasm 
in  the  hounds  conscientiously  working  through 
it,  and  they  had  left  it  at  glad  speed  before  Tom 
reached  them. 

"  Forrard  !  Forrard  !  For-r-r-ard  I  "  he 
cheered,  cracking  his  ponderous  whip  and  touch- 
ing old  Tradesman  into  a  gallop.  For  he  looked 
like  being  left  if  he  didn't  hurry,  for  the  Master 
was  over  the  road  and  across  the  next  field  and 
still  galloping. 

James  let  his  hounds  down  in  the  third  field, 
for  he  thought  the  cur  dog  would  have  ended 
his  course  before  that,  and  as  soon  as  their  noses 
touched  earth  they  slipped  away  at  score. 

"  That's  a  bit  of  luck,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  'I'll  make  such  a  hoffering  to  Diana  when  I 
get  'ome  as '11  puffictly  astonish  that  young 
lady  !  '  " 

Scent  seemed  to  improve  as  they  went  on  and 
when  they  reached  the  end  of  the  in-country, 
where  it  stretched  soft  and  greedy  fingers  up 
the  coombes,  eager  to  seize  yet  a  bit  more  of  the 
wild,  the  pack  was  still  humming  along  merrily. 

It  had  been  a  warm  and  muggy  day  down  in 
the  valleys,  the  early  morning  raindrops  still 
hanging  lazily  on  the  hedges  and  the  sun  occasion- 
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ally  forcing  his  way  damply  through  the  misty 
sky.  A  day  that  held  the  first  warmth  of  spring, 
but  none  of  its  life  and  energy. 

But  the  moor  was  swept  clean  and  bare  and 
sweet  by  wind,  a  steady  fresh  wind  that  whistled 
cheerily  across  the  heather  and  set  the  blood 
pulsing  through  the  veins. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

"  Dash  is  as  much  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
foxhound  as  WiUiam  of  Wykeham's  motto  is  of  us." — Peter 
Beckford,  Thoughts  on  Hunting. 

The  Cranworthy  Waste  fox,  "  wot  stood  afore 
hounds  for  a  winter's  day,"  is  still  talked  of  in 
the  Forest.  He  deserves  the  opinion  generally 
passed  on  him,  ''  a  proper  stout-hearted  to-ad, 
surelie,"  even  if  the  run  has  lengthened  a  little 
in  tradition.  "  Stub-bred,  for  certain  sure," 
they  say  of  him,  "  for  no  fox  reared  away  from 
fuzzy  bushes  could  gallop  as  her  did." 

High  on  the  leg  he  was  and  light-built  and 
wiry  in  body,  a  regular  "  Dartmoor  greyhound," 
and  he  had  put  long  miles  between  him  and 
hounds  when  first  he  felt  the  moor  wind  on  his 
flank.  He  shifted  his  course  a  point  or  two, 
the  better  to  hear  the  happenings  behind  him, 
and  lengthened  his  stride,  happy  to  feel  himself 
once  more  brushing  through  heather.  He  gal- 
loped with  the  collected  ease  of  a  racehorse  and 
his  coat  was  hardly  losing  the  glossy  sheen  it  had 
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worn  in  covert.  Anyone  viewing  him  would 
have  said  that  no  fox  brought  from  Cranworthy 
could  look  so  fresh,  and  hounds  must  have 
changed.  But  so  far  Reynard  only  felt  the 
better  for  his  pipe-opener,  for  he  was  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  A  moor  fox  must  go  far  afield 
for  his  livelihood,  and  of  late  too  he  had  been 
travelling  at  other  urging. 

He  rose  the  hill  and  looked  across  the  rolling 
vale,  thinking  as  he  galloped.  His  present  line 
would  take  him  across  it  diagonally,  but  by 
turning  a  little  right-handed  he  could  run  Houlds- 
worthy  Plantation  which  lay  across  the  brook, 
a  black  mass  of  fir  faintly  tipped  with  emerald. 
It  might  be  of  use  to  him,  and  he  swung  leisurely 
down  into  its  still  twilight.  He  entered  the 
wood  not  far  from  where  the  stream  did  and 
he  ran  along  its  banks  till  he  was  nearly  through 
the  trees,  cantering  easily  over  the  resilient  pine 
needles.  Then  he  entered  the  water,  which  felt 
cool  to  his  pads  after  his  gallop.  He  rested 
thus  awhile,  for  he  felt  he  had  plenty  of  time, 
and  drank  a  few  delicate  cat-like  laps  of  the 
sparkling  water.  After  he  had  quenched  his 
thirst  he  listened  carefully  for  any  note  of  danger, 
his  head  held  high  from  the  murmuring  water 
and  his  ears  pricked  forward. 

But  he  heard  nothing,  and  turning  round  he 
picked  his  way  daintily  back  up  through  the 
stream,  which  was  not  deep,  and  emerged  from 
the  wood  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  where 
he  had  entered  it.     He  shook  himself  Hke  a  dog 
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as  he  came  out  of  the  water  and  cantered  off 
for  his  original  point,  having  laid  a  nice  little 
puzzle  for  his  friends  the  hounds  to  unravel. 

"  This  'ere  looks  more  like  fox  'unting/' 
Harry  observed  with  approval  as  hounds  raced 
before  him  across  the  moor.  "  It's  been  rabbit 
beaghng  up  to  now.  But  we've  let  our  fox  get 
a  week  ahead  of  us  and  I'll  lay  a  dollar  we  don't 
handle  him." 

"  Done  I  "  said  Tom,  nursing  old  Tradesman 
up  the  rise.     *'  Done  with  you,  my  lad." 

"  Make  it  a  tanner,"  hedged  Harry.  "  You 
never  can  tell  what '11  'appen  in  this  houtlandish 
country.  And  anyway  I  shan't  be  there  to  see, 
for  this  wild  hanimal'll  brik  both  our  necks  in 
a  minute." 

Harry  hardl}^  did  justice  to  the  yellow  Flash- 
light. An  uncomfortable  ride  she  still  was,  but 
she  always  seemed  able  to  pull  out  a  spare  leg 
or  two  to  extricate  herself  from  the  difficulties 
of  her  own  making  and  was  just  as  unpleasantly 
full  of  life  at  the  end  of  the  longest  day  as  at 
its  beginning.  But  Harry  was  rather  prejudiced 
against  her  at  the  moment,  for  they  had  just 
come  through  a  stretch  of  rough  granite  l3dng 
amongst  the  heather  and  the  mare  had  crossed 
it  in  a  series  of  wild  scrambles,  seeming  always 
on  the  point  of  coming  down  and  never  actually 
doing  so. 

Little  Curtsey  had  come  to  grief,  though. 
Picking  her  way  daintily  across  the  rocks,  she 
had  put  her  foot  on  what  ought  to  have  been 
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firm  ground  and  had  gone  in  up  to  her  shoulder. 
She  had  the  good  sense  not  to  struggle  and  rested 
thus  till  the  Colonel  came  to  pull  her  up. 

"  We'll  have  to  hurry,  child,"  he  said  as  he 
put  his  daughter  up  again.  "  We  will.  They're 
going  hke  smoke."  And  he  caught  hold  of  The 
Warrener  and  sent  him  along  at  speed.  The  big 
grey  leant  into  his  bridle  and  strode  steadily 
away,  but  the  little  brown  was  at  his  girths 
before  he  had  gone  a  furlong.  A  few  more  strides 
and  she  had  passed  him. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  that  mare  can  go,"  said  the 
Colonel  in  astonishment.  '*  Give  my  love  to 
the  fox  when  you  ride  over  him,  won't  you?" 

"  Hurray  !  They're  crossing  Whitworthy 
boundary  wall.  Come  on,  Father,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  lead,"  answered  Enid,  ignoring  her  father's 
sarcasm. 

Hounds  drove  up  to  the  wall  at  an  angle  and 
ran  along  under  it  with  undiminished  music,  led 
by  tall  Whynot,  whose  legs  were  sometimes 
better  than  his  nose.  Old  Quarryman  was 
galloping  gamely  in  the  body  of  the  pack,  for 
as  the  season  had  advanced  he  was  less  and  less 
often  seen  at  their  head.  Age  had  caught  the 
sage  at  last,  as  Tom  had  prophesied  on  the 
opening  day,  and  often  now  the  pack's  decisions 
were  made  before  he  could  reach  the  place  of 
doubt.  It  was  so  now,  but  he  flung  himself  out 
of  the  pack  at  the  high,  dry-built  stone  wall. 
He  failed  the  first  time  and  slipped  scrambling 
back  into  the  heather.     But  he  caught  the  top 
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at  his  second  effort  and  gravely  lifted  himself 
over.  His  deep  note  was  heard  through  the 
clamour  of  the  pack  as  he  touched  earth  again 
and  he  raced  off  still  throwing  tongue. 

"  The  old  boy's  right  for  a  thousand  !  " 
thought  James  and  lifted  Haymaker  over  the 
wall.  "  Heu  !  Over,  rover,  rover,  rover,  ro-o- 
over,  lods  !  " 

The  pack  turned  at  the  cheer  and  the  servants' 
volle3dng  thongs,  scrambled  over  the  wall  and 
laid  themselves  down  to  come  up  with  Quarry- 
man.  The  old  hound  could  not  keep  his  lead, 
though  he  strained  every  nerve  to  do  so.  Now 
Trumpeter  caught  and  passed  him,  now  lemon 
Wayfarer,  now  Whynot  was  cause  of  the  delay, 
now  he  was  drowned  in  the  straining  throng. 

"  *  What  a  thousand  pities  it  is  we  can't  put 
new  legs  to  old  noses,'  "  murmured  James  to 
himself.  "  It'll  be  a  sad  day  for  me  when  I 
have  to  part  with  old  Quarryman,  and  I  don't 
look  to  meet  his  like  again." 

"  Er — there's  a  gate  further  down  the  wall," 
Applecombe  said  as  the  field  pulled  up  to  let  the 
hounds  over. 

"  Is  there  ?  "  Miss  Aping  repHed  without  much 
interest.  "  Well,  we  haven't  time  to  look  for  it, 
have  we  ?     After  you,  Mr.  Applecombe." 

The  wretched  Bill  pulled  his  horse  round  at 
the  wall  and  got  over  with  a  flounder.  His 
nightmares  for  some  time  held  his  thoughts  as 
he  checked  in  mid-air,  uncertain  whether  his 
horse  was  going  to  turn  over  on  him  or  not. 
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He  had  knocked  the  top  boulders  down  and  the 
field  blessed  his  kindness  as  they  slipped  through 
the  gap. 

Hounds  swooped  down  to  Houldsworthy  Plant- 
ation in  forty-throated  clamour,  running  with 
the  drive  of  a  good  pack  on  a  good  scent,  certain 
of  themselves  and  of  victory.  It  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  these  frenzied  animals  were  the 
same  who  had  so  patiently  and  slowly  brought 
their  fox,  yard  by  proved  yard,  from  Cranworthy 
Waste  up  to  the  moor.  As  the  leaders  flung 
into  covert  some  instinct  brought  a  distrust 
of  the  wood  to  James.  It  was  a  most  critical 
point  in  the  chase.  Gaining  on  their  fox  they 
must  be,  but  they  had  a  lot  more  to  gain  yet 
before  they  could  get  on  terms  with  him,  and  a 
delay  now  might  well  prove  fatal. 

''  See  the  leaders  through  the  w^ood,  Tom," 
he  shouted.  "  Harry,  put  tail  hounds  to 
me  !  " 

The  eight  couple  still  left  outside  covert  swung 
to  the  well-loved  cheer,  trusting  to  it  without 
understanding  its  import.  James's  idea  was 
that  if  hounds  ran  through  the  wood  without  a 
check  he  could  throw  in  his  tail  hounds  at  head 
and  so  gain  a  Uttle  ground.  But  if  they  checked 
in  covert  then  he  was  more  likely  to  hit  on  the 
line  with  two  packs  than  one. 

The  din  in  the  trees  ceased,  cut  off  as  with  a 
knife,  when  hounds  reached  the  stream.  There 
was  a  moment's  tense  silence,  broken  almost 
before  it  was  realised.     For  the  hounds  with  the 
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Master  had  crossed  the  stream  and  hit  on  Rey- 
nard's Une  where  he  had  left  soil.  One  could 
almost  imagine  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  had 
been  arranged  for  musical  effect  by  some  unseen 
choirmaster. 

Old  Tom  bustled  his  hounds  to  the  new  cry 
and  they  took  it  up  and  sw^elled  it  into  a  full- 
throated  paean  of  triumph  as  they  galloped. 

"The  Master's  fey  to-day,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  He  can't  make  a  mistake." 

*'  You  didn't  think  that  in  the  vale,  you  know," 
Manning  reminded  him.  "  No  more  did  I,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  But  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  in  fox-hunting  especially." 

"  A  fine  fox,  Mr.  Manning,"  said  Blakeshaw, 
delicately  handling  a  great  raw  brown  four-year- 
old  over  the  rough  ground.  "  And  he  must  be 
full  of  running  yet.  He'll  gallop  to  Exmoor  and 
back  before  he's  beat." 

"  Then  he'll  do  it  without  me,"  Manning 
answered.  "I'm  afraid  old  Harlequin  can't 
stand  this  pace  much  longer."  And  indeed 
that  staunch  old  skewbald  was  obviously  be- 
ginning to  show  distress.  Manning  got  off  and 
ran  beside  him  up  the  steep  rise.  He  remounted 
at  the  top  and  the  change  had  done  the  horse 
good,  for  he  strode  away  into  the  vale  with  some- 
thing of  his  old  power.  But  it  was  too  much  to 
ask  of  him  to  catch  the  flying  hunt,  and  Manning 
was  forced  to  nurse  him  along  in  their  wake. 
He  hung  on  to  them  thus  for  half  a  dozen  miles 
before,    topping    another    rise,    his    eyes    were 
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gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  field  collected  on 
the  near  side  of  a  patch  of  fir. 

**  Seems  to  have  a  great  love  of  woods,  this 
fox  of  ours/'  he  thought  as  he  cantered  down 
the  slope.  ''  He's  picked  out  the  only  two 
within  miles  to  run  through," 

Hounds  had  burst  into  the  spinney  in  full  cry, 
but  had  been  brought  to  their  noses  in  its  midst. 
They  crossed  and  recrossed  between  the  russet 
boles,  but  all  traces  of  their  fox  seemed  to  have 
disappeared. 

A  wire  fence  bisected  the  wood,  and  James, 
watching  his  hounds  through,  got  off  to  open  the 
gate.  The  hinge  was  broken  and  he  stooped  to 
lift  it.  As  he  did  so  he  felt  a  touch  on  his  knee, 
and  glancing  round  saw  old  Quarryman  had 
laid  his  jowl  on  it.  The  old  hound  was  in  a  bad 
case.  His  coat  was  staring  and  rough,  he  was 
badly  tucked  up,  and  his  eyes  seemed  sunk  in 
his  head. 

"  Well,  old  boy,"  said  his  master,  laying  a 
kindly  hand  on  the  head  that  rested  on  his  knee, 
"  what  is  it?  " 

The  terrible  burst  from  Houldsworthy  Planta- 
tion had  been  too  much  for  the  old  hound.  He 
had  fallen  back  beaten  a  couple  of  miles  ago, 
but  he  had  struggled  gamely  on  in  rear,  not 
hunting  but  straining  to  get  to  cry.  For  the 
foxhound  is  a  pack  hound  and  the  best  of  them 
will  not  think  twice  about  a  line  the  pack  has 
made  good.  Though  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  as  Quarryman  himself  was  shortly  to 
20 
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prove.  He  had  entered  the  wood  to  find  it 
silent,  and  must  have  made  his  way  straight  to 
James. 

He  quivered  a  Httle  at  his  master's  voice, 
whimpering  low,  and  gazed  sadly  into  his 
master's  face.  Looking  down  into  the  mournful 
depths  of  his  eyes,  brimming  with  silent  speech, 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the}^  revealed  no 
soul.  They  seemed  to  hold  the  whole  tragedy 
of  age,  age  old  only  in  body,  in  fire  and  thought 
and  wish  to  do  young  as  ever  it  was. 

James  caught  their  sadness  and  a  spell  seemed 
cast  over  him.  For  the  moment  fox  and  hounds 
and  his  duty  to  help  the  one  to  kill  the  other 
passed  from  his  mind,  leaving  only  pit}^  for  his 
old  favourite. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  he  said  in  rough  S3'mpath3", 
speaking  as  to  a  human  in  distress,  ''  you've 
made  your  name  and  left  your  stock  to  carry 
it  on.  Hound  or  man,  that  ought  to  be  balm 
for  old  age,  for  man  or  hound  can  do  no  more." 

The  hound  seemed  to  understand  the  sym- 
pathy and  he  slipped  his  head  from  his  master's 
knee.  He  shook  himself  and  moved  off  stiffly 
into  the  wood.  As  he  went  he  dropped  his  nose 
and  gave  an  incurious  sniff. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  line,"  James  said  to  him. 
"  They  owned  it  up  to  that  fallen  tree  and 
haven't  touched  it  since." 

Quarryman  moved  on  slowly  and  without 
betraying  much  interest.  He  knew  it  was  the 
line  well  enough,  but  he  also  knew  it  was  foil. 
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He  owned  it  up  to  the  tree  held  sloping  off  the 
ground  by  the  interlacing  branches  of  its  fellows, 
as  the  pack  had  owned  it.  There  he  stopped, 
as  the  pack  had  stopped.  But  then  he  did  a 
thing  that  neither  the  pack  nor  their  master 
had  done  :  a  thing  indeed  that  few  men  and 
fewer  animals  do,  though  much  may  often  be 
learnt  from  it  in  wood  or  field  or  jungle.  He 
raised  his  eyes  above  his  own  height. 

On  the  act  his  hackles  sprang  serried  on  crest 
and  shoulder  and  he  launched  himself  into  air 
at  the  fallen  tree.  His  jaws  rang  short  by  a 
foot  of  the  branches,  but  a  ruddy  streak  slipped 
from  the  far  side  and  the  hunt  was  up  once  more. 

The  Cranworthy  Waste  fox  was  not  done  with 
yet.  That  last  mad  five  miles  had  taken  it  out 
of  him,  as  it  had  taken  it  out  of  old  Quarryman  ; 
he  was  stiff  and  tired  and  pad-weary,  but,  like 
Horatius  of  the  bridge,  "  his  limbs  were  borne 
up  bravely  by  the  brave  heart  within  "  and  he 
stood  before  hounds  for  another  twenty  minutes 
before  he  was  rolled  over. 

"  Who-o-o-op  !  "  screamed  James,  throwing 
himself  off  the  lathering  Ha3'maker  and  diving 
into  the  worry.  "  Who-o-o-o-op  !  "  He  planted 
his  feet  firmly  apart  to  prevent  being  knocked 
over  by  the  struggling  hounds.  "Ah,  leave 
'im  now,  will  ye?  Leave  'im,  Trumpeter,  you  I 
Why  not,  leave  'im  1  " 

He  held  his  fox  above  the  deep-baying  pack 
and  waited  for  help.  Hounds  were  frantic  for 
blood  and  to  break  him  up  by  himself  w^ould 
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mean  an  expenditure  of  whipcord  they  had  not 
deserved.  He  would  have  thrown  the  carcase 
entire  to  them,  but  that  he  wanted  to  keep  a 
haunch  for  Quarryman,  Quarryman  who  was 
not  there  to  see  the  death  he  had  made  possible. 

Flashlight  had  breasted  a  wall  at  racing  speed 
a  couple  of  miles  back  and  Harry  had  been  left 
to  come  on  as  soon  as  she  recovered  her  wind. 
Tradesman,  after  negotiating  each  varied  obstacle 
with  his  usual  calm  precision,  had  crossed  his 
legs  in  the  middle  of  a  smooth  grass-ride.  The 
incident  had  upset  him  and  his  rider  literally, 
but  not  metaphorically,  for  it  was  not  the  first 
time  it  had  happened.  It  was  not  that  which 
prevented  old  Tom  from  being  at  the  death, 
but  that  Tradesman  had  only  one  pace  and 
hounds  had  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  faster  one. 

Accident  or  fatigue  had  tailed  off  the  field  one 
by  one,  and  James  looked  up  at  the  hill  above 
him  and  saw  only  a  single  figure  coming  down 
it  towards  him. 

"  Dark  horse  and  dark  coat,"  he  thought  to 
himself  through  the  overwhelming  din.  "  Flack- 
man  ?  No,  he's  got  white  breeches.  Blake- 
shaw  ?  But  he  took  his  young  one  home  from 
Hayes  Shelter  Copse,  where  we  nearly  lost  our 
fox.  Hang  it  all,  it's  a  habit.  Miss  Aping? 
She  followed  Bill  into  High  Tor  Mire  and  is 
probably  still  there.  Oh,  it's  Miss  Lutter- 
worth." 

Little  Curtsey  it  was  who  came  cantering  down 
the  hill.     Her  blood  and  the  light  weight  on  her 
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back  had  brought  her  through  where  others  had 
failed . 

"  D'you  think  you  could  get  'em  off  me, 
Miss  Lutterworth  ?  "  shouted  James  above  the 
clamour,  as  Enid  came  up.  "  And  I'll  give  you 
your  second  brush  with  the  Forest.  It's  worth 
having,  this  one.  Take  my  crop,  it's  bigger 
than  yours,  and  shout  at  'em,  you  know." 

"I'll  try,"  answered  Enid.  "I'm  glad  I  didn't 
see  him  being  killed,"  she  added  inconsequently. 

Hounds  had  been  baying  their  fox  for  some 
time  and  their  first  excitement  had  worn  off. 
They  answered  like  gentlemen  to  the  fluff, 
splutter,  crack,  fluff — ''  Oh,  was  that  your  ear, 
Curtsey?  " — that  now  assailed  them  as  if  they 
had  been  Tom's  heavy  pistol-shots. 

"  Thanks  very  much.  You  did  that  grandly," 
said  James  from  his  grisly  work.  "  Now  you 
can  let  'em  go.  Who-o-o-o-op  !  Tear  'im  and 
eat  'im,  buoys  !  Heu,  Worry — urry — urry — 
urry — urry — ye  !  " 

It  is  a  moment  full  of  the  joy  of  life  to  stand 
buffeted  by  worrying  hounds.  A  huntsman 
seems  to  catch  their  gladness  in  work  well  done 
as  they  surge  against  his  legs,  and  to  share  their 
thoughts  more  completely  than  at  any  other 
time.  But  James's  exhilaration  seemed  to  fall 
from  him  very  soon  and  the  old  feeling  of  unrest 
that  had  been  worrying  him  of  late  began  to 
creep  in  again.  He  shook  it  off  impatiently. 
For  a  huntsman  to  have  even  a  speck  on  the  sun 
of  his  happiness  after  such  a  run  was  ridiculous. 
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A  stout  fox.  Good  hounds  working  faultlessly. 
The  best  of  luck  in  hunting  them,  for  three  times 
had  he  lifted  them  as  they  ran,  and  three  times 
had  he  helped  them  by  doing  so.  What  more 
could  man  want  ? 

"  Here  is  the  brush,"  he  said.  "  Would  you 
like  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  is  it  all  over  ?  "  answered  Enid,  looking 
round.  "  Yes,  I  should  very  much.  Thank 
you." 

But  Curtsey  drew  back  snorting.  She  smelt 
the  blood  and  would  have  none  of  it  near  her 
delicate  nostrils. 

"  I'll  tie  it  on  to  your  saddle,"  said  James. 
"  She  won't  mind  that.  There,  that'll  stay 
safe  now.  Your  balance  strap  is  rather  loose. 
Shall  I  tighten  it  ?  " 

"  Please." 

The  mare  had  lathered  freely  and  the  greasy 
strap  took  both  hands  to  hold  it. 

"  Will  you  put  your  finger  on  the  tongue  of 
the  buckle,  please  ?     I  haven't  a  hand  to  spare." 

"  Is  that  right  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Push  it  in  when  I've  pulled  up  the 
strap  far  enough." 

James  was  pushing  up  the  strap  from  below, 
so  that  his  right  hand  was  beneath  the  buckle. 
The  damp  leather  slid  through  his  fingers  again 
and  his  hand  met  the  girl's.  The  touch  seemed 
to  go  through  him  like  wine  and  like  wine  it 
brought  truth. 

Now  he  knew  what  this  feeling  of  unrest  that 
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had  been  besetting  him  meant.  Now  he  knew 
why  he  had  been  feehng  vaguely  dissatisfied 
with  hfe,  as  if  there  was  something  he  lacked  to 
make  it  perfect.  Of  course  there  was  something 
he  lacked.  It  was  this  girl  sitting  slim  and 
dainty  above  him  on  her  horse.  Without  her, 
life  would  always  be  very  far  from  perfect. 
With  her,  it  would  be  something  he  had  hardly 
begun  to  dream  about  yet. 

"  0-oh,"  said  Enid  slowly,  slowly  with- 
drawing her  fingers.  **  There's  blood  on  your 
hand." 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

"  There  is  moral  as  well  as  bodily  wholesomeness  in  a  mountain 
walk,  if  the  walker  has  the  understanding  heart  and  eschews 
picnics.  It  is  good  for  any  man  to  be  alone  with  Nature  and 
himself.  ...  It  is  well  to  be  in  places  .  .  .  where  what  he  sees 
all  around  him  has  the  same  look  as  it  had  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  will  have  the  same,  in  all  likelihood,  when  he  has 
been  a  thousand  years  in  his  grave.  It  abates  and  rectifies  a 
man,  if  he  be  worth  the  process." — Sydney  Smith  (1809),  Sermon, 
"  On  the  effects  which  the  tumultuous  life  passed  in  great  cities 
produces  upon  the  moral  and  religious  character." 

The  Colonel  had  said  of  James's  dress  that  his 
good  clothes  were  not  worthy  of  the  epithet 
nor  his  bad  ones  of  the  substantive.  And  in- 
deed the  coat  he  tumbled  into  when  he  returned 
home  from  killing  the  Cranworthy  Waste  Fox 
was  but  an  apology  for  such.  It  had  once  been 
of  Donegal  tweed  and  rejoiced  in  those  red  and 
green  and  blue  spots  that  make  one  think  the 
peasants  of  that  country  who  make  it  must  all 
suffer  from  bad  liver  or  bad  whisky.  Woven 
loose  like  a  stocking,  like  a  stocking  it  had 
worn  into  holes  at  all  points  of  friction.  Mrs. 
Bridestowe,  who  was  under  stern  orders  not 
to  throw  it  away,  had  darned  it  with  wools  that 
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approximated  but  slightly  to  its  colour  scheme. 
James  himself  had  stitched  a  bit  of  an  old  stable 
chamois  leather  over  the  hole  his  gun  had  worn 
on  its  left  shoulder,  and  both  were  well  oiled 
from  the  same  cause.  Oil-sodden,  too,  was  its 
right  skirt  where  the  heavy  exercising-thong 
had  swung  and  jerked  through  the  long  summer 
miles  with  the  pack.  It  was  not  innocent  of 
blood,  for  the  waterproof  lining  to  its  poacher's 
pockets  had  long  perished.  It  exhaled  a  subtle 
but  effective  smell  that  the  expert  could  analyse 
easily  enough  into  its  component  parts  of  ferret, 
gunpowder,  and  horse-blister.  And  it  was  as 
dear  to  its  owner  as  his  oldest  and  foulest  pipe. 

A  yellow  waistcoat  too  stained  even  to  be 
buttoned  unseen  beneath  a  red  coat,  corduroy 
riding-breeches  that  had,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
seen  better  days,  and  greased  ankle-boots  and 
leggings  completed  the  harmonious  whole,  har- 
monious in  that  no  part  was  better  or  worse 
than  another.  There  was  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
boots,  but  that  was  Mrs.  Bridestowe's  fault,  for 
she  had  refused  on  grounds  of  superstition  to  send 
them  to  the  cobbler  for  their  thirteenth  patch. 

She  was  waiting  in  the  hall  as  James  came 
down. 

"  Your  tea  is  ready,  sir,"  she  said,  "  and  the 
buttered  toast  is  getting  cold." 

"  Thanks  very  much,  Mrs.  Bridestowe,  but  I 
don't  want  any  tea.     I'm  going  out." 

"So  I  see,  sir.  But  I  thought  you  could 
have  your  tea  first," 
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'Fraid  I  can't.     Leave  the  door  open,  please  ; 
I  may  be  back  late." 

Gabriel  Junks  was  on  the  gravel  as  he  came 
out.  He  rattled  his  spines  and  screamed  hoarse 
and  long,  for  rain  was  in  the  air.  He  stalked 
majestically  down  the  drive  after  his  master,  but 
disappointed  of  his  biscuit  returned  grumbling 
to  the  house. 

James  turned  into  the  wind  at  the  drive  gate 
and  settled  down  to  the  steady  swing  that  puts 
a  milestone  past  one's  flank  every  fifteen  minutes, 
exact  to  thirty  seconds  either  way.  One — two 
— ^three,  he  counted  of  the  grey  slabs  of  granite, 
and  then  the  rhythm  of  the  movement  entered 
into  him  and  he  seemed  to  swing  on  subcon- 
sciously. He  had  moved  into  the  walker's 
trance,  as  deep  and  fancy-inspiring  in  its  way 
as  the  opium  smoker's.  Usually  one  cannot 
hope  to  reach  it  in  its  full  intensity  before  the 
tenth  milestone  at  earliest,  but  if  one  walks  to 
think,  in  contraposition  to  letting  thoughts  reach 
one  in  walking,  it  may  come  earlier. 

And  James  had  rather  a  lot  to  think  about. 
Which  was  why  he  had  been  thus  driven  out 
on  to  the  high  moor  as  soon  as  he  reached  home. 
To  think  in  a  house,  with  a  roof  and  four  walls 
shutting  him  in,  drove  him  to  wild  impatience. 
If  he  had  a  problem  to  solve  he  must  needs  take 
it  out  under  the  sky  and  wrestle  with  it  as  he 
moved.  And  this  problem  would  take  a  lot  of 
solving.  To  begin  with,  he  was  in  love.  That 
alone,  to   one   of  his   slightly   old-maidish   and 
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very  groovy  type  of  mind,  was  enough  of  a 
surprise.  It  came  with  a  shock — a  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  kind  of  shock. 

For  he  had  never  imagined  himself  in  love. 
Hitherto  women  had  played  no  part  in  his  life 
as  women.  Partly  from  lack  of  opportunity, 
partly  from  lack  of  inclination  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  To  him  women  had  existed  as  such 
only  in  that  one  uncovered  one's  head  to  them, 
in  that  they  sooner  got  tired,  in  that  they  were 
more  likely  to  head  a  fox.  In  fact  from  lack  of 
exercise  the  part  of  his  brain  that  dealt  with  the 
subject  Woman  had  atrophied,  or  was  at  any 
rate  arrested  at  the  stage  of  development  it  had 
reached  in  his  boyhood. 

And  now  it  had  to  make  a  big  and  very  sudden 
bound  forward.  It  had  to  realise  that  he  held 
Woman,  and  more  especially  one  woman,  higher 
than  anything  and  everything  else  on  earth. 

He  remembered  wondering  vaguely  as  he 
read  some  book  of  poetry  or  other  what  it  was 
that  inspired  men  to  write  about  the  beauty  of 
woman.  To  him  then  the  beauty  of  woman  as 
a  type  of  animal  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
beauty  of  a  stag,  a  leopard,  or  half  a  dozen  other 
animals,  whose  lines  seemed  to  him  truer,  cleaner, 
more  delicate,  more  purposeful.  He  remem- 
bered he  had  put  down  the  book  and,  smoking 
slowly,  tried  to  find  a  cause  for  this  enthusiasm. 
As  a  type  of  animal  he  honestly  felt  he  could  not 
give  woman  (or  man,  for  the  matter  of  that) 
the  palm.     Did  she  fare  better  as  a  type  of 
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human  ?  He  could  not  think  so.  To  argue 
from  the  animal  to  the  human.  Firefly  was 
perhaps  more  beautiful  than  her  brother,  given 
away  as  a  whelp,  because  while  practically 
capable  of  doing  the  same  work,  her  lines  were 
more  delicately  chiselled,  her  movements  more 
sinuous  and  dainty.  The  same  could  be  said 
of  Curtsey  and  Haymaker,  the  same  of  the  sexes 
of  any  other  animal.  But  surely  the  beauty, 
even  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  of  slenderness 
or  other  feminine  attribute,  stopped  when  use- 
fulness was  interfered  with  by  its  excessiveness. 
A  hind's  slender  legs  were  indeed  beautiful,  but 
even  an  artist  could  hardly  admire  slenderness 
in  a  horse's  waist.  The  beauty  of  a  Borzoi, 
who  had  to  gallop,  might  he  in  his  long  legs,  but 
surely  no  one  but  a  show- bench  enthusiast 
could  see  beauty  in  long-legged  terriers  who  had 
to  scramble  down  narrow  earths. 

It  is  Ruskin  who  says  that  a  pillar  is  only 
beautiful  when  every  curve  and  line  of  it  is 
designed  the  better  to  bear  weight,  and  James 
would  have  agreed  with  him. 

He  remembered  with  wonder  how  he  had 
argued  on  with  himself  as  he  sat  under  the  trees 
on  the  lawn  that  sunny  afternoon.  From  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  woman  was  not  so  beautiful  as 
man,  for  she  was  not  so  well  fitted  as  he  for  the 
work  of  the  world. 

And  from  the  purely  good-to-look-at  point 
of  view  he   had  reached   the  same   conclusion. 
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He  had  compared  in  his  mind's  eye  the  Belvedere 
Apollo  and  the  Milo  Venus,  taking  them  as 
perfect  examples  of  either  sex,  and  he  had 
preferred  the  clean,  flowing  muscle-lines  of  the 
one,  lines  that  led  the  eye  in  strong  and  rippling 
beauty,  that  broke  up  the  bare  expanse  of  body 
and  limb  into  purposeful  variety,  to  what 
seemed  to  him  then  the  monotonous  podginess 
of  the  other. 

He  had  been  at  Oxford  at  the  time  of  this 

early,  crude,  and   rather   inhuman   attempt   at 

employing  the  Art  and  Science  of  Logic.     So  in 

casting   around   for   further   examples   to   back 

up  his  syllogisms,  which  looked  somehow  as  if 

they  rather  wanted  something  of  the  sort  (even 

that  fine-looking  Darii  that  had  done    most    of 

the  work),  he  thought  naturally  enough  of  his 

friend  the  Captain  of  the  Boxing  Club,  cUmbing 

through   the   ropes   to   battle,   as   a   picture   of 

abstract   beauty   of  form.     Surely,   he   said   to 

himself,  there's  something  finer  to  look  at  in 

that  than  in  a  statue  that  looks  like  a  pillow 

half   out    of   its    case.    The    virile,    open    face, 

tilted   a  little  back  on  the  strong  neck.    The 

firm-lipped  mouth,  breaking  into  a  smile  as  he 

shook  hands  with  his  man  in  the  light  blue  sash. 

The  close-cropped    black  hair,  since  allowed  to 

grow  dishevelled  as  his  tie,  James  had  noticed 

with  regret  in  a  recent  portrait  of  that  rising 

artist,  though  the  measuring  eye  had  lost  none 

of  its  level  outlook  and  the  fighting  jowl  was  as 

clean  chiselled  as  of  yore.     Open-shouldered  and 
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lean-flanked,  the  man  was  trained  to  the  hour 
and  his  skin  had  the  hard  white  pohsh  that  goes 
with  condition.  Beneath  it  as  he  moved  his 
muscles  rose  and  fell,  rippled  and  sank  in  their 
sheaths,  so  that  the  light  was  caught  and  reflected 
and  diffused  from  ever  fresh  points. 

James  laughed  as  he  thought  of  the  musings 
of  that  day,  idly  begun  from  a  chance-held  book 
of  poetry,  and  idly  continued  as  an  excuse  from 
turning  to  the  stern  realities  of  life  as  expressed 
by  his  corn-dealer's  bill,  which  he  had  come  out 
to  check.  It  seemed  a  long  time  ago,  for  the 
thoughts  of  twenty  are  apt  to  seem  so  at  twenty- 
six.  He  wondered  at  the  detached  and  immature 
way  in  which  he  had  tackled  the  problem,  as  if 
he  were  some  young  god  looking  down  on  the 
affairs  of  men. 

Now  he  was  down  at  their  level,  caught  in  the 
maelstrom  of  their  lives,  and  he  realised  that  he 
had  been  wrong,  immensely,  incredibly  wrong, 
and  that  beaut}^  is  as  much  a  matter  of  sex  in- 
stinct as  abstract  reasoning.  He  did  not  reason 
about  it  now,  thrash  and  argue  it  out  as  he  had 
done  then.  He  simply  knew  he  had  been  wrong. 
It  is  only  when  one  is  outside  one's  subject 
that  one  can  reason  dispassionately  about  it. 
When  one  is  inside  one  feels  truth  without  seeking 
for  it. 

But  all  this  was  waste  of  time.  He  had  not 
come  out  to  settle  the  question  of  how,  or  why, 
he  was  in  love,  but  another.  A  difficult  problem, 
this  ;    let   it   keep   for  the   heart  of  the   moor. 
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There  he  could  fight  it  out  free  from  interruption, 
with  the  brooding  silence  to  help  him.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  other,  no  question  to 
solve  as  to  whether  he  were  in  love  or  not.  He 
was  in  love.  How  deeply  he  could  hardly 
realise.  And  in  thinking  of  it  the  fifth  milestone 
slipped  by  twelve  minutes  after  the  fourth  and 
the  sixth  eleven  minutes  after  the  fifth. 

Firefly,  always  reflectant  of  her  master's  moods, 
knew  that  something  was  amiss.  She  did  not 
race  up  and  down  the  road  as  was  her  wont, 
playing  a  hundred  pranks  as  she  went,  but  fol- 
lowed inconspicuous  as  a  lurcher  a  measured 
yard  behind  him,  head  and  tail  lowered  and  nose 
clearing  his  spurning  heels. 

Gabriel  Junks  had  been  a  true  prophet  when 
he  uttered  his  ear-splitting  scream.  He  generally 
was,  for  he  only  did  two  things,  foretell  the 
weather  and  try  to  get  most  of  Mrs.  Junks 's  share 
of  food,  and  he  did  them  both  well.  James  had 
brought  hounds  home  after  the  great  run  and 
the  sun  had  not  sunk  long  since  behind  Grandon's 
rounded  shoulder.  The  day  had  cleared  as  it 
advanced  and  the  sky  was  powdered  with  fleecy 
cumuh.  The  wind  had  dropped  and  the  air 
grew  stiller  and  yet  more  still.  Hills  and  tors 
seemed  to  close  in  on  every  hand  till  they  looked 
half  their  real  distance. 

Then  the  wind  rose  again  stronger  and  stronger 
till  it  was  blowing  half  a  gale.  Heather  and 
gorse  and  all  growing  things  bent  and  gave  to 
its  steady  buffets.    The  horizon  was  blackened 
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with  clouds,  racing  swiftly  up  towards  the 
zenith,  coming  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  as  of 
their  own  strength.  Like  torn  lace  they  were 
at  first,  ragged  and  shredded.  Then  thicker 
and  thicker  till  half  heaven  was  covered  in  a 
black  pall,  so  black  that  the  smoke  from  a  lonely 
cottage  looked  dazzlingly  white  against  it.  It 
slid  over  the  motionless  white  puffs  of  cloud 
with  a  curious  stereoscopic  effect,  blotting  them 
from  view. 

In  spite  of  the  wind  the  earth  seemed  very 
still  and  no  note  of  bird  fell  on  the  ear. 

A  deep  trumpet  peal  of  thunder  and  the  rain 
came  as  at  the  signal.  Warm  and  heavy  and  in 
big  drops  it  beat  down,  and  in  a  moment  the 
moor  was  hidden  from  view  and  only  the  granite 
road  remained  visible,  a  white  ribbon  stretching 
into  the  rain,  its  surface  alive  and  dancing  with 
rebounding  water. 

James  bared  his  head  as  he  walked  and  let  the 
rain  fresh  and  warm  beat  on  to  his  face.  It 
coincided  with  his  mood,  and  he  strode  on  into  it 
invigorated  and  exhilarated  by  it. 

The  downpour  flooded  the  moor  for  half  an 
hour  and  then  it  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun,  and  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
trickling  of  innumerable  little  rills  busy  carry- 
ing it  away.  The  air  smelt  fresh  and  clean  and 
the  sky  was  sparsely  covered  with  departing 
cloud-wrack. 

When  James  turned  off  the  road  on  to  the 
moor  itself,  the  heather  held  sparkling  drops  of 
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water  that  brushed  oif  against  his  leggings  and 
the  ground,  busy  soaking  up  the  rain,  felt  springy 
and  alive  beneath  his  feet.  He  struck  up  over 
the  hill,  and  as  he  topped  it  he  saw  darker  against 
the  darkness  (for  night  had  now  fallen)  a  black 
patch  below  him.  It  was  Wistman's  Wood, 
hardly  discernible  in  the  night.  He  had  meant 
to  keep  it  on  his  left,  but  somehow  the  wood 
drew  him  and  he  strode  down  towards  it.  He 
was  soon  stumbling  and  scrambling  amongst 
granite,  and  the  blocks  of  stone  grew  bigger  and 
their  covering  of  heather  more  deceptive  as  he 
got  nearer  to  the  wood.  He  climbed  his  way 
down  through  that  curious  collection  of  age-old 
oaks,  gnarled  and  twisted  by  storm  and  hardly 
man-high,  growing  wonderfully  out  of  crevices 
in  the  granite,  out  of  handfuls  of  peat,  out  of 
apparently  nothing  at  all,  and  came  to  West 
Dart  rippling  shrilly  through  the  night.  The 
little  river  seemed  full  of  light  as  it  mirrored 
the  stars  and  of  life  as  it  cascaded  from  rock  to 
rock. 

There  was  a  snort  and  a  rattle  as  James  came 
to  the  river,  and  a  patch  of  whiteness  that  might 
have  been  a  ghost  disappeared  as  a  bald-faced 
moor  pony  whisked  round  and  cantered  up  the- 
hill. 

James  turned  and  struck  up  the  stream,  some- 
times walking  in  its  bed  where  the  green  quaking 
bogs  lay  along  its  banks,  sometimes  through  the 
heather  at  its  side,  and  sometimes  cutting  off  a 
corner  where  he  knew  the  brook  made  a  bend. 
21 
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Finally,  it  disappeared  into  the  peat,  from 
which  it  bubbled  a  black  and  sparkhng  rivulet. 
James  sat  down  on  a  patch  of  comparatively 
dry  heather  and  Ht  a  pipe.  He  w^as  within  sight 
of  his  goal,  or  he  would  have  been  had  it  been 
light,  and  he  would  sit  awhile  by  the  murmuring 
stream.  The  long  walk  coming  on  the  top  of 
a  day  in  the  saddle  had  laid  that  demon  of  unrest 
that  had  been  troubling  him,  and  he  felt  his 
mind  calm  and  untroubled  for  the  tackUng  of 
the  great  problem  he  had  kept  for  the  high 
moor. 

He  had  known  that  the  moor,  velvet  dark  and 
velvet  soft  in  the  night,  would  help  him  to  the 
solving  as  some  silent  friend  smoking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire  might  have  done,  not  with 
unhelpful  speech,  but  with  mute  sympathy. 

The  problem  was — the  hounds. 

The  hounds  had  been  responsible  for  much 
in  James's  life.  For  most  of  his  pleasure.  For 
his  home  education,  which  would  have  finished 
as  it  had  begun  but  for  that  lucky  Postmaster- 
ship  at  Merton.  For  the  crumbling  state  of  his 
roof,  for  the  holes  in  his  carpets,  for  his  simple 
meals,  for  the  continual  need  to  pinch  and 
scrape  and  economise.  He  had  always  known 
it  so  and  was  quite  content  that  it  should  con- 
tinue so,  for  an  Argent  had  hunted  the  Forest 
for  nigh  on  a  century,  and  should  the  last  of 
them  give  it  up  ?  The  Mastership  had  appeared 
to  James  as  a  trust,  almost  as  a  sacred  trust. 
That  had  been  a  very  deep-rooted  feeling  with 
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him  and  was  quite  apart  from  the  pleasure  he 
got  out  of  his  hounds  in  field  and  kennel. 

But  could  he  ask  a  wife  to  share  this  state  of 
affairs,  worse  than  actual  poverty  ;  for  she  would 
see  the  means  for  things  dear  to  a  woman  going 
into  the  kennel  ?  Possibly.  But  certainly  not 
the  wife  he  had  chosen.  He  felt  if  he  married 
her  he  must  give  her  of  his  best,  not  indeed  what 
she  was  worthy  of,  but  all  that  he  could.  And 
that  was  the  worst  of  it,  for  without  the  hounds 
he  could  live  comfortably  enough  at  Lew  as 
a  married  man.  She  could  not  help  in  that 
way  of  course,  for  the  Colonel  was  not  a  rich 
man  and  needed  every  penny  he  had  to  eke  out 
his  pension. 

The  night  chill  struck  through  his  wet  clothes 
and  he  got  up  and  stamped  the  blood  into 
circulation  again.  Then  he  sat  down  and  lit 
a  third  pipe.  Firefly  rose  from  her  couch  among 
the  heather  and  laid  her  nose  on  his  knee,  whining 
low  as  she  did  so. 

Which,  which,  was  he  to  give  up  ?  Hounds 
or  love  ?  Put  like  that  there  seemed  only  one 
answer.  Tradition  or  passion  ?  For  James  had 
always  rather  wondered  at  the  man  who  was 
carried  off  his  feet  by  love.  To  him  it  had 
seemed  an  emotion  that  could  be  ridden  on  the 
curb  and  was  capable  of  being  checked  like  any 
other  emotion.  To  lose  one's  temper  in  a  good 
cause  might  be  a  good  thing,  but  not  to  lose  one's 
head  with  one's  temper. 

So  through  these  hours  he  tried  to  ride  his 
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love  on  the  curb  that  he  might  take  an  unbiassed 
view  of  the  situation.  But  he  found  it  difficult. 
He  found  that  his  love  was  not  so  much  an 
emotion  to  be  let  out  or  held  as  the  mood  took 
him,  as  a  part  of  his  life  that  could  not  be  cut 
out  without  leaving  a  serious  wound. 

Decision  did  not  come  to  him  till  the  dottel 
from  his  next  pipe  had  glowed  from  his  boot 
heel  and  sizzled  angrily  out  in  the  wet  heather. 

He  rose  with  difficult}^  stiff  and  cold,  but  he 
felt  a  great  joy  radiating  through  him  as  he 
strode  on  up  the  hill. 


^^ 


CHAPTER   XXX 


"The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  dawn  ; 
Morning's  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled  ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing  ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  : 
God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world  !  " 

Robert  Browning,  Pippa  Passes. 

It  has  been  written  as  a  law  by  the  Fates  that 
no  man  may  walk  loftily,  "  with  head  brushing 
the  high  stars/'  for  very  long  without  finding  that 
his  feet  are  tripping  on  the  stones  of  earth. 

Another  of  their  laws  is  that  if  a  man  pulls 
up  before  the  winning-post,  he  will  probably 
lose  his  race,  however  much  he  may  appear  to 
have  had  it  in  hand. 

So  it  was  only  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
that  James  bumped  up  against  both  these  laws. 
For  his  head  was  very  much  among  the  stars 
as  he  breasted  the  hill,  and  he  had  started  out 
to  walk  to  Cranmere  Pool  and  he  had  halted  some 
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furlongs  short  of  it.  The  punishment  for  break- 
ing the  second  law  was  also  the  enforcement  of 
the  first. 

Cranmere  Pool  in  winter  is  one  of  the  most 
lonely  spots  in  the  Forest,  and  even  in  summer 
the  personally-conducted  tripper  does  not  get 
there  as  often  as  he  starts  out  to  do.  The 
distance  between  it  and  West  Dart  Head  is  small, 
but  starting  from  the  latter  it  requires  knowledge 
and  care  to  find  it  on  a  dark  night.  James  was 
far  above  mere  care  and  had  walked  for  some 
time  before  it  struck  him  he  ought  to  have  met 
the  Pool  by  now.  He  wondered  easily  if  he 
were  going  in  the  right  direction  and  glanced  up 
at  the  stars  to  find  roughly  his  line.  But  no 
star  was  to  be  seen,  for  clouds  had  come  up  with 
the  wind  as  the  night  advanced  and  the  sky  was 
darkly  grey  with  them.  The  wind  itself  was 
blowing  steadily  enough  a  point  or  two  off  his 
right  cheek,  but  it  had  shifted  several  times 
during  the  night,  he  remembered,  and  he  couldn't 
say  from  what  quarter  it  now  came. 

However,  a  small  compass  lay  in  one  of  the 
more  neglected  pockets  of  his  best  old  coat.  He 
forgot  how  it  had  come  there,  but  he  had  been 
meaning  to  throw  it  away  for  certainly  two 
years.  Now  he  was  glad  he  had  never  done  so, 
for  even  in  the  wind  he  could  keep  a  match 
alight  long  enough  to  get  a  glimpse  at  it  and  so 
learn  the  direction  of  the  wind.  That  would 
tell  him  if  he  were  still  on  the  right  course,  at 
any  rate. 
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He  fished  out  the  compass,  a  mere  watch-chain 
toy  of  a  thing,  and  dived  his  hand  into  another 
pocket  for  the  matches.  As  he  did  so  his  foot 
met  nothing  where  there  ought  to  have  been 
heather,  and  he  fell  heavily  with  his  chest  against 
a  sharp  bank.  With  one  hand  in  his  pocket  he 
could  not  save  himself  and  rolled  back  sideways 
into  liquid  peat  and  water. 

Cranmere  is  the  watershed  of  Devon,  and  from 
it  one  can  see  Teign  and  Tamar  and  the  Darts 
starting  on  their  devious  journeys  to  the  Channel 
on  the  south  and  Taw  and  Torridge  and  Okement 
for  the  sea  to  the  north.  The  young  streams 
have  eaten  their  way  into  the  soft  peat  till  they 
run  in  many-winding  channels  three  feet  or 
more  deep.  James  had  stepped  over  the  edge 
of  one  of  these  in  the  dark  and  hit  his  chest 
against  the  far  bank. 

There  was  no  damage  done  except  to  the 
matches,  which  were  sodden  with  water  and 
quite  useless. 

He  was  now  certain  he  was  out  of  his  way, 
or  he  would  not  have  met  the  stream.  He  was 
also  certain  that  he  had  no  way  of  finding  it, 
since  neither  stars  nor  wind  nor  compass  could 
help  him.  It  was  no  use  following  the  stream. 
It  might  lead  either  to  Plymouth  or  Barnstaple, 
but  neither  was  of  much  use  to  him.  Born  and 
bred  on  the  Forest,  he  had  been  wont  to  find  his 
way  across  it  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  not  troubling 
much  as  to  how  he  did  it,  but  here  he  was  lost 
on   it   like   any   Chagford   tripper.     He   felt   as 
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angry  as  Brer  Rabbit  would  have  done  if  he  had 
lost  himself  in  the  bramble-patch  Brer  Fox 
threw  him  into.  How  the  Colonel  would  laugh 
if  ever  he  heard  of  it,  which  James  made  up  his 
mind  he  never  should.  He  could  imagine  the 
other  offering  him  "  a  really  reliable  guide, 
accustomed  to  conducting  ladies  and  gentlemen 
over  every  part  of  the  moor  "  to  see  he  didn't 
lose  himself  out  hunting. 

He  remembered  as  he  left  Dart  Head  he  had  run 
round  in  a  circle,  stamping  and  jumping,  to  get 
the  cold  out  of  him  :  that  it  must  have  been  that 
which  had  started  him  in  the  wrong  direction. 

He  gave  up  the  idea  of  getting  to  the  Pool 
and  made  a  guess  at  the  direction  of  Lew. 
That  put  the  wind  straight  in  his  face  and  he 
walked  on  into  it.  After  all,  it  didn't  much 
matter  if  he  were  right  or  wrong.  The  Forest 
was  only  thirty  miles  across  and  sooner  or  later 
he  must  come  to  some  stream  or  tor  or  conforma- 
tion of  ground  he  could  recognise  even  in  the 
inky  darkness. 

But  he  had  forgotten  the  streams  born  of 
Cranmere.  They  wound  and  circled  around 
till  he  seemed  always  meeting  one  of  the  little 
square-cut  channels.  They  were  quite  invisible 
in  the  darkness  and  each  one  meant  a  fall  or  at 
least  a  nasty  drop  before  his  foot  touched  soft 
peat.  They  got  on  his  nerves  after  a  time,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  his  old  friend  the  moor  was  trying 
to  play  a  practical  joke  on  him.  He  did  not 
reahse  that  the  Fates  often  use  our  friends  to 
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bring  us  back  to  earth  again  after  some  mental 
soaring.  Besides  which,  he  had  taken  a  Uberty 
with  the  moor  b^^  walking  carelessly  on  from 
Dart  Head,  and  even  one's  oldest  friends  some- 
times resent  a  liberty. 

Presumably  he  was  now  considered  to  have 
had  his  lesson  thoroughly  impressed  upon  him, 
for  presently  he  was  allowed  to  escape  from  his 
difficulties.  The  next  channel  he  walked  into 
was  not  deep,  but  instead  of  soft  peat  it  was 
floored  with  softer  bog  and  James  slipped  in  up 
to  his  waist.  He  would  have  gone  in  deeper, 
but  he  caught  hold  of  the  opposite  bank  and 
pulled  himself  up  by  the  strong  growing  heather. 
He  sat  on  the  bank  and  looked  at  his  legs,  which 
he  could  tell  by  the  smell  were  covered  by  black 
mire.  But  on  his  right  boot  gleamed  a  few  tiny 
points  of  cold  fire,  phosphorescence  drawn  from 
the  rotting  heart  of  the  bog.  As  he  looked,  one 
went  out  and  another  was  dimmed.  He  whipped 
out  his  compass,  which  luckily  he  had  not  lost 
in  his  first  tumble,  and  put  it  close  to  the  glow- 
ing drops.  At  first  the  light  was  not  enough 
to  read  it  by,  but  changing  the  angle  a  little  he 
managed  just  to  distinguish  the  tiny  pointing 
needle  before  the  last  of  the  drops  vanished. 

The  wind  was  due  east  then,  and  by  keeping 
it  on  his  left  cheek  he  would  be  going  in  the  right 
direction.  He  had  been  travelling  too  far  nor- 
therly, but  not  enough  to  have  put  him  badly 
out  of  his  way* 

He  got  beyond  the  region  of  the  stream-cut 
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channels  after  a  time,  but  not  before  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  m.oor  were 
really  playing  a  practical  joke  on  him,  she  was 
carrying  it  rather  far.  He  strode  on  across  the 
silent  moor,  climbing  and  sinking  the  rounded 
hills  as  they  came,  looking  neither  for  landmarks 
nor  easier  ways.  He  was  on  the  right  line,  and 
that  was  all  that  mattered.  Now  he  splashed 
across  some  dark  stream  in  a  valley,  now  turned 
aside  to  avoid  walking  into  a  darker  tor  crowning 
a  hill,  but  he  did  not  try  to  name  either.  The 
magic  of  the  night  held  him  and  he  was  content 
to  stride  on  into  it. 

Presently  a  star  shone  pale  in  a  patch  of  black 
sky  directly  in  front  of  him  and  was  joined  after 
a  space  by  another.  A  third  appeared  in 
straight  continuation  of  them  and  so  they  re- 
mained for  a  minute  or  more.  Then  the  gap 
in  the  clouds  widened  and  yet  two  more,  larger 
than  the  others  and  more  brilhant,  shone  far 
on  either  side  of  them.  Orion's  Belt.  That 
would  give  him  the  line  better  than  the  wind, 
Avhich  might  change  at  any  moment.  It  did  not 
change,  but  it  freshened  and  the  sky  took  on  the 
appearance  of  a  town  at  dusk,  for  the  lamp- 
lighters were  busy  and  soon  had  covered  it 
with  points  of  calm  radiance.  The  Plough 
stretched  his  dignified  beneficence  across  the 
Zenith,  pointing  to  the  north  with  its  hardening, 
cold  and  bracing  frosts  as  if  to  say  it  was  there 
men  learnt  things  worth  knowing,  endurance 
and  stubbornness  under  difficulties  and  contempt 
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for  petty  inconveniences,  and  not  under  warm 
suns  and  blue  skies. 

There  was  one  star,  just  under  the  Belt  he 
was  walking  on,  that  puzzled  James.  Being 
straight  in  front  of  him  he  could  not  help  looking 
at  it  and  wondering  what  it  might  be.  It  seemed 
sometimes  just  above  the  horizon,  sometimes 
just  below  it,  and  it  was  dimly  red  in  colour. 
It  could  not  be  Mars,  because  it  twinkled  and 
besides  was  in  the  wrong  place.  It  might  be 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  (for  he  was  prepared  for  any- 
thing by  this  time  ;  he  felt  it  would  be  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  moor's  sardonic  humour  to 
spring  a  Jack-o'-lanthorn  on  him  now  the  joke 
of  the  streams  had  gone  a  little  stale),  but  that 
it  stayed  in  one  spot.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  a  candle,  a  candle  in  an  upstairs  window 
being  sometimes  left  burning  all  night  in  the 
more  lonely  parts  of  the  moor,  for  what  reason 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.  When  he  recognised  the 
light,  James  wondered  what  house  it  came  from. 
It  ought  to  be  the  Warren  Inn,  and  as  he  came  up 
to  the  little  inclosure  he  saw  it  was  the  Warren 
Inn.  An  unusual  inn,  in  an  unusual  place,  for 
an  inn  generally  connotes  people  to  drink  at  it^ 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whence  this  inn's 
customers  come. 

His  troubles  were  now  apparently  over,  for 
only  plain  miles  lay  between  him  and  Lew,  but 
a  sudden  thought  struck  him  that  added  yet 
one  more  to  them.  Like  the  conceited  ass  he 
was,  he  had  been  working  out  the  problem  of 
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his  marriage  without  any  thought  of  the  girl 
he  wished  to  marry.  Supposing  she  didn't  want 
to  marry  him  ?  And  after  all,  why  in  the  world 
should  she  wish  to  marry  a  very  uninteresting 
country  squire  ?  The  thought  was  an  upsetting 
one,  but  he  tried  to  dismiss  it.  Let  him  take  his 
fences  as  they  came,  for  they  would  only  grow 
bigger  by  looking  at  them  before  he  reached 
them.  One  had  come  on  him  and  he  had  crossed 
it  safely  enough  :  let  him  hope  the  others  would 
be  negotiable  too. 

But  there  was  still  another  thing-.  Having 
discovered  his  own  love  tardily  enough,  he  would 
^sh  to  go  to  its  object  and  tell  her  of  it  simply 
and  plainly  and  wait  humbly  for  his  answer. 
But  apparently  that  could  not  be  done.  There 
Avas  a  convention  ;  and  conventions  like  proverbs 
represent  the  wisdom  of  many,  though  like 
proverbs  they  may  be  wrongly  applied  ;  there 
was  a  convention  that  one  should  begin  the 
siege  with  the  encircling  of  love-making  before 
one  advanced  to  the  assault  of  proposal.  James 
could  imagine  himself  proposing  marriage  if  it 
came  to  the  point,  but  love-making  seemed 
altogether  out  of  his  country.  How  was  it 
done  ?  The  only  example  he  could  call  to  mind 
was  the  retaining  of  one's  lady's  hand  after 
shaking  it.  It  seemed  a  silly  habit.  If  it  were 
done  without  her  acquiescence,  an  insult ;  if 
with  it,  a  ludicrous  inadequacy. 

He  wondered  if  old  Bill  could  give  him  a  tip. 
For  Bill  Applecombe,  having  no  sense  of  the 
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fitting  at  all,  had  actually  proposed  to  Miss 
Aping  after  they  had  dragged  themselves  out  of 
High  Tor  Mire  that  day,  driven  to  action  either 
by  his  growing  jealousy  of  Fantom  or  by  his 
full-grown  fear  of  having  to  live  up  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  rider.  At  any  rate  he  had  been  ac- 
cepted, and  he  and  a  strangely  subdued  Miss 
Aping  had  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
field  as  it  straggled  home.  But  Bill  wouldn't 
have  the  nerve  to  hold  anyone's  hand,  certainly 
not  Margery  Aping's,  of  whom  he  was  always 
in  a  mortal  funk.  Besides,  one  could  hardly  ask 
him.  So  that  difficulty  would  have  to  wait  till 
he  got  to  it  too. 

The  stars  were  paling  as  he  climbed  up  from 
Vittafor  and  the  hut  circle  of  Grimspound  showed 
faint  hke  a  pearl  necklace  flung  against  the  black 
velvet  of  Hameldon.  The  sky  changed  from 
black  to  deepest  ultramarine,  lightened  to  royal ^ 
to  peacock  blue,  changed  again  to  peacock  green 
and  then  was  suffused  with  tenderest  rose  as 
the  sun  edged  suddenly  into  view.  James 
stretched  himself  as  he  walked  when  he  met  its 
young  warmth.  He  had  kept  his  vigil  fasting 
before  the  High  Altar  of  the  Forest  and  he  felt 
cleansed  and  invigorated. 

The  miles  between  him  and  Lew  slipped  by 
smoothly  and  well.  Physically  and  mentally 
he  was  sure  of  himself,  and  it  is  then  that  fatigue 
finds  a  difficult  entry.  He  had  the  good  luck 
to  find  the  door  open,  and  slipped  by  the  break- 
fast  he  could   see  waiting  by  the  fire  in  the 
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dining-room  and  up  to  his  room  without  meeting 
anyone.  Mrs.  Bridestowe,  he  supposed,  must 
have  taken  it  for  granted  he  had  met  some 
chance  invitation  to  dinner  and  had  stayed  on 
for  the  night.  Just  as  well  not  to  meet  her,  he 
thought,  as  he  checked  his  usual  Song  of  the  Tub. 
Luckily  there  was  hot  water,  not  so  hot  as 
it  had  been  but  still  warm  enough  to  shave  in. 

Cupboards  were  now  opened,  drawers  pulled 
out,  and  James  took  rapid  stock  of  his  wardrobe. 
For,  slow  to  realise  his  problem,  slow  to  solve 
it,  he  meant  to  waste  no  time  in  seeing  if  his 
solution  was  practicable.  Let  breakfast  and 
other  mundane  affairs  wait.  What  an  old  col- 
lection of  rags,  he  thought,  as  he  surveyed  his 
clothes  spread  out  on  the  floor.  There  wasn't 
a  decent  coat  there  except  his  this  season's  pink, 
and  he  couldn't  w^ear  that.  The  blue  serge 
he  had  grown  out  of  before  he  went  up  to  Oxford. 
The  brown  tweed  that  had  been  green  before 
its  many  wettings  had  turned  it  nearly  every 
colour,  had  got  a  rent  across  the  back  from 
barbed  wire  since  it  had  been  dyed.  The  grey 
suit  was  the  best,  though  the  coat  was  lighter 
than  the  trousers  from  much  illicit  connection 
with  riding  breeches.  James  got  into  it  with 
a  most  unusual  care  and  achieved  a  tie  almost 
worthy  of  the  Colonel. 

Ten  heavy  strokes  boomed  from  the  kennels 
as  he  slipped  out,  again  unseen,  and  struck  the 
grass  ride  that  led  past  Buckleigh  Cross.  That 
would  put   him  at   the   house  about  the  half- 
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hour,  and  he  would  have  to  invent  some  excuse 
for  being  there,  he  supposed.  The  necessity 
seemed  trivial  and  annoying.  Let  that  httle 
fence  keep  till  he  came  to  it,  as  the  bigger  ones 
were  going  to  do. 

The  Colonel's  garden  stretched  up  towards 
the  hill  at  the  back  of  his  house  and  a  little  fir 
gate  led  from  it  on  to  the  ride.  James  opened 
it  and  went  down  through  the  garden,  meaning 
to  go  round  the  house  and  ring  the  front-door 
bell,  but  as  he  crossed  the  lawn  he  saw  Enid 
herself  through  the  open  French  window  of  the 
drawing-room.  His  stride  checked  for  an  instant 
and  then  he  turned  for  the  window. 

Enid  had  had  her  wish  with  the  room,  and 
the  spring  sun  shone  into  it  showing  it  spacious 
and  simple  and  dignified,  and  warming  the  blue- 
grey  of  its  walls  into  life.  She  had  been 
arranging  flowers,  flowers  on  the  little  tables, 
on  the  tiny  bookcase,  on  the  piano,  and  now  on 
the  mantelpiece.  So  she  had  her  back  to  him 
and  her  arm  was  raised  as  she  put  some  slender 
stemmed  bloom  into  its  long  vase,  so  that  her 
silhouette  from  elbow  to  waist  was  a  straight 
line  that  yet  held  the  suggestion  of  innumerable 
gracious  curves  in  it.  It  is  a  line  that  has  found 
favour  with  artists  and  sculptors  since  first  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful  began  to  make  itself  felt. 
It  was  perhaps  the  line  of  that  very  Venus  that 
James  but  six  years  ago  had  unkindly  likened 
to  a  pillow. 

Along  the  back  of  the  mantelpiece  lay  the  old 
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narrow  looking-glass  Enid  had  thought  would 
fit  there  when  she  first  planned  the  room,  its 
black  oak  frame  shining  dully  and  its  quicksilver 
holding  the  soft  depths  the  modern  mirror  never 
seems  to  give.  Its  surface  reflected  the  sun- 
light pouring  through  the  window,  and  when  it 
was  dimmed  Enid  looked  into  it  to  seek  the 
cause.  Her  father  coming  into  the  room  per- 
haps, she  thought.  Or  Prout  with  more  flowers. 
But  it  was  James's  face  she  saw  in  the  glass, 
redder  than  ever  after  his  night  on  the  moor. 
She  remembered  the  shock  its  scarlet  had  given 
her  when  the  Colonel  had  brought  him  in  to 
dinner  the  day  after  she  came  to  Buckleigh 
Cross.  A  shade  to  avoid  she  had  said  to  her- 
self then,  as  she  was  roused  from  half  dreaming 
of  the  colour-scheme  of  the  room  she  wished  to 
have.  She  smiled  a  little  at  the  remembrance 
and,  still  thinking  of  it,  continued  to  look  at  the 
reflection  of  its  origin. 

James  too  noticed  the  dimming  of  the  mirror 
as  he  came  through  the  window.  And  it  was 
not  only  the  glass  that  changed  :  the  room  itself 
seemed  to  tone  down  to  an  expectant  quietude 
as  he  shut  out  the  sun.  The  girl's  frock,  which 
was  of  soft  white  serge,  warmed  from  the  dead 
white  of  marble  to  ivory  ;  and  her  hair,  in  which 
the  sun's  beams  had  been  entangled  in  a  shining 
glory,  took  on  a  softer  depth  as  the  light  left  it. 

He  had  come  in  through  the  window  with 
words  on  his  lips,  but  he  met  the  girl's  glance 
in  the  looking-glass   and    they  died  unspoken. 
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A  great  shyness  caught  him,  a  great  fear  of 
approaching,  and  he  would  have  halted.  But 
the  blood  seemed  to  surge  through  his  body  till 
his  very  fingers  tingled,  through  his  brain  till 
volition  seemed  taken  from  him,  and  he  found 
himself  walking  on  across  the  room,  his  eyes 
still  held  by  those  that  met  them  in  the  glass. 
He  was  walking  slowly  and  for  all  he  knew 
naturally,  but  he  felt  as  one  drunk  with  wine, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  strong  feeling  coming  on 
fatigue  and  long  fasting. 

He  came  to  Enid  at  last,  and  lifting  his  hands, 
put  them  over  hers  as  they  rested  light  amongst 
the  flowers.  Slowly  and  carefully  he  tightened 
his  hold  on  the  hands  in  his,  and  gazed  deeper 
into  the  mirror  to  read  its  message. 
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